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VIVA. 



CHAPTER L 

AT OOUPltGNE. 

A ^tfiMWiR ot Batin, a doud of laoes, gems that sparkle 
ander the countless wax-ligbte, gems, rarer still, that flash 
with more perishable brilliancy from beneath the arched brows 
of their Mr owners, odors of rare flowers, rustle of rich gar- 
ments, a low hum of voices, broken now and then by the rire 
perli of a pretty woman, or a man's deeper tones. 

In the Oal^rie des Oartes at Compi^gne the guests of the 
Emperor and Empress of France are awaiting their imperial 
hosts. It is the mauvai» guart^hevre before dinner, and 
conversation b as desultory and uninteresting as usual at this 
particular period of the day. Here and there, a couple of 
diplomatists seem really interested in their talk, but most of 
the guests are a little Sored, a little impatient, and find their 
best amusement in watching the great folding doors that un- 
close every moment to ^ve ingress to fresh members of the 
party. 

*<Five minutes to seven T' says the English ambassador, 
looking at his watch and speaking to a young man who stands 
near him. '* I hope the presentations will not take long to- 
night. I did not lunch, and am tremendously hungry." 

'< And I," responds Captain Olive, the man addressed. 

'< Oh, a young fellow like you ought to find feast enough in 
gazing at all this beauty," says the ambassador, smiling and 
looking round at the bevy of richly-dressed fair ones. 

Captain Clive lets his eyes travel over the room with the 
critical glance of a man accustomed to the sight of pretty, 
well-bred women. 

7 



8 VIVA. 

'' I do not see anythiDg veiy dazzling to-night," he remarks, 
with a shade of languor by no means unbecommg to him. 

'* No one you are likely to lose your heart to, eh, Alsager?'* 

''My heart 1" repeats the young man, smiling, and dis- 
closing teeth so white and pearly that they would go far 
towards making a less handsome face good-looking. " I do 
not think I have one : at all events, it is a long time since it 
made me aware of its existence. Completely ossified, I should 
say. 

At this instant the doors unclose to admit two more guests, 
apparently husband and wife. 

^^She 18 chanmnff I" says Alsager to himself, and, strange 
to say, he feels a idight throb about the r^on he has just 
declared to be destitute of sensation. 

'' How are you, Due 7 Madame la Duchesse, this is indeed 
a pleasure,*' says the ambassador, gallantly. And the duchessy 
having cordially returned his salutation, passes on to speak to 
a lady standing near, whilst Captain Clive looks at her as though 
it would take a long time to satiate his eyes with her fairness. 

She is charming. One might seek far and wide without 
finding a phrase better suited to describe the young duchess. 
Beautiful ? Well, no 1 beauty has so wide and deep a mean- 
ing, and the word somehow conveys to my mind a sense of 
cold perfection. Lovely ? Yes, if lovely means, as I take it, 
lovable and sweet and gracious, — ^yes, Uie duchess is lovely. 
There is a refinement in the very air she breathes, an elegance 
of carriage, a distinction of manner, that, if her &ce were less 
fair, would attract attention to her at once. But her face is 
fair. Her eyes are lovely and deep-colored, her skin is like 
the petals of a rare pale rose, such a skin as no art can imi- 
tate, no hand paint but the cunning hand of nature, and she 
only when she mixes youth and health on her palette. The 
lace is framed in dark, lustrous hair, the red mouth is sweet 
and sensitive. And such a figure I Not fat, not embonpoint, 
but, oh ! so far from thin I so delicately rounded, so exqui- 
sitely shaped I Such a form as some Italian sculptors have 
made immortal, — sculptors who, it is said, chose their models 
among young girls. She is dressed in white, all white, not the 
vaunted blanche numsseliney but a rare costly fabric, and brow, 
neck, and arms are literally ablaze with diamonds. 

''Duke," says the ambassador, "let me present to you a 
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9otintrjinaQ of mine, Captain Olive ; Alsager, M. le Duo da 
LaUi^re." 

''dive!" repeats ihe duke, in excellent Englifih. ''A 
relation of Lord Ejvendale ?'* 

" He IB my brother." 

" Ah, then it must have been your father I had the pleasure 
of meeting a few years ago at a dinner Lord A. gave the night 
before the Derby." 

And straightway the duke falls to talk of racing-matters, 
about which he is quite an enthusiast, His greatest ambition 
in life is to win a Derby. 

Meantime, two officers of the palace are going from group 
to gronp, whispering a few words here and there, and a general 
movement begins to take place. The guests make their way 
slowly to the door and form into a double line, the men on 
one side, the ladies opposite. 

''That means that their Majesties are coming," says the 
ambassador. 

" J. ^ honne hewre /" rejoins the duke. 

Two minutes of general expectation, and then the folding 
doors are flung wide open, and the Emperor, attended by his 
chamberlain, comes in. He walks slowly down the ranks, 
bowing graciously, stopping here and there for a new guest to 
be presented or to say a pleasant word to one he knows. 
When he comes to our group, he shakes all three by the hand : 
the duke is a personal friend ; and his Majesty never loses 
an opportunity of being gracious to an Englishman. 

Meantime the Empress has entered with her lady-in-waitiug, 
and is passing down the line on the ladies' side. She is look- 
ing lovely, exquisitely dressed, proud and fair and happy as 
the woman should be who is Empress of one of the greatest 
kingdoms in Europe, Empress of France, Empress of Fashion, 
Empress of Hearts. Nothing can exceed the grace and charm 
of her manner ; it would be impossible for one member of the 
large assembly to imagine him or herself overlooked. When 
she has greeted every lady, she returns on the side of the men, 
whilst the Emperor crosses and comes up the line to receive 
the empressScM salutations of the fair. 

And all this time Captain Clive has hardly taken his eyes 
from the Duchesse de lialli^re. He is saying to himself, '^ I 
have seen her before, but where ? — where ?" and his soul is 
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vexed because he can find no dew to satisfy his cariosity. He 
observes that when the Empress passes the duchess, she greets 
her with marked distinction. Will some one who understands 
affinities and sympathies, and the laws of attraction, explain 
to me why this act of favor and courtesy should send a faint 
thrill of satisfaction through the breast of Captain Alsager 
Olive ? What was he to the duchess, or the duchess to him ? 
The fact remains one, though I can offer no explanation or 
excuse for it. 

The imperial pair have greeted every one, and the adjutant- 
general of the palace announces that dinner is served. Their 
Majesties pass first, followed by those guests who are to have 
the honor of sitting next them. The duchess is one. Slowly 
the handsome cortege passes across the Salle des Gardes into 
the banqueting-hall. It is an imposing sight, — the floods of 
light, the rustling of rich &brics, the odor of hot-house flowerSi 
the magnificent jewels and dazzling toilets of the fair guests. 
And when they arrive on the threshold of the dining-room, 
little Lady O., who leans on Captain Clive's arm, involun- 
tarily tightens her clasp. She can scarcely restrain the '* oh 1'* 
that is the outward and visible sign the untrained give of in- 
tense delight and wonder. She is little more than a child : 
she has only been married six months to old Lord G-., whose 
wealth and position have given her the entree to fairy-land 
to-night. She is quite a novice; but even Captain Olive, who 
has been a guest at almost every court in Europe and is per- 
fectly familiar with every phase of pomp and magnificence, 
cannot -fidl to be struck by this goi^eous display. A burst of 
unseen music greets them as they enter ; the room is ablaze 
with countless wax-lights, with a ^urden of flowers, with silver, 
and crystal that flashes back a thousand rays of colored light. 
The choicest fruits peep from baskets gleaming with every color 
of the prism ; from end to end of the long table are magnifi- 
cent silver centre-pieces, representing different episodes of the 
stag-hunt ; the burnished plate placed for each guest helps to 
form a silver girdle round the snowy cloth. Half an army of 
attendants are in waiting, — ^the ushers in pale blue with three- 
cornered hats, the footmen powdered and wearing splendid 
green liveries covered with gold lace. 

Lady Gt. is radiant with delight at taking part in so splendid 
a pageant : her eyes are feasting upon all these luxurious de- 
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tails : she is thinking, good-natored little soul, what a letter 
she will write home to her mother and sister to-morrow, copi- 
ously underlined we may be sure. She will tell them, too, 
that she was taken in to dinner by the ftucmaimg Captain 
Clive of whom they have often heard. But before the banquet 
is over, the little lady has formed a somewhat mean opinion of 
the fascination she would so gladly have vaunted. How will- 
ingly would she have embarked on a flirtation with him had 
he shown any similar disposition I Her old husband is placed 
far away from her, but he is by no means jealous or tyrannical, 
only a well-bred, selfish old gourmet^ who would be infinitely 
more chagrined to see his neighbor supplied with choicer 
truffles or a more tempting morsel of calipash than himself, 
than if he witnessed a whole regiment of captains making doux 
yevLX at his wife. But were he Bluebeard himself, and placed 
immediately opposite to Captain Clive, he would see nothing 
in that young gentleman's manner to cause him the smallest 
uneasiness. Poor little Lady G. is mortified. It is hard not 
to be able to indemnify oneself sometimes for having a stupid, 
greedy old husband. But Alsager's eyes and thoughts are 
all for the duchess. His soul is vexed with curiosity to know 
where he has seen her before : once or twice her eyes meet his, 
and he fancies he detects a smile lurking at the comers of her 
mouth as though she were in possession of the knowledge he 
so ardently desires. She is seated on the right of the Emperor, 
who turns frequently to speak to her. The languor with which 
he seemed oppressed at the beginning of dinner is disap- 
pearing ; he looks really interested ; and his bearing to the 
young duchess betokens that she is a favorite. Alsager watches 
her keenly, but her manner leaves nothing to desire : it is gay 
and unembarrassed, but she has the savoir-faire of the true 
courtier who never permits himself to forget, however much 
royalty may appear to i^ore it, the distance that separates the 
sovereign from the subject. 

The music plays on : the hrouhaha of conversation grows in 
volume, the first slight feeling of respectful gtne in the imperial 
presence is wearing off, the hearts of the guests are warming 
under the influence of choice viands and exquisite wines. 
Bright eyes are growing brighter, white shoulders are leaning 
confidentially nearer their neighbors, men are waxing more 
tender in their manner, more eloquent in their glances, — warmed 
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and softened, as men ever are, by the influence of an irre- 
proachable dinner. It is the music, the flowers, the diamonds, 
the soft sense of luxury that, ibr the most part, sends the 
blood flowing warmly through a woman's yeins (a young 
woman's), but with nearly every man it is the food he eats, the 
wine he drinks. 

Lady 6. tries her utmost to draw her neighbor out and to 
make herself agreeable to him, whilst he is wishing devoutly 
that she would leave him to eat his dinner in peace and look 
at the charming face on the other side of the table. But he 
is good-natured, and, seeing how earnestly she desires to be 
pleasing to him, allows himself at last to be drawn into con- 
versation, if one may so dignify Lady G.'s desultory chatter. 

The dinner does not last long, not so long as many of the 
guests could wish, but it fatigues the Emperor to sit through 
a prolonged banquet. The imperial hosts rise and head the 
cortege back through the Salle des Grardes to the Gal^rie des 
Cartes whilst the music bursts into a grand finale. The stiff 
stateliness that characterized the entry has given way to a genial 
abandon ; the sense of bienritre consequent upon having dined 
well pervades the company. 

"It is a barbarous custom to leave the table with the 
women !" growls Lord G. to another Englishman. 

" And to leave such claret T' sighs the other. 

The Empress has retired with some of her ladies to a drawing- 
room opening from the gallery, but the Emperor is standing 
at one of the windows, still talking to the duchess. One of 
the palace officials brings his Majesty's coffee on a gold salver ; 
at the same moment, his favorite dog is led in. It has been 
sent for at the duchess's special request. The animal breaks 
away from the servant and bounds forward to his master, in 
the exuberance of his joy, dashing the Sevres gem from his 
hand, and spilling the contents chiefly over the lovely dress of 
the fair duchess. 

The Emperor is unfeignedly vexed, and stoops to wipe the 
stains with his handkerchief, whilst the duchess gayly pro- 
tests that it is nothing. 

" You see, duchess," murmurs the Emperor, in his languid 
tones, " what mischief our friends may do us with the best 
intentions." 

The guests who stand near prick up their ears with respect- 
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fill curiosity, and tiy to find a hidden meaning behind the 
imperial words. 

" But it is good to have friends, sire," the duchess answerb, 
laying her hand on the dog's head. He looks wistfully in her 
face and wags his tail, knowing with the instinct that is so 
much quicker and truer than a man's reason, that he has 
found a friend. Several ladies standing near try to entice him 
with flattering words : they would have thought it well worth 
while to spoil a costly dress for the sake of being an object of 
solicitude to the Emperor. 

*•*• What a pity we have not some bonbons to give him 1" 
Bays a pretty little countess, who in her heart, however, dier- 
ishes a mortal horror of dog?. '^ How did you do, duchesse, 
to make him so friendly ? have you fed him ?" 

^*0h, no, comtesse," she answers, smiling: ''he knows I 
love dogs." 

'' How does he know ?" asks tlie countess, affecting a pretty 
euriosi(y. 

" He knows by my eyes and by the touch of my hand that 
I am his friend, more than if I gave him a thousand bonbons." 

" Bight, duchess," says the Emperor. " Men love you for 
what you can give them ; dogs love you for yourself." 

At this moment one of the ladies-in-waiting approaches, 
and, making a low reverence to the Emperor, informs the 
duchess tliat her Majesty requests her attendance. 

*' You excuse me, sire?" she asks; and the Emperor re- 
plies, — 

''One must submit to one's misfortunes, duchess." She 
makes him a graceful curtsey and goes. 

" My dear fellow, why do you look so pensive?" says an 
English attache, linking his arm in Captain Olive's. " Are 
jou repenting old sins and contemplating new ones, or are 

Jou trying to calculate how old your great-grandmother would 
e if dhe were alive at the present moment?" 
" I am puzzled," replies Alsager. " Perhaps you can help 



me. 



" As long as it is not a question about our policy, command 



me. 



" Confound your policy I I want to know where I have 
met the Duchess de Lallidre ?" 
" Met her? Anywhere, everywhere, with a distinction of 

2 
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course. At the Tuileries, in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, at 
the English court. She is an Englishwoman, you know." 

" I could have sworn it 1" cries Alsager, with enthusiasm. 

'^ On the British principle that every good thing must come 
out of Britain ?" laughs the other. ^ 

" Who was she ? What was her name ?" 

The attach^ pauses. 

'* How stupid I it has quite escaped me. And I know it 
as well as I do my own. I am afraid the intense strain of 
diplomacy upon the brain is weakening my memory. I shall 
remember it directly. She is to appear in the tableaux to- 
night. D is here and haB been getting them up. I ex- 
pect they will be very perfect. The two first are to be Joy 
and Sorrow." 

" The duchess of course plays Joy ?" 

" Yes. No one knows yet who takes Sorrow, but it is gen- 
erally supposed the handsome widow who poses for being heart- 
broken. She has magnificent eyes and a tragic, desolate air, 
though every one knows that the defunct beat her, and that 
she hated him as a woman only can hate her husband. How- 
ever, the mystery will soon be solved now : the performance 
b^ns in half an hour. After the tableaux there is to be a 

comedietta, in which Princess M takes the principal r61e. 

Have you ever seen her act ? She is simply wonderful. If 
she were on the boards, she would have all Paris at her feet." 

Half an hour later. Captain Clive is in the theatre, waiting 
with a gay and expectant audience for the lever du rideau. The 
curtain is withdrawn ; cloud after cloud of gauze is skil^Uy 
removed ; the group takes an outline ; presently it stands re- 
vealed. A burst of applause breaks the momentary hush. 
In the centre stands the young duchess, crowned and gar- 
landed with flowers, and at her feet are grouped Morning, 
Love, Hope, Pleasure. They are all fair and graceful, their 

pose is as artistic as the master-hand of D can make it, 

but the centre figure is the one that attracts all eyes and 
hearts. For her fair young face is so radiant, so glad, the 
soul speaks so eloquently through her lovely eyes, she' seems 
indeed a living incarnation of joy, a ray of happiness caught 
and imprisoned for one fleeting moment 

Alsager holds his breath and gazen as though he would fix 
the scene upon his heart forever. 
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Their Majestlee lead the applause. Thrice is the curtain 
raised. Then Captain Cliye turns to go out : he does not care 
to have that sweet picture effaced by another, however fair. 
But, to his annoyance, he finds himself hemmed in : it would 
be impossible to get out without disarranging some ladies. So 
he elects to stay, and, closing his eyes, he sees once again that 
radiant face. He hears many conjectures around him as to 
who will impersonate Sorrow. But he feels no curiosity: it 
is a matter of perfect, absolute indiffereuce to him. 

Hushl The curtain is rising again. Alsager keeps his 
eyes shut : he has no desire to see this, tableau, but so strange, 
so intense a silence has fallen upon the assembly that involun- 
tarily, in spite of himself, he uncloses them and looks. Never 
to his dying day will he forget that sight. There, against a 
background of dark rocks, stands a frail, woman's form, all 
sable-clad, with white arms hanging down and fingers wni-hing 
in each other's clasp, and at her feet crouch the figur-js of 
Night, Despair, and Death. And in her face there is ftdch a 
world of sorrow, of woe unutterable, of despair without Tdy of 
hope, that those who gaze at her are fain to weep for very 
sympathy. A cold hand seems to clutch at Alsager's heart. 
Does the prescience already come to him that the ^ture holds 
a day wherein, looking upon that grief-stricken &ce, it will be 
for him to bow his head and cry, ^^Mea culpa^* ? 



CHAPTER n. 

ONLT SELFISH. 



It is the Duchesse de Lalli^re. There is no applause this 
time, nor is the curtain raised again. The composer of the 
tableaux has previously asked as a favor of their Majesties 
that this one may not be encored. It has produced almost a 
painful effect : there is a dimness in the eyes of the fair Em- 
press ; it is not until a peal of gay music bursts forth that 
ihe feeling is dissipated. 

" What an insight into character D must have !" says 

a man standing behind Captain Clive to another. "Never 
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flhould I have imagined the lovely admired duchess, wiih 
whom life is one perpetual f(§te, capable of so sad an ex- 
pression." 

<* If she has not yet suffered, she will," the other answerSi, 
'' A woman who is able to express such anguish in her face has 
the power to feel it in her heart." 

*< And the occasion no doubt will not be wanting," says the 
first, wiUi a sigh. " But look ! there she is I" And at this 
moment Captain Olive observes that the Duchesse de Lalli^re 
has entered the imperial box and is receiving with a charming 
smile the Empress's compliments. 

" Vive la joie I" says some one, and Clive threads his way 
out. Some indefinable instinct makes him seek the open air. 
A few moments later, he is standing bare-headed in the Park. 
It is a clear October night ; there is no moon, but the stars 
are shining out, bringing the alleys of magnificent trees into 
bold relief. Captain Clive feels a certain sense of irritation 
against himself for having been so moved by what was after 
all only a clever piece of acting. 

" It is stupid, he says, << to try to awaken pain^ emotions 
when the object is merely to amuse. All theatrical repre- 
sentations should be pleasing. I would have tragedies, and 
novels that end badly, burned by the common hangman." 

Let me pause a moment, as he stands, to sketch you the 
portrait of my hero. Hero I how can a man merit that grand 
title who does no good worth recording in his life, who, on 
the contrary, by his selfishness curses and embitters irretriev- 
ably the life of another human being ? Captain the Honor- 
able Alsager Clive has no better title to being a hero than 
that he occupies the principal rdle in this story. Yet do not 
misunderstand me : do not suspect this frank debonair-lookin<]: 
young Englishman of any secret villany. No need to look 
down at those shapely feet to be sure there is no cloven hoof 
to conceal : as he stands bare-headed in the autumn night with 
the soft wind stirring his close-shorn curls, I have no evil to 
record against him, no crime to brand him worse than his fel- 
low-men : I could say nothing more to his prejudice than that 
perhaps he is a little selfish. 

Onfy selfish! Great heaven I what vice has served the 
devil's turn half so well as this little failing so common to 
fallen humanity, which it would seem almost harsh to call by 
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00 Btern a Dame. Only selfah ! the man who by his extrava- 
gance impoYerishes his family, who in the pursuit of pleasure 
spends money he does not possess, cripples his parents, and 
robs his sisters of their modest dowries (or perhaps their very 
means of existence at the father's death) to pay his debts of 
honor, may be only selfish. The wife who squanders in reck- 
less ostentation the money her husband is shortening his life 
by toil and anxiety to win is only selfish; the man who plucks 
a human flower that grows in the pathway of his life and casts 
it away to be trampled under foot and to rot among foul weeds 
is only selfish; the man or woman who, for vanity's sake, 
encourages and wins a love he or she never means to requite, 
and so spoils a life, is only selfish ; the man who seeks his 
pleasure abroad and leaves an aching heart at home is only 
selfish ; the being who curses a whole household by caprice 
and ill temper is only selfish I None of these things, how- 
ever, are to be scored against Alsager Glive so far : he has 
robbed neither mother nor sisters by his extravagance ; if he 
has spent more than his income (which he certainly has on 
more occasions than one), it has been no serious inconvenience 
to his father and elder brother ; he has not deliberately led 
any woman into guilt or folly, though he may have partici- 
pated in both ; and he has an excellent temper. 

The novelist of to-day does not consider it de rigrieur to 
make his heroes faultlessly handsome nor to enter into long 
details of feature and coloring, and indeed, unless a man or 
woman be undeniably handsome, beauty is so much '* in the 
eye of the beholder'' that minute description is unwise, espe- 
cially if one desires to prepossess the reader. 

Captain Clive is a man on whose appearance you might 
hear a dozen different opinions from as many persons : he is 
" good-looking," " nice-looking," " charming," " he has such a 
pleasing expression," ^^ he is handsome," " no, not handsome, 
but his manner is very fascinating," etc., etc. 

" At all events, he is a perfect gentleman." And this is so 
obvious that no one thinks it necessary to respond to the re- 
mark. One gift Captain Clive possesses, — eyes that can make 
a woman believe anything that his lips utter, and when he 
speaks with them he is always sincere (for the moment at 
least). 

He is a general favorite : most men with a pleasant smile 
B 2* 
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and a good temper are : men like him, so do women, children, 
and animals. Fortune has not been a niggard godmother to 
him : she has endowed him with most things that make life 
worth having, — health, courage, good spirits. He is well-boni, 
and, if not over-burdened with money, is at least ignorant of 
the sensation of wanting anything material to his comfort. 
And he has an excellent chuice of succeeding his brother 
Lord Ryvendale, who is consumptive, and who two years ago 
lost his only son. 

A perturbed mind is so unusual a thing with Captain Glivo 
that he feels as surprised and irritated as a man who has never 
known an ache or pain might do on awaking one morning 
with a headache. The sensation, however, does not last long, 
but gives way to the previous feeling of provoked curiosity to 
know where he and the duchess have met before. 

Who does not know the exciting sport of hunting a souve- 
nir ! how it eludes us just as we are about to grasp it, how it 
carries us over hill and dale, into the clouds and under the 
earth, and sometimes leaves us at last in the same impenetrable 
darkness 1 And who does not know the triumph of catching 
it after a long chase, even when it is only a little paltry occur- 
rence not worth the trouble of remembering ! 

Alsager Clive hunts on in his memory with true British 
obstinacy. 

" By Jove! I have it!" he cries, at last, with a sense of 
genuine triumph. And swiiUy through his mind flashes the 
scene of their last meeting. 

The palace, blazing with lights, disappears, the great avenues 
of trees fade from his sight, and, instead, he sees a gray 
November morning in England. He has not long been home 
from India, and is down at his father's place in Southshire. 
It is a hunting-morning, and, for some reason that he forgets 
or does not care to remember now, he has been late at the 
meet. The hounds have found and gone away ; he sees two 
or three straggling red-coats a couple of fields ahead of him, 
and he is sailing after them on his gallant bay in not the besi 
humor in the world. He is fast diminishing the distance be- 
tween himself and them, when he is conscious of another actor 
upon the scene. To his intense disgust, it is a woman and 
alone ! Captain Clive is fired by an unworthy ambition : he 
wants to pass her, so that, if she shovld come to grief, he, at 
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ill eventB, will not be behind to pick np the pieces. But Fate, 
in her pleasant little ironical way, ordains that our hero shall 
be the victim of the calamity he is most eager to avoid. The 
fair Amazon's horse blunders at a fence, and, to hib horror, he 
sees him go crashing down on the other side. The rider has 
disappeared. No wonder hunting-men hate women to ride to 
hounds. A mim may be dreadfully cut up to see his friend 
lying insensible, perhaps dead, on the field, but it cannot fill 
his mind with the appalling horror that the sight of a woman 
in a similar predicament does. Alsager's heart stands 8ti?l as he 
makes for a gap lower down, not desiring to increase the catas- 
trophe by crushing the hapless fair one beneath the bay's hoofs. 
It is with something between delight and indignation that, as he 
comes up, he sees a very pretty face looking up archly out of 
the ditch in which the lower half of its owner is submerged, — 
delight that she is uninjured, indignation that he has lost all 
chance of a run for nothing. He, however, dismounts with 
an excellent grace to her assistance. 

'< I am so dreadfully sorry,*' she says, halting between smiles 
and tears. ^' I have spoiled your run, and— and my horse has 
broken his girths, and what shall I do?" 

The position certainly offers complications. Alsager looks 
about him, but neither far nor near does he see a sign of any 
one who appears to belong to the distressed damsel. 

" Are you out — ^alone ?" he asks, with some hesitation. 

" Yes — no," she stammers. " I was out for a ride with my 
groom : I did not mean to follow, and he is on the old black 
cob which won't jump a yard, and — and it serves me right." 

Here the lovely eyes are veiled by tears of vexation, and 
the red lips quiver. 

Captain CUve grasps the situation. One more added to the 
list of the Mi daughters of Eve who have fallen through dis- 
obedience. 

She is still in the ditch, for it will take both his arms to get 
her out, and there is nothing to tie his horse to, and it seems 
hardly desirable to ^ve the bay the chance of careering round 
the field in emulation of that other riderless one. But ** where 
there's a will there*s a way," and, the couple in question having 
a very hearty will to release themselves from so embarrassing a 
predicament, ihe lady is ere long on terra firma. But in a 
woful plight I Her dainty feminine mind is sorely vexed as 
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she looks down upon the half that has been released, — ^little 
boots, nether garments, skirt, one cake of black mud. If it 
were not for shame's sake, the heroine of this ignoble incident 
would burst into tears. 

Captain Clive is good tempered; the damsel is fiiir; he 
smiles at her encouragingly. 

" It is very unfortunate,'* he says, '' but the only thing is to 
make the best of it." As he speaks, he looks round for her 
horse, but it has gone off on its own account This compli- 
cates matters very much indeed. " Are you &r from home ?" 
he asks, in some dismay. 

*' It must be quite four miles from The Towers," she says, 
sorrow&Uy, ^^ and I do not think there is even the poorest 
cottage within a mile. And I am so stiff with this clay, I 
don't believe I could walk a yard.'^ 

^' And this field would be bad walking under any circum- 
stances," adds Captain Clive. " No ; there is only one thing 
for it. I must put you on my horse and lead him to the 
nearest cottage." 

'^ I am so ashamed 1 What can I say ? What can I do ? 
What can you think of me ?" 

The pretty troubled face does not appeal to the man's eyes 
and hea^ in vain. 

*^ What can I think ?" he answers, gallantly. '* I think I 
am as fortunate as you are the reverse in this contre-temps 
Let me put you up 1" 

She looks down at his varnished boots that are almost as 
unsuitable as her own for the proposed pilgrimage. 

" You are too kind," she falters ; then, desperately, " oh, I 
never, never will do anything wrong again in my life." 

^' I cannot say Amen to that," says the young soldier, still 
in the same gallant frame of mind. Truth to tell, he no 
longer regrets the vanished hunt. And indeed so charming 
a face might compensate a more eager Nimrod than Captain 
Olive for a lost run. 

Having soothed and quieted the bay, he takes the reluctant 
and muddy little foot in his hand and lifts the fair one to 
the saddle. The habit brushes and besmirches his scarlet 
coat, adding another pang to the penitent's remorse, but his 
good humor is imperturbable. And, taking the surprised bay 
by the bridle, he leads him for a mile and a half through mire 
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and slnsli to the nearest farm-honse, and I think even the fair 
dame of Coventry could not have felt one whit more fright- 
ened and ashamed than Viva Carlton did on that disastrous ride. 
There was not much opportunity for conversation by the road, 
for Captain Clive had his work cut out in picking his way and 
soothing the injured feelings of the bay, and the fair one was 
too overwhelm^ with shame and confusion to find much com- 
pany talk. 

" And now/' he said, when he had lifted her down, there- 
by adding another memento to his coat, " I will ride to The 
Towers and tell them to send a carriage for you at once. I 
presume I have the honor of speaking to Miss Carlton." 

She makes an affirmative sign, and, blushing vividly, says, — 

** How can I thank you ? I shall never forget you as long 
as I live !" and then she adds, with a return of her natural 
vivacity, " but I hope I shall never see you again." 

He smiles. 

" I venture to prophesy that you will," he answers, and, 
mounting, he salutes her and rides away. 

But Captain Clive was too confident : he never saw Miss 
Carlton again : when he called a few days later to inquire after 
her, she had left for Paris the previous day, and he had to be 
content with the hearty thanks of her uncle. 

He was unfeignedly chagrined for the moment ; but there 
were so many bright eyes in the world, and most of them 
were so pleased to put forth their lustre for the benefit of the 
young soldier, that it is scarcely to be wondered at if one par- 
ticular pair soon fisided into a dim comer of his memory. 

But to-night they are shining out again, more beautiful and 
lustrous, it seems to him, than any that have irradiated his 
life between this and then. It is the same face, but far love- 
lier, for the soul has awakened in it. 

When Captain Clive returns to the palace, the theatricals 
are over, the Emperor and Empress have retired, the Duchesse 
de Lalli^re has disappeared also : the party in general shows 
signs of breaking up. Captain Clive mounts to the smoking- 
room, where he finds the duke the centre of an animated 
group. The talk is of racing, and, as Alsager approaches, the 
duke turns to appeal to him about the pedigree of an English 
horse. He joins the group and gives the desired information. 
Presently he and the duke are left alone together. Captain 
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Oliye would like to make some flattering remark to the hiur 
band upon the wife's talent for impersonation, but words that 
are wont to fall readily from lipe trained to courteous utter- 
ances somehow fiiil him to-night : he feels more awkward and 
embarrassed with the duke than he ever remembers to have 
felt with a man in his life. Not, heaven knows, that he has 
any thought of the fair duchess that, were his breast an open 
book, the husband might not read : his feeling for her is one 
of the most exalted admiration. At last with considerable 
diffidence he brings the conversation round to the tableaux 
vivants, and is disgusted with himself for the commonplace 
remark which is all that offers itself to his mind upon the 
occasion. 

" Mon Dieu I*' laughs the duke, gayly, '' my wife astonished 
me. Would you not say I had given her cause for much grief 
on seeing her assume such a natural despair ? She has a great 
talent for acting." 

'< I have had the honor of seeing Madame la Duchesse be- 
fore,'* says Alsager. << It was on an occasion when she was 
Buffering from a real chagrin, though not of a very serious 
nature. And he tells the stoiy of the November morning's 
escapade. 

The duke laughs heartily. 

'' She will thank you again to-morrow for your good officer. 
There is a stag-hunt, as of course you know. My wife and I 
both mean to follow. Tou will be there ?" 

Alsager answers in the affirmative, and shortly afterwards 
they bid each other good-night with a cordial English hand- 
shake. The duke has a great regard for British habits and 
customs. 

Captain Clive goes to his room, and, having dismissed his 
servant, draws an easy-chair to the fire, lights a cigar, and 
falls into a revery. 

The evenings are cold : the royal logs that blaze in the wide 
ehimney are welcome: they throw a warm light over the 
room and give that air of comfort which always seems want- 
ing without a fire. The room is hung in pale-colored stuff 
embroidered in large crimson flowers ; the handsome furniture 
is mahogany, and the china, Sevres, marked with the imperial 
cipher. 

Captain Clive is as unconscious of detail as the majority of 
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his sex : tlie general effect is agreeable to him, and aids him 
to fall into a revery of considerable duration. He is thinking 
a good deal about the Duo de Lalli^re, a great deal more about 
the duchesf!. 

How came this fresh young English girl to be transplanted 
to the French court ? Was it ambition that united her to a 
ibreigner, a man at least twenty years older than herself, or 
was this was one of the freaks in which love delights ? And 
what was the duchess's history ? He knew that she was niece 
to Mr. Carlton of The Towers, and that she had frequently 
stayed with him ; but where had she spent the rest of her 
time ? In France, no doubt : otherwise it would be impossible 
to account for her perfect knowledge of the French language. 
And she must have mixed with the first society : Alsager, no 
mean judge of such matters, had recognized perfectly behind 
the gay, almost coquettish manner in vogue at the imperial 
court, the refinement, the distinguished air of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. 

Captain Clive decides that this has been a ma/na,ge de eoTir 
venance, — one that has evidently turned out well,- — so far at 
least But he has a great curiosity to know whether a man 
of the duke's calibre, genial, superficial, devoted to the material 
part of life, is calculated to satisfy a woman who so obviously 
possesses a soul and the capacity for de^ feeling as the 
duchess. Is she happy? Certainly, if one may judge by 
outward appearances. Hw gaycty is natural, unforced ; there 
are no lurking traitor lines near eyes or mouth to tell of hidden 
griefs or unfilled longings ; her entourage is one calculated to 
satisfy even an ambitious woman. 1/ she loves her husband, 
Alsager can find no flaw in her happiness. But he is so much 
older than she is! French husbands after the first twelve 
months are not often uxorious. 

Alsager's cigar bums the end of his nose, and he goes to 
bed. 

His first waking thought in the morning is a hope that the 
day will be fine : he is looking forward eagerly to the stag- 
hunt, not because he particularly affects the popular sport at 
Compi^ne, but because he is to be presented to the duchess. 
He cannot caU to mind that in his life, ardent admirer as he 
has always been of the fair, he was ever so anxious to make 
or rather renew his acquaintance with one of them before. 
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He goes to the window and looks out His aspirations are 
crowned : the day is &ir. But, having ascertained this fact, 
he yet lingers, as he well may. Before him stretches the 
forest like a sea, — wave upon wave of mighty tree-tops rolling 
to the &r horizon, swaying and surging gently in the freshen- 
ing breeze. Beneath the pale sun of the early October morn- 
ing they glow like a purple, gold-broidered mantle, reaching 
from one end of heaven to the other. 

^^It is nine o'clock: breakfast is fixed for half-past ten, 
half an hour earlier than usual. Captain Clive sips his 
chocolate, dresses at leisure, and saunters out on the terrace. 
The duke is there before him. 

''Have you been over the stables?" he asks Alsager, to 
whom he has taken a great fancy. '' Come with me and see 
what you are going to ride." And, nothing loath. Captain 
Clive follows him. The duke is evidently a great luminary 
in the imperial stables. 

At half-past eleven, the Emperor and Empress, and those 
of their guests who are so disposed, leave the castle, some in 
chars-drbanc, some on horseback. The Emperor rides, the 
Empress drives : she is not going to follow to-day. The meet 
is at Puits du Boi, — an immense cross-road in the heart of 
the forest. It would be difficult to ima^e a more picturesque 
sight than the one which presents itself to Captain Clive's 
view as he rides up to the place of rendezvous. Mounted 
piqueurs in red breeches and gold-laced hats ; valets-de-chiens 
in silver-buckled shoes, holding the hounds ; facing them the 
carriages of guests from the neighboring chateaux drawn up 
in a semicircle, and groups of ladies, and men in the uniform 
of the imperial hunt, dispersed about. Among these, Alsa- 
ger's quick eyes espy the duchess, and in a moment he is 
making his way towards her. As they come face to face the 
same thought flashes across each : 

" No woman can touch an Englishwoman in the saddle 1" 

'' No man in the world looks like an Englishman on horse* 
backr 
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CHAPTER m. 

D^SILLUSIONN^E. 

The duchess separates herself from the group of which sho 
is the centre, and comes forward. 

" How do you do, Captain Clive ?" And she reaches out 
her hand to him with a cordial grace, not waiting for her hus- 
band, who is beside her, to make a formal presentation. <' So 
you have found out at last who I am 1'' she adds, with an arch 
smile. 

'' As if, having once seen, one could ever forget the Duchesa 
de Lalli^re," he replies, bending over her hand. 

" And yet," she says, with a merry glance, " your eyes were 
saying all last night at dinner, ^ Where on earth have I seen 
that woman before?*" 

" Were they ?" And Alsager smiles in answer to the 
bright eyes that are looking kindly at him. " I had hoped 
they were better bred. And the last time I saw you — By the 
way, duchess, do you remember what your parting words to me 
were ?" 

"Indeed I do," she answers, gayly. "They must have 
sounded very rude; but they were not rudely meant. I said 
I hoped I should never see you again. Oh, I was so ashamed, 
so grievously ashamed I My cheeks tingled for a month every 

time I thought of that disastrous ride, and my uncle 

Hark 1" (as die horns sound and the hounds begin to bark 
furiously) " the stag is loose. Au revoir. To-day at aU events 
I am not going to spoil your sport." And she reins in that 
he may pass her. 

" Duchess," he says eagerly, — ^more eagerly than so popu- 
lar a man with the fair as Captain Clive is wont to plead,— 
" if I was once so fortunate as to be of some slight service to 
you, won't you reward me by letting me be your escort to- 
day?" 

" It would be a shame," she answers, shaking her head. 

B 8 
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<' No I you and the duke shall have your sport : there is more 
than one of these beautifully got-up cavaliers who will be 
only too grateful for an excuse to look after a woman.** 

" I will not press myself upon you," says Alsager, showing 
unmistakably in his face the disappointment he feels. 

'' Come, then. If you are serious, I accept,'* laughs the 
duchess, putting her horse into a gallop, and away they go at 
a royal pace down the stately glade. 

The stag gives them an exciting run ; there is little oppor- 
tunity for conversation, but the two, well mounted, confident, 
full of the flush of health and pleasure, are filled with a great 
sense of bten-itre as they fly side by side through the mag- 
nificent and seemingly interminable aJleys. 

The hunt is over ; the stag is dead, after making a gallant 
stand : the few who have followed to the end are stra^ling 
homewards ; among these are Alsager and the duchess. 

" At all events, I did not spoil your run to-day,** she says, 
turning to him with a little triumphant smile. " This is quite 
a diflerent conclusion from that ever-to-be-lamented ride to 
hounds.** 

" Why do you say that,** he cries, eagerly, — " when it was 
one of the happiest days of my life ?** 

At this moment he genuinely thinks it must have been. 
His eyes are so eloquent, the duchess is forced to turn away, 
but she rallies him with all the vivacity of a Frenchwoman 
accustomed to exaggerated compliments. 

" The happiest day of your life !** she laughs : " wading 
knee-deep in a ploughed field, with a muddy coat, and a dam- 
sel in tears (I believe I cried) clinging on like grim death to 
your outraged hunter. Some day you must tell me about 
the unhappiest one, if that was the happiest. My uncle teases 
me about it to this day. He declared he would change mj 
name from Viva to Eva.*' 

** Viva ? is that your name?" 

«* Yes. Do you like it ?** 

" It is charming." 

« Shall I ten you the origin of it?*' 

" K you will,*' and Alsager bends nearer to listen. 

" You must know, then, my real name is Genevieve. When 
I went to England as a child, my English uncle translated it 
into Qenoveva, after the heroine of some favorite poem of his. 
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Tliis, bdng inconvenientlj long, soon dropped into Veva. One 
day, when I was about seven, I saw the word Viva in a news- 
paper, and asked Uncle Bernard its meaning. ^ It is a word 
of welcome,' he said, 'a word the people shout when they 
are glad, when they hail a sovereign, or some person they 
delight to honor.' * Then I will be called Viva,' I exclaimed ; 
and he laughed, and said, * So be it 1' and from that day to 
this I have been called Viva, and unless some one seems to 
find it strange I rarely even remember the origin of my 
name." 

'^ But you are English really ?" asks Alsager, feeling that 
he cannot bear any nation but his own to claim this charming 
creature. 

" Oh, I am half and half," she answers, laughing ; " but I 
think I am most English, because I believe so much in everv- 
thing English. That is an unmistakable sign, is it not ?" 

*' Unmistakable," he answers, joining in the laugh. 

*' My father was English, and my mother French. Both 
died before I can remember. But I have had such a happy 
life, I have nothing to regret. My grandmother, the Marquise 
de Feuil, brought me up principally, and she believes in no- 
thing but the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; but my uncle, Mr. 
Carlton, has a great regard for the Emperor, who used to stay 
at The Towers before he came to the throne, so I was a good 
deal at the oourt even before my marriage. Then I used fre- 
quently to stay in England, and actually made my first appear- 
ance in society in London. Indeed, it was there I met my 
husband." 

<< Tell me, duchess," says Captain Clive, looking curiously 
at his lovely companion : ^< you said just now your life has 
been so happy. Pardon me if I seem impertinent, but how 
b it possible if you have not known sorrow that you could 
simulate it so painfully well as you did last night ?" 

'< It is a mysteiy to me," answers the duchess, simply. '' I 
suppose I looked the part, since every one says so, but I can- 
not tell how I looked. It was D 's doing. From the first 

it was proposed that I should personate Joy. That was nat- 
ural enough. I always feel bright and happy : they tell me 
I look so. Then there was great question who should be 

Borrow. A dozen were named, but D shook his head. 

One day he asked me to come for a moment to his room with 
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the dnka When we were there (he is a little spoiled and 
strange, yon know), he pushed open the door of his dressing- 
room, and said, ' M. le Dae, yon will find several ohjeets to 
amuse yon in there: be so kind as to leave Madame with me.' 
And the duke, who is very good-natured, laughed and went in, 
and D shut the door. 

^' For two or three moments he took no notice of me, but 
looked at one or two pictures and shifted them to a different 
light ; then he turned suddenly, and said, — 

'^ ' Duchess, I have made up my mind that you shall take 
the part of Sorrow.' 

" ^ I r I exclaimed, petrified with astonishment. 

"*Yes,' he answered, composedly. *You have, perhaps 
without being aware of it, an immense imagination. It is not, 
as some people believe, necessary to have felt a great sorrow 
to be able to depict it : it is sufficient that you can imagine it. 
Men and women have been stricken to the heart ere now 
without betrajring their agony in a line of their &ces. Be so 
good as to sit here.' And he placed me a chair near the window 
lookout over the forest. * I want you to forget the present, 
to forget your own life, and to fancy that, instead of being 
admir^ and beloved as you are, you are without a friend in 
the world, that the man you have loved with your whole soul 
has betrayed you, that you are despised and forgotten by all, 
that you have offended heaven and dare not ask for hope or 
comfort there, that in the wide world there is no human being 
to whose heart you can turn for love or sympathy. You know 
the story of La Valli^re. Fancy you are she when she left 
the king for the second time and he did not recall her.' 

" And, as he spoke, he followed my husband into the other 
room and shut the door behind him. I do not know how it 
was, but his words, and the voice in which he spoke them, 
produced a strange effect upon me. The story of La Yalli^re 
always had a singular fascination for me. I recalled the scene 
of which I had so oflen read : for the moment I involuntarily 
fancied myself the poor deserted broken-hearted Louise. I 
was in a deep revery when suddenly the door re-opened, and 
D came towards me smiling. 

<< < Brava, madame 1' he said. ' I am not often mistaken. 
I took a base advantage to watch you through a chink I made 
expressly in my wall. Let your thoughts run in the same 
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groove on the night of the tableaux, and I predict not only a 
success but a sensation.' I refused at first ; I was opposed to 
making a travesty of a broken heart ; but the duke joined his 

persuasions to those of D , and," adds the duchess, sighing, 

" I yielded." 

'' I wish you had not," said Alsager, looking fixedly at 
her. 

"Why?" 

"Because nothing but what is fair and bright and glad 
should ever be connected with you. Now, when those who 
saw you last night think of you, they will never be able to 
forget the sorrowful look you wore." 

" People have not such good memories as you give them 
credit for. The impression, if I made one, will soon be re- 
placed by a new one. To-night we are to have a curie froide^ 
and afterwards a dance." 

" Will you honor me by giving me a waltz ?" says Alsager, 
eagerly. 

" Certainly I will. I always like to dance with an English- 
man." 

Here they are joined by the duke. 

At five o'clock Captain Clive received an invitation to drink 
tea in the Empress's apartments. When he entered the room, 
the Duchesse de Lalli^re was seated on a sofa beside her 
Majesty, giving her an animated account of the run. The 
Empress sent for Captain Clive, talked very graciously to him 
about England and horses, asked after some of his friends whom 
she had met when in London, and delighted him by her gracious 
tact and kindness. In Alsager's opinion the Ch§»teau de Com- 
pi^gne held at this moment the two most charming women in 
the world. Other men approached in their turn ; the conver- 
sation became general ; one gave the latest details of a cause 
cilebre that was going on, another whispered a new scandal * 
presently an Italian went to the piano and sang some delicious 

songs. He was followed by the Comte de B , who had a 

talent for improvising and made some very neat compliments 
to the ladies of the company in his song. 

At dinner, Captain Clive again manoeuvred to sit where he 
could see the duchess. To-night she was not next the Em- 
peror (one of the imperial princesses had arrived), but was 
placed between two high dignitaries. Alsager had elected to 

8* 



' 
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take in a French countess, neither very young nor lovelj, for 
the sole purpose of talking and hearing about the duchess. 
His oompanion showed every disposition to gratify him. 

'^Oh, yes, she is charming, our little duchess/' she remarks, 
in answer to an observation of his. " Some of us wondered 
a little at her choosing the duke, who is only of the First 
Empire ; but he is enormously rich, and is very &irly received 
by the Faubourg Saint-Grermaiu." 

'^ You wondered at the marriage on account of the disparity 
in age ?*' says Alsager, interrogatively. 

"Mon Dieu, no!" replies- Madame de L , with vivacity ; 

*' if he had been twenty years older that would have been no 
objection : you know in France we do not hold your romantic 
views about marriage. But Madame de FeuU, the grand- 
mother of the duchess, is so proud, — proud as she is poor." 

" Madame de Feuil is of old family ?" asks Captain Clive. 

^^ She is marquise : that speaks for itself. As you doubtless 
know, monsieur, no marquis has been created since Moli^re. 
But the De Feuils date from long before Moli^re : they are 
quite of the vieille roche. However, it was an excellent mar- 
riage ; and I think Madame de Feuil showed great sense in 
not opposing it." 

"Then it was a love-match? The duchess married th^ 
duke from choice ?" 

" But without doubt. It was rumored that neither het 
English undo nor her grandmother were altogether in favor 
of the marriage." 

^^ But the duke seems amiable and agreeable : he evidently 
holds a high position at this court?'' 

^^Parfaitement: he is much liked: he has a charming 
manner, and has always had a great success with women." 

" And he fell desperately in love with Miss Carlton," says 
Alsager, to whom this seems a natural and very comprehen- 
sible idea. 

His interlocutor gives him a shrewd glance. 

" Well, no," she answers : " I should not say desperaiely,^^ 

Captain CUve's eyes betray all the astonishment he feels. 

" Does it seem so impossible to you that a man could be 
chosen by the duchess without being desperately in love with 
her in return ?" asks Madame.de L— - — , with a malicious little 
unile. " I assure you I have known men who were neither 
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« 

yoang nor rich nor handsome married to beautiful women and 
yet the love was not on their side." 

^ Why did he many her, then ?" says Akager, almost in- 
dignant, and completely mystified. 

'^ I might fear to be indiscreet," she answers, dropping her 
voice, " but that the story is so well known. You ask why 
ho married her? He wished to ally himself with a good 
family, and " 

" And ?" echoes Alsager, eagerly. 

^^ He wished that little affair about Madame de Marsal to 
be forgotten." 

<< Madame de Marsal ?" 

'* Yes : she arrived to-day. That is she with the magnifi- 
cent diamond coronet, — the second lady on his Majesty's left." 

'^ But she is not young," says Alsager, after one glance. 

" No," replies Madame de L , with some coldness. 

" Ah I I have heard that hetmU de diable is the only beauty 
Englishmen care for." . 

Captain Clive sees his error, and hastens to repair it. 

" I am not one of those," he answers. '^ There are few 
women who do not in my opinion grow more charming as they 
grow older. What they lose in youth, they gain in tact and 
the art of pleasing." 

Madame de L— - — is appeased. 

" Madame de Marsal is one of those," she says. " There 
are few women at this court who would not tremble to have her 
for a rival even now. You did not remark, perhaps, how pale 
our young duchess became when she entered the room. Even 
the duke, self-possessed as he is, looked hardly at his ease. It 
is the first time he has seen her since his marriage." 

" And he was in love with her before ?" 

" People pretended so. The duke and M. Marsal had a dis- 
pute, — about cards, of course, — and there was a duel. M. de 
Marsal was wounded in the arm. He is travelling in America 



now. 



Captain Clive looks over at the duchess. It may be only fancy, 
consequent upon what he has just heard, but it seems to him 
that her gayety is not so spontaneous to-night, — that there is 
an anxious look in her lovely eyes. He glances from her to 
Madame de Marsal, and his soul is filled with wonder as men's 
souls are sometimes when they look from the woman who seemn 
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to them all that is fair and desirable to the woman who is hef 
rival. 

When dinner is over, the guests repair to the windows over- 
looking the court-yard where the curie is to take place. Some 
score of privileged persons follow the imperial party to the 
centre balcony. Captain Glive is honored by an invitation to 
make one of them. It is a weird, striking scene which the 
guests are summoned to witness. The night is dark, but hun- 
dreds of torches of colored flame light up the court-yard and 
bring into prominence the hounds barking and jostling each 
other against the railing, the men in rich liveries, and tiie ex- 
pectant crowd of the Compi^gne bourgeoisie. The remains of 
the stag were placed in front of the portico, covered by the head 
and skin, and the chief huntsman stood ready with his whip 
to give the sign for the hounds to rush to their feast The 
Emperor gave a signal, the huntsman lowered his whip, the 
dogs bounded forward with firantic yells, but their prey was 
not to be so easily gained. The whip was raised, and they halted 
in mid-career, crouching, and foaming with impatience and 
fury. 

Twice was this repeated. The third time they were allowed 
(0 fling themselves unchecked on their meal. Then came the 
cracking of bones, the low growls of savage pleasure, the fight- 
ing over tit-bits, and the orgy was in full swing. The piqueurs 
sounded a fanfaronade, torches were waved, a sea of red fire 
illumined the court-yard : altc^ther, it seemed rather like a 
glimpse of the infernal regions. 

'^Not a very edifying or ennobling sight," said Captain 
Clive in a low voice to the English ambassador, near whom he 
was standing. 

" It is a thing to see," was the reply. 

** Once," assented Alsager ; and his eyes wandered in search 
of the duchess. She was talking to the Emperor, but every 
moment her eyes strayed to the duke, who was leaning over 
Madame de Marsal. Alsager turned to watch too. The lady 
was conversing apparently in an indifferent manner, but once 
she raised her eyes and gave one long look into the duke*s. It 
was very expressive. 

An uncomplimentaxy word was smothered between Alsa- 
ger's teeth. 

'^ She is dangerous," he thought, and turned suddenly to 
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Bee if the duobess had been witness of the look. He met her 
eyes, and they had an unconscious piteous air of appeal in 
them. Alsager's heart throbbed ; a red flush came into his 
face. He would give his right hand to make the duchess 
happy. He felt a vindictive desire to strangle her rival. 
Her rival ! What a besotted fool that Frenchman must be I 
How could a man of the world like Bernard Carlton give this 
fair young creature to such a man, to have her heart broken 
by his cursed infidelities 1 

Men are so down on those iniquities in others that they are 
most prone to themselves. How David's soul was fired by 
Nathan's story of the ewe lamb 1 

The dancing has commenced. All through dinner, all 
through the spectacle afterwards, Alsager has been thinking 
of the moment when he will approach the duchess to claim 
his promised waltz. 

As he enters the ball-room, he sees her surrounded by a 
crowd of men, all eagerly pressing their claims. A quadrille 
is about to commence : she rises, and takes the arm of her 
partner. 

"The next is yours," she whispers to Alsager, with a 
charming smile, as she passes him. He does not dance this 
time, but stands watehing her. Every hour makes her more 
gracious in his eyes, eveiy new thing she does seems to lend 
her an additional charm. 

At last the moment has come : her hand lies upon his arm, 
the soft strains of the music are thrilling through his brain ; 
he can hear his heart beat But he is saying to himself that 
what he feels is intense sympathy, — ^that he would give the 
world to be her brother. 

Now they are floating down the room as though the polished 
floor were a doud. They move together as if one will, one 
eonl animated them ; the flush of pleasure is on both theii 
faces; for this moment, at least, Madame de Marsal is for 
gotten. 

" That was perfect,** whispers the duchess, as they pause, 
her deep-blue eyes kindling with pleasure and excitement. 
''There is nothing in the world like a waits when all the 
agrimenU are perfect." 

" I wish it could last forever," is on Alsager*8 lips ; but he 
ehecks himself. And, as he is afraid to trust himself with 
C 
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words, he is silent. '* Shall we go on ?" the duchess sajB, 
presently ; and he puts his arm again round her slender waist. 
Onoe more they are in a short Paradise together, onoe more 
the music thrills their senses and their swiil feet fly rhythmic- 
ally to its strains, and then — ^it is over, and they are walking 
quietly out of the ball-room in the train of a dozen other 
couples. Alsager sees the duchess's eyes wandering hither 
and thither, and well conjectures their quest: he tries to stifle 
the pang that shoots through his heart. They pass from one 
salon to another ; and presently, at the end of the corridor, 
they come to a room, the door of which, instead of being wide 
open like the rest, is partly closed. What instinct makes the 
duchess push it open ? what reason makes Alsager desire to 
prevent her doing so ? 

They know soon enough. 

Its only occupants are the Duke de Lalli^re and Madame 
de Marsal. He is bending over her, and she appears deeply 
agitated. Quick as lightning the duchess draws back : Alsa- 
ger feels her hand tremble convulsively upon his arm. For a 
moment her dark eyes glance at him with the look of a startled 
fawn ; then, suddenly, she recovers herself, and says, with a 
smile, but so wan a smile it goes to his heart, — 

*' The music is beginning, and I have promised to dance 
with Prince M ." 

He knows not how it is, but he has no courage to ask her 
to dance with him again, as he has been longing to do ever 
since he released her slight form from his reluctant arm. And 
he is not surprised when, after the next dance, she disappears. 

The duchess goes to her apartments. Her faithful maid 
and foster-sister D^sir^e is awaiting her. Not even to her 
can she hint at this new trouble that has fallen upon her like 
a thunderbolt. 

'< Madame la Duchesse is pale : she is overtired," says D6- 
sir^e, anxiously. 

" I think I am, my good D^sir^e. I have done a great 
deal to-day." And she afiects to stifle a yawn, although she 
is so wide awake she feels as though no sleep will visit her 
eyelids to-night. With swifb and tender hands, Ddsir^e dis- 
robes her and oombs out her long hair, looking from time to 
time solicitously at the fair, loved face. It is so strange for 
her mistress to have nothing to tell her about her evening. 
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The dachess lets herself he put to bed, that she may not 
awaken D^sir^e's suspicions. 

" Good-night, ma bonne I" she says, gently. 

^* May I not stay with Madame until M. le Duo comes?" 
asks Ddsir^e, lingering. 

" No, my good D^sir^e : it is late. Good-night." 

But when her maid is gone, she draws a wrapper round her 
and throws herself into an arm-chair near the fire. There is 
a strange pain gnawing at her heart, — a pain that is new and 
bitter to her, — ^loubt. Has a blight fallen upon her life that 
has been so fair until now ? A superstitious terror creeps over 
her. " Why did I play at sorrow ?" she cries to herself. " I 
tried to feel it, to imagine it, and now is it coming to me un- 
bidden ? Oh, if my husband should still love that woman ! 
if she is going to take his heart from me I Oh, God ! what 
should I do ? Mary! mother of God I have pity upon me I" 
And she sinks on her knees and bursts into bitter weeping. 
After a time she recovers herself, and, leaning back in her 
chair, falls into a long revery. It is perhaps an hour before 
the handle of the door turns and the duke comes in. 

" What made you retire so early, ma belle ?" he asks, gayly, 
coming towards her, — "you who are such an indefatigable 
dancer ? I could scarcely believe you had left the ball-room." 

The duchess rises and puts out both her hands to him. 
There is a smile on her sweet face, — a look that is not re- 
proachful nor accusing: it is the candid smile of a loving 
woman. 

" Victor !" she says, and, pushing him gently into the chair 
from which she has risen, she seats herself at his feet. She 
looks like some lovely pictured angel in her white robe : the 
sleeves have fallen back, and show the beautiful arms that are 
clasped tenderly upon her husband*s knees ; the firelight irra- 
diates her fair face and gives a deeper glow to her dark eyes ; 
there is the earnestness of deep feeling in her expressive face. 
She speaks to him in French ; her utterance is rapid, there is 
an accent of strong emotion in her tremulous voice. 

She looks very young and fair : the duke is by no means 
insensible to her charms : he stoops and kisses her on either 
cheek. 

" You love your Viva, is it not so ?" murmurs the young 
duchess, twining her fingers in his ; '* you married me because 
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you loved me ; and I — dear Victor, I love you with all my 
neart. I would not that ours should be a marriage like so 
many that we see, where the husband and wife have but a 
cold iudi£ferent civility for each other : I would have all your 
heart and give you all mine. You will scold me, you will 
laugh at me, you will even perhaps be angry with me, but I 
can bear all, all, sooner than doubt you for one little moment. 
I know, my friend, that before our marriage you admired 
Madame de Marsal. Nay, think not I accuse you of any 
wrong ! She was married, and I believe you too noble to have 
unlawful, unhallowed thoughts of one who was the wife of 
another. But to-night, — oh, Victor, forgive me I — when I 
saw you together, when I saw the looks she cast on you, it 
tormented me ; I suffered cruelly. I never knew until thai 
moment that I was capable of jealousy. You see," adds the 
young duchess, her eyes filling with tears, and her voice taking 
a strangely pathetic tone, *^ I have always been first with my 
dear ones. And I shall be always with you, shall I not, my 
Victor ?'' And she clasps his hand tenderly. 

But the duke is vexed. His eyes are wandering and cold : 
this lovely pleading young face does not touch his heart : the 
only one that has ever done that is one much older, an arti- 
ficial face, — the face of a heartless, thorough-paced coquette, 
which can yet persuade him that the tenderest, most passion- 
ate soul in the world lies behind it. Viva looks up at him 
and waits with a mute agony of longing for his answer. 

'^ I do not care for the court ; I do not care for gayety," she 
pleads. '' I would leave it to-morrow, so that I might be all 
m all to you and you to me." 

<< Ma ch^/' replies the duke at last, in a oold tone, care- 
luUy avoiding her eyes, *' you do me a great honor. I feel 
flattered ; but pardon me if I say that these high-flown (ex- 
cMien) ideas seem more suitable to a school-girl than to a mar- 
ried woman, a woman of the world, a duchess. I am proud 
of your affection, I trust I am not unworthy of it, but it 
seems to me there are other things in life for people in our 
position than *fi^ ie par/att amour.* All that I have is 
yours ; my oonfidence in you is unbounded. Amuse yourself, 
he happy ; I put no restraint upon your pleasures, your ex- 
penditure ; I only ask in return that you shall not vex me by 
« ^play of jealousy whose only end would be to make vs both 
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ridiculous. Scenes are fatiguing; and, believe me, they do 

more to alienate the affection of a husband than anything in 

the world. Good-night, ma belle" (rising): <*you are not 

yourself to-night. Sleep well, and to-morrow I hope to see 

yon as radiant and as smiling as always." 

The duke goes out, and the duchess, with a set white face, 

sits watching the red embers on the hearth. It is indeed an 

agonizing pain when a tender human heart feels itself turning 

to stone. 

* « a|e ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

But hers is not the only aching heart in the palace. Here 
in this golden cage of Compi^gne, where there is so much 
magnificence and luxury, so much of the pomp and pride of 
life, there are poor birds beating their wings against the gilded 
bars. And the bars hurt none the less because they are of 
gold. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT THE "VAUDEVILLE." 

The Duo de Lalli^re is neither cruel nor vicious. He does 
not love his fair young wife : that is why her words chafe in- 
stead of delighting him. What could be so sweet, so dear to 
a man as to have the arms of the woman he loves around 
him, her heart beating against his, her dear lips telling him 
that he is all in all to her 1 But if it be not the one for whom 
his passion stirs, not the one who has the power to quicken 
every fibre of his heart, to make " the world well lost" if she 
be gained, why, then — then her arms might as well be blocks 
of wood, her heart-beats the ticking of a clock, her love-whis- 
pers the soughing of a wintry wind among dead leaves. And 
Fates so often will sit thus 1 The tokens of love that leave 
one man unresponsive, that chill rather than kindle him, would 
turn the blood of some other to fire, but they are not given to 
him, at least not by the woman from whom he covets them. 
And oflen with a man it is that only which cannot be his for 

which he is ready to lay down honor, ambition, even life itsel£ 

4 
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Sometimes, but far more seldom, it is so with women. Bat 
they, they dig a hole and bury their passion fathoms deep and 
let the grass grow green npon it : then they rise up and go 
about the business of their lives again with a brave smile. 
Their skeleton is double-locked in his closet, and they press 
the iron key tight against their tender breasts. 

The story that Captain Clive heard from his French neigh- 
bor's lips at dinner was virtually true. The Due de Lallidre 
married his wife because he was anxious to ally himself with 
good blood, and Viva Carlton came jointly from a French 
family and an English one that could trace unblemished 
descent through many generations. 

As for the De Lallidres, the less said about their &mily 
tree before the first Napoleon made the present man's grand- 
father duke and peer, the better. '' It takes three generations 
to make a gentleman,'' — so runs the saying. There is no 
better bred or mannered man at the French court than the 
Duo de Lalli^re : the Faubourg Saint-Germain might adopt 
him almost without a qualm. Fortune was liberal to him in 
every way : without being strictly handsome or clever, he had 
looks and brains enough to make an excellent figure in his 
world ; he was rich ; he loved sport ; women favored him : 
what more gifts need he ask at the hands of the gods? 
A time came when it seemed to him that a beautiful wife 
would add to his dignity, — ^that an heir to the De Lalli^res 
with blue blood flowing from his mother's veins was a thing 
to be desired. 

The duke had Anglomania : everything English found favor 
in his eyes: he was devoted to English sports: his horses 
were English, his grooms English, his carriages were by Peters, 
his clothes by Poole, his guns by Purdy, even his boots, most 
wonderful to relate, were by an English maker. But a wife 
was another matter: he did not know how far an Englishwoman 
would suit him : they were dignified, modest, admirable wives 
and mothers, but they were cold, and, as a rule, more domestio 
than social. The duke desired that his wife should shine at 
court and in society ; that her charms should irradiate him 
and make him an object of envy and wonder to the world. 
He was disposed to be perfectly indulgent, to surround his 
wife with every luxury, in short, to make Madame la Duchesse 
de Lalli^re a cynosure for the world's eyes to rest upon. And 
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there was another consideration. People were tftlking ahout 
his attentions to Madame de Marsal : for her sake it would 
be good to hush slanderous tongues by marrying. The duke 
went to England to look round him, and met his fate in Viva 
Carlton. He found her charming : she combined the vivacity, 
the piquancy of a Frenchwoman with the modest dignity of an 
Englishwoman. She had no fortune: her father had spent 
what property he had, and was entirely dependent upon Ber- 
nard Carlton, his elder brother, long before he met and fell in 
love with Mademoiselle Genevieve de Feuil. But the young 
lady's parents, having a higher destiny in view for her, treated 
the pretensions of Charles Carlton with extreme coldness. 
Then the young people took the law into their own hands, and 
one fine morning the young lady disappeared. So there were 
DO settlements, no provision for their possible descendants ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carlton lived on the liberal allowance made 
them by the master of The Towers. 

But the duke was generous ; it pleased him to confer every- 
thing : he would even have objected when Mr. Carlton pro- 
posed to settle ten thousand pounds upon his niece on her 
marriage. He set himself the task of making Viva love him. 
It was one he had practised so often and so successfully with 
her sex that he had little fear of failure. The blind goddess 
favored him again : perhaps she peeped under her bandage 
and sanv that it was her old favorite whom she had befriended 
so oflen. She must cheat sometimes, I think, or she would 
not smile so invariably on some people and frown so resolutely 
on others. Viva gave him her heart : he fascinated her : the 
disparity in their ages was even pleasing to her : she infinitely 
preferred a grave, dignified man of the world to the young 
men about her whom she was pleased to consider coxcombs. 
Her uncle, Mr. Carlton, was surprised at her choice, — ^more 
surprised than pleased : he wanted her to marry an English- 
man, and was considerably disappointed because she elected 
to become a French duchess rather than an English countess, 
of which the opportunity was oflfered her. Truth to tell, he 
would rather have seen her plain Mrs. in his own country 
than " Madame la Duchesse*' in France. However, he did 
not consider himself entitled to oppose her wishes, if love, not 
ambition, dictated them. 

'^ My dear child," he said, taking both her hands and look 
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iDg with bis penetrating eyes into the deep olear walls of hen, 
*' are y€u $ure you love the duke ?" 

Viva blushed, and looked away, as is the wont of a modest 
woman when a question of such a nature is put to her. 

*^ Are you quite sure, my dear, that you are not a littlo 
dazzled by the prospect of all that M. de Lalli^re has to offer 
you ?** 

This time indignation deepens the carnation that modesty 
has painted on the fair cheeks. 

*' I am quite sure," she says, trying to steady the tremor in 
her voice, and looking at her uncle with eyes whose truth he 
would stake his life upon. " / am quite twe that I love 
Victor ybr himself.^* 

" Then, my love," responds Bernard Carlton, releasing her 
hands and trying to repress the disappointment he feels, 
*' there is nothing for me to say but Ood bless you I and I 
hope you will be very happy." 

So Viva married the duke. And if he had only known it, 
what a treasure he had won I What a mine of wealth was 
that fresh young heart I how full of love, of tenderness, of 
sympathy 1 But the owner of that mine never cared to ez- 

Slore the hidden depths that would have made him rich in-, 
eed : he was fond of Viva, proud of her, but she did not stir 
his heart of hearts ; it was only Pauline de Marsal who could 
do that. When he married, the duke did his best to forget 
the woman who had so powerful and baneful an influence 
over him : he meant to be true in the spirit as in the letter to 
his young wife, and, until to-night, he had been fairly suc- 
cessful in his efforts to drop her out of his life. But to-night 
he was forced to acknowledge to himself that his long struggle 
had been fruitless, that when her eyes looked into his with 
the old fire, all his resolves, all his strength, all his soul, 
melted before them and left him as much her slave as in the 
days gone by. 

And that was all Pauline de Marsal cared for. She had 
heard of the duke's marriage, of Viva's charms, of his appar- 
ent devotion to her, and she said, setting her small white 
teeth, " We shall see who is the stronger, the duchess or 1 1" 
and to-night the victory had been with her, and she was satis- 
fied. If she had ever really loved the duke, I know not; 
vanity, not love, was her motive spring ; but now all feeling 
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for him had died out ; she had a fresh victim, and when she 
had proved her power to the duke, the duchess, and the world, 
she had done with him forever. But the duke could not 
guess this. Whilst his young duchess sat heart-hroken ovot 
the dying embers, he tossed to and fro on his miserable couch, 
scarcely less wretched than she. His heart condemned him ; 
but he had never bridled his passions : self-^sacrifice was of all 
virtues the most impossible to him. 

And Viva 1 all that was fair and bright seemed to have 
gone out of her life forever, now that she knew her husband 
did not love her. How was she to bear life through all 
the long weary years that stretched into the vista of the 
future, — ^years without love? To such a heart as Viva's, 
death seemed less cruel. She was capable of deepest, intensest 
love, — nay, her soul craved it. When she married the duke, 
she asked nothing better than to shower upon him the lavish 
treasure of her affection ; but she was sensitive and timid, as 
a modest woman who loves is wont to be ; she knows intui- 
tively that demonstrations should begin with the man ; if he 
withholds them, her heart shrinks back upon itself* And so 
it was with Viva : she longed for a more perfect sympathy 
between her husband and herself; not that she doubted his 
love, — he was kindness itself, — ^but she had begun to believe 
that he had passed the age when passion plays the greatest 
part in a man's life, and that graver cares and interests had 
usurped its place. But to-night the bitter truth stands re- 
vealed to her in all its cruel nakedness : it is not the capacity 
for love the duke lacks, it is that she herself is powerless to 
call it forth. 

As she sits and thinks, all hope dies away in her. Madame 
de Marsal is not young nor beautiful : so much the greater 
her power, so much the deeper rooted her influence I When 
a man loves a woman who is not possessed of the attributes 
that are commonly held so dangerous, youth and beauty, 
she who would rival her has indeed a hard task before her. 
For youth is fleeting and beauty perishable, and, even while 
they last, a man may suffer satiety of them ; but there are 
charms and graces that ^'age cannot wither," "nor custom 
stale." 

I know plain women whose husbands adore them, who feel 
a perfect security in the hearts tliey know beat for them alone ; 

4» 
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I know pretty, very pretty women who seem to inspire little 
but dii^ust and contempt in the breasts of their lords, who 
fly gladly from them to women without a tithe of their attrac- 
tions, and whose wonder at the admiration their wives excite 
in other men is only second to that they feel at ever having 
been fascinated themselves. Will it be given to any of us in 
the hereafter to know a love, true and pure and changeless, 
such as we have all dreamed of, such as now and then one of 
us has for a moment believed he grasped ? 

♦ 4c 4c 4c DC 4B 4c 

The duke and duchess are back in Paris. The duke, re- 
morseful for the coldness with which he had received his wife's 
loving advances at Compi^ne, redoubles his attentions to her, 
but they leave Viva cold and chill, now that she knows they 
do not spring from love. She is stricken at heart ; the zest is 
gone out of her life ; the future, spite of wealth, honors, gay- 
ety, holds out no hope, no promise, to her. And she is proud, 
— very proud : to have another woman preferred before her, a 
woman who she may tell herself without undue vanity is in 
every way her inferior, is bitter indeed. 

It is a bright morning early in November, and she is in the 
boudoir of her h6tel in the Champs Elys^. The duke's 
wealth and love of ostentation, and her own taste, have made 
this a very el^ant and sumptuous nest indeed. The walls are 
painted a pale creamy pink, the curtains are of white satin em- 
broidered with pink roses and gold aEd silver leaves. In the 
centre of the polished, inlaid floor is a carpet deep and soft as 
moss, the color of the sky on a summer's day, garlanded with 
pale roses. On the mantel-piece of pure white marble sup- 
ported by graceftil caryatides are a clock and candelabra, mir- 
acles of Dresden art. Clusters of loves are climbing, embracing, 
falling, fighting up and down the porcelain trees, over and under 
the spreading branches. The mirrors hanging on the walls 
are framed in loves and flowers ; charming cabinet pictures on 
ivory and porcelain mounted in velvet are grouped near them ; 
great Dutch ^tag^res in carved and gilded wood support a whole 
collection of rare and delicate china; two gigantic gold 
branches with sheaves of golden lilies and twining leaves 
hold innumerable wax-lights. It is so luxurious and costly 
a room that many a woman might feel ffenSe by its magnifi- 
cence \ but not Viva, who loves rich and beautiful things. 
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She is sitting before a low table : on her right is a basket 
of choice flowers, into which her little hand steals every mo- 
ment to find a fresh beauty to add to the bouquets she is ar- 
ranging in spiral glasses. She looks rather like a piece of 
choice porcelain herself, with her dear pale skin and deep-blue 
eyes set oflF by the morning robe of soft pink silk with ruffles of 
fine Valenciennes round her white throat and arms. 

There is a low tap at the door, and D^r6e enters with a 
bright smile. 

" M. Carlton is here. Will Madame la Duchesse receive 
him in her boudoir ?" And Viva jumps up delighted, and 
runs to meet him. 

" Oh, my dear uncle. What a charming surprise 1 But 
how naughty of you not to let me know you were coming I 
Never mind I your room shall be ready for you almost at 
once." 

Mr. Carlton kisses his niece in his quiet undemonstrative 
way, but there is a very sincere expression of affection and 
pleasure in his eyes as they rest upon her. 

*< I am at the Bristol, my dear. And I do not propose tres- 
passing upon your hospitality, this time." 

•* If you do not trespass upon mine,** laughs Viva, " I shall 
trespass upon yours. D^ir^e, pack my things, and we will 
go and stay with my uncle at the Bristol." 

D^sir6e laughs. 

'^ Shall I give orders for Monsieur's luggage to be fetched 
immediately ?" she asks ; and the duchess answers, with vi- 
vacity, — 

" At once I at once I And now," bhe cries, drawing him 
towards her boudoir, " tell me how it is you are here, and 
when you arrived, and why you came without letting me 
know." And she pushes him gently into a low chair and 
seats herself at his feet. 

" I am here because they literally drove me out of The 
Towers," says Mr. Carlton. "Leighton and Weston have 
been quarrelling so desperately that I felt, unless I fled the 
house, I should have to get rid of one or both ; and I am so 
used to them that I should be sorry to see a strange face in 
either of their places." 

" How provoking of them ! I am really quite out of pa- 
tience with Weston. She professes to be so devoted to you» 
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Ahe oaght to have more consideration than to worry jroa in 
Uiis way." 

" Unfortunately, yon see, my dear, it is that very doTotion 
that is the stambling-block. Jealousy, as usual, was the cause 
of the outbreak. If only they would not appeal to me and I 
did not suffer from their sulks, they might quarrel and fight 
to their hearts' content. I called them in just before starting, 

"'You have so embittered my life and made me so 
thoroughly uncomfortable,' I remarked, ' that I am literally 
driven out of the house. That is the sole reason of my going. 
fiy the time I return, I hope you will have made up your 
minds to allow me for the future to have some peace and com- 
fort in my home.' " 

'^ And did they stand aghast ? I am sure Leighton did. 
What did they say ?" 

" I did not give them time to reply. I jumped into the 
brougham and was off. When you have made your point, 
always go. If you don't give your opponent a chance of reply^ 
you are bound to get the best of it. Well, and where is the 
duke?" 

*' He went off early this morning to shoot, and will not be 
back until late. Oh, I am so glad you have come 1 — ^we will 
have a charming little dinner. I have a new chef^ who will 
delight your heart, and we will go to the theatre." 

« By all means. Which shall it be ?" 

'* They say there is a capital piece at the Yaudeville, wheiu 
you die of laughter (I know you like to laugh at the theatre), 
and the women's toilets are something marvellous." 

"And that will please you," rejoins her uncle. "Very 
well : if you insist on my being your guest, I wUl go and pay 
my bill at the Bristol, secure a box at the Vaudeville, and 
return to lunch." 

" And this afternoon I will take you to see grandmamma. 
We will go in state in my new daumont : that will be chfirm- 

ing.*' 

Viva is so radiant with pleasure at seeing her uncle that the 

tsorrowful expression whiph has been growing about her mouth 
and eyes lately vanishes. Mr. Carlton looks at her with pleas- 
ure : he sees nothing to make him suspect that there is a flaw 
in her happiness. 

At three o'clock the daumtmt comes to the door. It is a 
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magnificent tarnout : even the duke, who is not easily satis- 
fied, thinks there is nothing in Paris to surpass it. It is his 
pleasure to see his elegant young wife driving in it whilst every 

Easser-by turns to gaze after her. It is drawn by four matchless 
ays, ridden by two postilions in dark-blue velvet jackets, with 
white wigs and velvet caps. Two irreproachable footmen in 
powder sit behind. 

'< It is a proud position to be uncle to a duchess,'* observes 
Mr. Carlton, smiling, as they drive at a rapid pace down the 
Champs Elys^es. '^ What a thing it is to be a woman and to 
have gifU that turn pumpkins into chariots and mice into 
prancing bays 1 Now, if you had been a boy. Viva, you would 
Lave had to make your way in the world by your own exer- 
tions, instead of stepping all at once into wealth and honors." 

" Quite true, dear uncle ; but " 

" But what, my child ?" 

*' I am not sure that women have the best of it in this 
world.'' 

^' Not all women. But you, — ^you ought not to think that: 
you seem to be a mark for the gods to shower their gifls upon. 
You are happy, are you not ? the duke " 

" The duke is very good," answers Viva, turning away to 
conceal a blush, — '' most generous : he gives me everything 
that the most ambitious woman could desire." 

'' Ah 1" thinks Mr. Carlton, a shade of sadness stealing over 
him, " is there a canker to this rose too ? Why need I ask, 
though ? Was there ever a flower yet in this world that one 
could swear was without a worm at the heart ?" 

They visit the Marquise de Feuil, a charming old lady, grande 
dame to the tips of her fingers, and afterwards they drive in 
the Bois. It is a lovely afternoon, and Viva is very gay and 
bright. They have a pleasant tlte-^t§te dinner, — ^the duchess 
remembers to order all her uncle's favorite dishes, — ^then the 
eoup^ is at the door, and they drive off to the theatre. The 
play is amusing, the dresses magnificent Viva is spending a 
very happy evening. The piece is half over, when Mr. Carlton 
utters a sudden exclamation : 

"Surely that is the duke just oome into the opposite 
box!" 

He sees Viva turn deathly pale : at the same moment the 
duke oatohes sight of them, and makes an involuntary move- 
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ment backwards as if desirous not to be seen. But, instantly 
recovering himself, he comes forward and makes a cordial sign 
of greeting. Mr. Carlton returns it ; but Viva, with com- 
prised lips and fixed eyes, is looking at the stage. Yet she 
sees nothing, knows nothing, save that her husband is with 
Madame de Marsal and that the sight of herself has been an 
unwelcome surprise to him. She is too young, too inexpe- 
rienced to think of concealing her pain, her jealous indig- 
nation, from her uncle, as a more worldly-wise woman would- 
do. She cannot summon tact to her rescue, nor smile, nor 
make the effort to rob the situation of its embarrassing 
features. And Bernard Carlton, grieved at heart for her sake, 
sees this, and does the kindest thing he can, — leaves her to 
herself. There are three people at least in the theatre for 
whom the piece has lost all interest. 

At the end of the act, the duke leaves Madame de Marsal 
and comes round to his wife's box. He and Mr. Carlton greet 
each other with more than usual effusiveness, though the 
former would as soon have seen Satan in person, and A^iva's 
uncle feels bitterly angered against his nephew-in-law. But 
both are men of the world, both know how necessary it is to 
keep society out of one's confidence in domestic disturbances, 
and therefore play readily into each other's hands. The duke 
is wise enough not to attempt any excuse for his appearance at 
the theatre, and Mr. Carlton makes no comment upon it. The 
duchess has not vouchsafed the smallest notice to her husband ; 
her face is fixed rigidly upon her fan ; she has drawn slightly 
back from the front of the box. Presently the duke approaches 
her, and Mr. Carlton proceeds to survey the house through his 
glasses. The duke asks her, in a pleasant natural tone, if she 
is pleased with the piece ; but she gives him no word of an- 
swer. Then he stoops towards her, and says, in a voice of 
cold displeasure, — 

"Do you wish to have a scandal? Are you bent upon 
making us the talk of Paris ?'* 

And she answers, with smothered passion, her eyes flash- 
ing,— 

" If yon insult and neglect me before the world, /will show 

the world that I do not submit to it tamely 1'' 
The duke rises, and turns to Mr. Carlton. 
" I leave Viva in your charge," he says, gayly. " I am off 
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to the Cerde, where I promised De B his revenge at 

tout6. Oood-night !" And he goes. 

Viva expects to see him return to Madame de Marsal ; but 
he does not. The third act begins, and is played amidst peals 
of laughter. 

But, had you asked them, neither Viva nor her uncle could 
have told you on the morrow a word that was said, though the 
eyes of both were turned to the stage. 

This is what Mr. Carlton is thinking : 

" I was right in judging that he was no husband for Viva, 
a girl full of heart and imagination. I knew that a selfish 
calculating man of the world must disappoint her, just as I 
knew she was too fresh and pure to inspire passion in him. 
But I certainly gave him credit for better taste than to parado 
his infidelity openly. 

'^ I know nothing of the circumstances as yet, but when a 
man is in a position, to say the least of it, awkward, and makes 
no attempt to defend himself, it looks very bad indeed. Some- 
thing must be done, — I will not stand by and see the child's 
heart broken, — ^but what ?" 

This problem engrosses him completely until it is time to 
go. Only a few commonplace remarks are uttered between 
uncle and niece until they reach the house and are alone in 
Yiva's boudoir. The duchess throws herself into a chair and 
begins with a rapid motion to pull off her gloves. Her hands 
are trembling, her lips quivering. Mr. Carlton gathers that 
she means to confide in him. So, sinking into a chair beside 
her, he takes her hand, and says, tenderly, — 

" Tell me all about it, my child." 

Viva bursts into tears. 

He waits patiently, once now and then stroking her little 
hand with tenderest sympathy. He knows these excitable, 
imaginative women can do nothing until they have rained 
away the first shock of their grief in a flood of tears. 

'' I cannot bear it I I cannot bear it !" she sobs, at last. 

"Tell me, my dear," reiterates Bernard Carlton, gently. 
" Whom was the duke with to-night, and why does it make 
you so unhappy ?" 

And then, brokenly, the duchess tells her story. 

" As far as you know, then," remarks her uncle, quietly, 
when she has finished, " the duke was attached to this Madame 
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de Manal before yon married Lim. He did not meet her 
again until you were all at Gompi^gne, when he paid her a 
certain amount of attention , and you are not aware that he has 
seen her between then and to-night." 

"How do I know?" cries Viva, passionately. "He may 
have seen her e^ery day. Is it likely that he would have been 
with her to-night unless they had resumed their old — ^position 
towards each other ?" 

*^ As a man of the world," replies her uncle, " I think it 
the duke had opportunities of seeing Madame de Marsal alone 
he would not run the risk of appearing with her in public. 
I fancy, too, that with her it is very much a question of vanity, 
and that in inducing him to show himself with her at the 
theatre to-night she had no other desire than to prove that her 
influence over him is not altogether destroyed." 

" She may keep him and show him to the whole world as 
her slave," sobs Viva. " I will not stay another day with 
him. You will take me away to England to-morrow, dear 
Uncle Bernard, or I will return to grandmamma." 

" My dear little girl," he answers, soothingly, " you must 
not take any step without grave consideration. For you to 
make an esclandre and leave the duke before you know that 
you have any just cause, would be to ruin every prospect of 
happiness for the future, — ^to embitter your whole life." 

" What prospect of happiness have I ?" sobs Viva. " My 
heart is broken." 

" Child," says Bernard Carlton, in a low voice, pressing her 
hand tenderly, " no one can live in this world long and find 
life altogether fair ; and, truth to tell, when I saw it so full of 
radiant promise for you I almost trembled. But, if your heart 
is disappointed, there are other things in life : you are sur- 
rounded by everything that women are most ambitious of; you 
say your husband is kind and indulgent, that it is his study 
to surround you with luxury and pleasures. Ah, my dear, 
there are many women who go about the world with smiling 
faces whose husbands are untrue to them and yet make no 
effort to atone for it by kindness and consideration, as the duke 
does. But come I nothing is proved : do you think if I had 
so charming a &ce as yours, I would yield to a passSe painted 
rival like Madame de Marsal without striking a blow ? Believe 
me, it would be a far greater triumph to win back your hus- 
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band's love by your swcetneas and forbearance, by your own 
oharms which ought to be potent enough for the task, than to 
give up all for lost and throw away your future. Trust to me. 
I will see the duke before I go to bed : it is possible that he 
may be able to explain away the events of to-night, and I am 
persuaded that he will do all in his power to avert a scandal. 
He may even propose to give up Madame de Marsal of him- 
self. Only, Viva, for your own sake, I entreat of you not to 
let any one in the house suspect there is anything wrong be- 
tween you and the duke. It is a hard lesson, to smile when 
you have the heartache, but it is a most needful one for those 
who live in the world to learn. 



CHAPTER V. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Soon after Viva has retired, the duke comes in. He is 
quite prepared to find Mr. Carlton sitting up for him. A 
brief greeting is exchanged, then the latter enters at once 
upon his subject. 

"When I gave you my niece, duke, I gave you a very 
precious possession. I need not expatiate upon her virtues 
and graces : th^ must be apparent to all who know her. She 
had little fortune, but she had a pure fresh young heart, and 
that freely and entirely she gave to you. I trust, from the 
bottom of my soul, you do not mean to break it." 

" My dear Carlton," returns the duke, warmly, " I beg of 
you not to do me so much injustice ; pray form no hasty im- 
pressions. I love my wife : I think" (and involuntarily his 
eyes travel round the luxurious apartment) " I have spared no 
pains to prove my affection and regard for her. Has she 
complained to you of any unkindness, any want of attention 
on my part ?" 

Bernard Carlton follows and answers the duke's thought. 

" If wealth and luxury gave happiness, my niece ought to 
be the happiest woman in the world. But, duke, to a heart 
I> 6 
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that oraves loTe, yon may give all besides and yet leave it poor 
indeed. Let Viva feel that she possesses your undivided 
affection, and she will value it before all the gifts that your 
wealth and generosity can shower upon her." 

^' Viva, for some reason that I am ignorant of/' answers tho 
duke, '* has conceived an absurd jealousy of me. You must 
concede that in society a jealous wife is an intolerable burden, 
and that a woman who chooses to adopt that r51e is more likely 
to shock and displease than to win her husband." 

" My niece is English," replies Mr. Carlton, coldly, '^ and 
Englishwomen are apt to look for fidelity in their husbands." 

" Fidelity I" repeats the duke, with vivacity. " Is it pos- 
sible that Viva accuses me of failing in that ? Pray, my deai 
Carlton, disabuse your mind at once of such an absurdity. 
Madame de Marsal (for I cannot pretend to be ignorant of 
your meaning) is an old and dear friend of mine. Her society 
and conversation are charming ; it would be as painM to me 
as unnecessary to give up her friendship ; and it was my wife s 
unwise display of jealousy at Compi^gne that has compelled 
me to keep from her my occasional meetings with Madame de 
Marsal. I admit that the contre-temps of this evening was 
embarrassing and gave apparent cause for displeasure to Viva ; 
but, enfinl she brought it upon herself!" And the duke, 
pleased with the line of argument he has chosen, gives a little 
shrug, as though the affair were disposed of. 

Mr. Carlton is silent for a moment : he feels there is a great 
deal in what the duke says. 

" You have much influence with Viva," proceeds her hus- 
band, presently : " will you not talk to her and tell her how 
injurious these foolish jealousies will be to both of us ? The 
Duchesse de Lalli^re should have more dignity than to behave 
like a school-girl in the sulks." 

Mr. Carlton looks at him fixedly. 

" Believe me, duke," he says, " it is a rash thing to throw 
away lightly a love such as Viva has given you. You may 
fritter away your life in a dozen ephemeral passions, but the 
day will come when you will regret the heart that would havo 
been so true if you had not by your own act alienated it." 

" And believe me, dear Carlton," answers the duke, lightly, 
'* you are taking matters too much au sirieux, I adore my 
Wife ; she is charming ; and between us we must convince het 
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that she has taken an absurd idea into her head and that for 
both our sakes she must banish it." 

" What do you say to coming over to The Towers to shoot 
my pheasants ?'* su^ests Mr. Carlton : *' the coverts have not 
been touched yet, and I can promise you some very good sport. 
Once there, I think we could make Viva forget her suspicions, 
and it will be for you not to let them revive again." 

" We will see," answers the duke, cheerftilly. " If the idea 
pleases Viva, and I can manage it, we will be your guests. I 
go shooting again to-morrow, and shall start early. When I 
return, I hope you will have persuaded the duchess to greet 
me with smiles instead of reproaches. Good-night 1 sleep 
well I" And the two men exchange hand-shakes which they 
endeavor to make cordial. 

But the duke is in no pleasant mood as, having dismissed 
his servant, he flings himself into a chair by the fire. Oh, 
how he regrets having forged the chains for himself that 
threaten to gall him so bitterly ! Pauline de Mareal has re- 
sumed her old sway over him, nay, a greater sway, since danger 
and difficulty are the fuel with which Love feeds his fires. 
But Victor de Lalli^re is a gentleman ; he is deeply conscious 
that having married a woman who is fair and true and loving, 
he has no right to make her wretched, to break her heart. 
A thousand times he curses the folly that prompted him to 
meet Madame de Marsal at the theatre : in the eyes of a man 
of the world, an indiscretion on his own part is almost more 
unpardonable than a crime. The duke has yet another cause 
for dissatisfaction. Whilst he was with Madame de Marsal, 

De M , one of the handsomest, most fashionable young 

fellows of the day, had come in, and the empressement with 
which she received him had gone a long way towards aveng- 
ing Viva. And, apart from his reluctance to leave Paris and 
the woman whose society is his chief pleasure, there is a feel- 
ing of uneasy, mortified vanity at having, as it were, to confess 
and atone for a fault. Bernard Carlton has been a great 
favorite of his, but in his new position of taskmaster the duke 
feels a decided diminution of regard for him. Still, there are 
redeeming circumstances. The duke is a keen sportsman; 
the hunting and shooting in Southshire are excellent ; it is 
absolutely necessary, if there is to be any peace or pleasure Iq 
his domestic relations for the future, that his wife's su«^j;;i'^iaAi 
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fihall be lolled. So he docidee to spend a few weeks at The 
Towers, — ^to send over some of his hunters and the pontes 
Viva drires ; and with a sigh and a shrag of the shoulders, 
he rouses himself from his meditations and goes to bed. 

yi?a comes down to breakfast in the morning, pale and 
heavy-eyed. She has not slept much, and has cried a great 
deal. Bernard Carlton, too, has ^ven most of the small hours 
to reflection, and has arrived at a conclusion as to the best way 
of treating his niece's malady. 

" My dear," he says, cheerfully, '< I am quite angry with 
you, and with myself too. We have been making mountains 
out of molehills. I had a long talk with the duke last night, 
and am thoroughly satisfied that your wrongs are only in your 
own imagination. And, Viva, I am going to speak to you 
very seriously, for, my dear little girl, I am afraid you are very 
much in danger of throwing away your own lu^piness unless 
you conquer this disposition to jealousy." 

" Have I not cause ?" says Viva, reproachfully. 

*' No ; I am not at all prepiured to say you have. You are 
half a Frenchwoman; you are perfectly aware that French 
society is constituted upon different principles from society in 
England : there is very miich m(Hre freedom allowed both to 
husbands and to wives." 

^ I know it, but it is bad and wrong 1" answers the duchess, 
with vivacity. " Do you think I could ever care more for any 
other man's society than my husband's? do you think I 
would devote myself to any one if I knew it gave pain to 
him?" 

'^ I do not think you would. But you are young and full 
of imagination ; you do not seem to reflect that a man may 
take great pleasure in the conversation and companionship of 
a clever woman without being at all in love with her. You 
are very charming, my dear, but you must not be so vain" 
(smiling) " as to imagine that you can represent the whole sex 
to the duke." The tears are welling up in Viva's deep-colored 
eyes : they look like two Veronicas drowned in dew. Her 
uncle's words are bitter to her, but they are acting as a tonic 
on her mind. She is silent, and he proceeds : 

'^ You have the gifts that are the most esteemed in your 
sex, — ^youth and freshness. You cannot have everything. As 
some compensation for the loss of youth (one they rarely regard 
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t8 at all adequate), older women gain experience, knowledge of 
life, the art of pleasing and interesting by their oonversation, 
by their savoir-faire. It is natural that men, particularly men 
no longer very young themselves, should take pleasure in the 
society of women of this sort, among whom I suppose Madame 
de Maisal takes rank, and it would be indeed hard if they 
were forbidden the pleasures of agreeable and intelligent inter- 
course." 

** It is not so that Victor feels for Madame de Marsal," says 
Viva, the tears chasing each other down her fair cheeks. 

^^ But the duke assures me that it is. Nay, more, he tells 
me that he has been driven to seeing her without your knowl- 
edge by your unreasonable jealousy. And, my dear Viva, 
believe me, there is no torment, no scourge, so bitter as jealousy 
if you give way to it, nothing so false, so treacherous, so blind, 
nothing that can make the person who is influenced by it so 
wretched, or that can so embitter the lives of those they love 
and those who would love them but for it. Indeed, I must 
blame you, much as I love you. The duke is the kindest, 
most generous husband in the world ; he denies you nothing ; 
you have unbounded liberty, and yet you would curb his least 
words and actions ; you would try to separate him from old 
and valued friends, you would frown and sulk with him for 
claiming a little of the liberty he so freely gives to you. Take 
warning,'' adds Bernard Carlton, warming to a false enthusiasm, 
for he knows full well that he is only trying to turn the tables 
on the duchess for the sake of reassuring her : '' a man who 
has been his own master for so many years is not to be thwarted 
and controlled, and, by trying to exercise an authority over 
him to which you have no right, you are far more likely to 
alienate him than to compel him to your wishes. And now 
let me tell you how magnanimously your husband has behaved. 
I proposed to him that he should bring you over to The Towers 
for a few weeks' hunting and shooting, and he has promised 
to come if he can manage it, solely, I am sure, because he 
thinks it will be a pleasure to you. Does that look as if he 
entertained the feelings you suspect him of towards Madame 
de Marsal ?" 

The duchess is fairly sobbing by this time. 

" Take my advice," continues Mr. Carlton, approaching and 
pressing her hand with an affectionate gesture: ^^wluai the 
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dake retams, meet Tiiin with pleasant smfles ; do Dot alliide 
to the past, it will be wiser not, but show him that you desire to 
atoDe for having misjudged him, — that you wish him to forget^ 
as you foiget, anything unpleasant between you ; and make 
up your mind in future to exercise that discretion and self- 
control which your position demands of you. Tou surely 
would not wish to draw down ridicule upon yourself by your 
jealous airs ! there is nothing the world detects so soon or has 
so little sympathy with as jealousy. Now," he adds, rising, 
'< having fulfilled the unthankftd task of giving you good 
advice, I will go and smoke a cigar : after that, if you arc in 
the humor, I should like to see if your cobs go as well as ever. 
Au revoir, my dear." And Bernard Carlton goes out, sighing 
to himself to think how knowledge of the world may be made 
use of to deceive innocent and confiding hearts. And the 
duchess, left to herself, ponders over his words, and tells her- 
self that she is a very wicked and foolish woman, and that she 
has been doing her best to throw away her happiness. But 
still, at the bottom of her heart, there lurks one poisonous 
drop, distilled from the noxious plant Doubt. 

However, in the evening, when the duke returns, she re- 
ceives him with smiles and with a tender little diffidence that 
seems to say, " I have been wrong : pardon me 1" and the duke, 
who has really a kind heart, feels touched and remorseful 
and bestows a thousand charming little attentions upon Viva, 
which, we may be sure, are received with open arms. That 
evening they are present at a ball given at one of the foreign 
embassies, and the duchess is so radiant and admired that her 
husband's vanity is flattered. Madame de Marsal is there too, 
but he only salutes her and passes by. The countess's eyes 
flash, and she presses her lips a little closer together : it is not 
that she cares for the duke, but the least neglect from one of 
her slaves sets her pride on fire. Captain Clive is also among 
the guests. He makes his way at once towards the duchess, 
who welcomes him with a cordial smile. 

" Do you know," she says, gayly, as later in the evening 
she leans on his arm after a dance, ^' we are going to stay at 
The Towers next week. I cannot tell you how I look for- 
ward to seeing the dear old home after a year's absence." 

" I am delighted," responds Captain Clive. " I too am go- 
ing on a visit to my brother. We shall be near neighbors." 
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A minute before, he had been ignorant of any such inten* 
tion. 

<< That will be charming/' says the duchess, adding, archly, 
^ and I intend to hunt." 

''I hope so," answers Alsager, devoutly, ''and that you 
will let me take care of you." 

" How magnanimous you are !" laughs Viva. 

A week later, Mr. Carlton's carriage is rolling up the drive 
to The Towers. 

'' Oh, how I wish it were not too dark to see the dear old 
place?" cries the duchess, putting her head out of the win- 
dow. '' I am so happy, Victor I How good it was of you 
to come I" 

The duke presses her hand kindly. Another moment, and 
the carriage stops ; the great oaken door is flung open, and 
Mr. Carlton stands on the threshold of the grand old hall to 
welcome his guests. After she has embraced him, the duchess 
gives a gracious recognition to the servants, and caresses the 
dogs, who jump upon her with a rough and hearty welcome. 
She is as gay and pleased as a school-girl. Everything seems 
delightful to her : the dear, well-known objects scattered about, 
give her a thousand times more pleasure than her own mag- 
nificent possessions. The logs are crackling, blazing, roaring 
up the wide chimney with its splendid carved frame; the 
bright silver service and hissing urn stand on a table near, 
with hot cakes such as Weston has reminded her master 
" Miss Viva, — I beg her Grace's pardon, — the duchess, used 
to be so fond of." 

'' I shall spoil my dinner," says Viva, laughing, as she takes 
a second piece ; " but it can't be helped. I never get any- 
thing like it in France." 

'' You are wiser, duke," remarks Mr. Carlton, smiling, as 
he helps him to sherry and bitters. '' I think afternoon tea 
an invention of the enemy." 

'' Or the doctors," answers the duke. "It is a fine thing 
for dyspepsia." 

« Nonsense, Victor I I have never had indigestion in my 
life." 

'' At your age, my dear, one never has, or ought not to 
have," he replies, gayly. 

'^ To-night," interposes their host, " we are to have quite a 
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qniet eveoing. I thonght you would prefer it after ybnr joar- 
ney. To-morrow there is a meet three miles from this* 
Yonr horses are safe and sound, duke, and will be quite ready 
to go if you are disposed. And in the evening I have asked 
the Byvendales and Captain Clive, who is staying with them, 
to dine/' 

'' Ah 1 Glive is a capital feUow," says the duke : " we met 
him at Compi^ne, and I shall be charmed to renew my 
acquaintance with him." 

'^ I oould not ask any one else to-morrow," remarks Mr. 
Garlton, turning to Viva. ^' You know, since the loss of her 
son, poor Lady Ryvendale has had no heart to go anywhere, 
but she said she should like to see you, and I induced her to 
come, promising there should be no one else." 

" Poor thing !" says Viva, her face clouding, " how terrible 
for her ! I remember how devoted she was to her boy ; but 
he always looked delicate." 

"I fear there is more trouble in store for her. Poor 
Byvendale looks as if he would not be here long." 

'^How is it they are not wintering abroad?" asks the 
duchess. 

" He detests it so : he says he would rather die at home , 
and now that the boy is dead, for whose sake they used prin- 
cipally to travel, he has set his face resolutely against it." 

^* Captain Clive succeeds to the title, I suppose ?" remarks 
the duke. " Is he also delicate? He does not look so." 

" Not in the least. He is a very good fellow, and a keen 
sportsman. I hope to see a good deal of him. The day after 
to-morrow we begin shooting the coverts, duke, and a host of 
people are coming to dine in the evening. You will be inun- 
dated by invitations to shoot and dine: every one is most 
anxious for the honor of entertaining you." 

The duke smiles : he is very fond of being made much of. 

The next day, on their way to the meet, they come up 
with Captain Clive bound for the same goal. A cordial greet- 
ing is exchanged : the duke alludes gayly to the dilemma from 
which Alsager had rescued his wife. 

" It has ceased to be a sore subject now," laughs Mr. Carl- 
ton, *' but time was when the least allusion to it was enough 
to bring tears to my niece's eyes. I dare say" (turning to 
Captain Clive) " she did not confess to you that she had been 
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Bfeiictly enjoined not to follow the hounds on that particulai 
day, as I was nnable to go with her, and moreover I had sug- 
gested she should not even ride in the direction of the meet, 
for fear she should be tempted." 

" Now, dear uncle, you don't tell the story quite fiiirly/* 
laughs the duchess. '^ I did not ride to the meet, but we heard 
the hounds as we were passing the bottom of the wood, and 
suddenly they came streaming in our direction, and you know 
how Kitty pulls : I could not hold her a bit. Poor Mason ! 
how he shouted and cried after me I I confess I did feel a 
wicked delight in Kitty's misbehavior ; but what would have 
become of me if it had not been for Captain Clive, my mind 
fails to conjecture." 

" I wonder if the duchess will allow me to give her a lead 
to-day in memory of my small service," says Alsager, with 
unusual diffidence; but Mr. Carlton, not giving him credit 
for more than a desire to show courtesy tQ his fair neighbor, 
replies,^- 

" No ! To-day she must be my charge." 

Captain Clive accepts the inevitable with a good grace, but 
he is not a little disappointed. When they arrive at the 
meet, the dake and duchess receive quite an ovation : Viva 
has always been a favorite, and the duke, on his visit to The 
Towers before his marriage, had gained no little popularity. 
The women were charmed with his manners ; the men had a 
considerable respect for a Frenchman who rode so straight, 
shot 80 well, and knew so much about horses. Captain Clive, 
far too well-bred to attempt to monopolize the duchess under 
the circumstances, left her side, nor did he have anothei 
chance of speaking to her until he entered the draWing-room 
at The Towers with his brother and sister-in-law. 

Lady Byvendale was a fair, pale woman, with a face that 
must have been pretty once, and that not so long ago, but 
was marred now by its unutterable sadness. If she forced a 
smile, it was so wan, it moved those who beheld it almo$it 
more than tears : there is no sadder sight, I think, than the 
pale grievous smile with which some poor martyrs strive to 
hide a broken heart. Lady Byvendale lived as it were be- 
tween two sorrows, the memory of her lost boy and the 
knowledge that the day was not far distant when she would 
bo bereft of husband as well as child. It was wondeiful 
c* 
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how, with her aching heart, she oould smile at all ; but smile 
she did, for the doctors had cautioned her against betraying 
grief in Lord Rjvendale's presence. And so she had taught 
herself that pale stereotype of mirth, which, after all, could not 
have deceived a child. Viva was shocked, when she entered 
the room, to see the change in her : she went forward and 
kissed her tenderly, prompted by her sympathetic heart, and 

?et half afraid to remind the poor mother of her grief afresh. 
*he tears stood in her own eyes, and Lady Ryvendale nearly 
broke down. During the evening the duchess could not fail 
to note and be touched by Captain Clivers manner to his sis- 
ter-in-law. When he spoke to her, it was in the low, tender 
key that one involuntarily uses to a little child, or to some 
suffering creature whose pain we would fain alleviate yet 
know not how. He appealed to her frequently and drew her 
into the conversation, or if, as sometimes happened, her emo- 
tion would nearly master her, he skilfully diverted attention 
from her. Viva, who had conceived a great liking for him 
before, liked him tenfold more afler she had seen him 
with Lady Ryvendale. When she wished him good-by that 
night, there was a softness in her eyes, a warmth in her 
response to his salutation, that sent a thrill through the young 
man's heart. He did not guess the motive that influenced 
her. 

Lord Ryvendale was in excellent spirits. Viva, prompted 
again by her kind heart, exerted all her powers to please and 
amuse him, feeling, as people are wont to do, that great pity 
for one whom one knows Death has doomed. Why, I won- 
der ? Is it that Life is so fair, so full of hope, of joy, of 
promise, that we feel it a sad thing for one of us to be cut off 
before he reaches the dreary old age that is the goal ? 

Lord Ryvendale laughed and talked in a bright and cheery 
manner, and sometimes the poor wife's eyes would rest on him 
with a glance in which there mingled wonder with a sort of 
sad content. He was passionately fond of music, and after 
dinner Viva went to the piano and played and sang to him. 

^' My wife has quite given up singing,*' he remarks, with 
a shade of discontent. " She used to sing, but I can never 
induce her even to touch the piano now." 

" I have lost my voice," says poor Lady Ryvendale, with a 
wistful glance at him. 
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** It is because you never use it," he replies, a little impa- 
deutlj. 

Poor woman ! She has no heart for gay songs, — ^her voice 
would refiise its office, — and the little plaintive ditties she was 
wont to sing to her boy, who loved music as much as his 
father, would have broken her heart. 

The duchess had a charming voice, — so young, so fresh and 
gweet, — not the dexterous voice that surprises the listener with 
trills, roulades, shakes, but the voice that goes straight to his 
heart. Lady Ryvendale went away to a comer, pretending to 
look at an album ; her husband tlu*ew himself into a chair at 
a little distance from the piano. 

Captain Clive, the duke, and Mr. Carlton, were talking in 
the cosy little anteroom separated from the drawing-room by a 
portiere of old tapestry. Their voices did not interrupt the 
singing, and the singing did not interfere with their conver- 
sation. Captain Clive saw that it was hopeless to dream 
of having any talk with the duchess, and gave up the idea. 
I trust no reader will conceive a prejudice against him when 
I reveal that he had no ear for music and cared nothing at 
all about it. I believe there are several most agreeable 
and excellent men in whom the sense of music is entirely 
wanting. 

But during her visit to The Towers there were many days 
and hours in which he could see and talk to Viva ; and tho 
fascination which she had exercised over him at Compi^gne 
grew ever greater. Her uncle's shrewd eyes were not long in 
reading the state of Alsager's heart. He was perplexed. He 
hardly knew what to think. He began to watch Viva keenly 
when Captain Clive was present, and his fears soon melted into 
thin air. 

"She likes him," Mr. Carlton told himself: "she takes 
pleasure in his society ; that is all" (emphatically). " I do 
not know if she is aware of his feelings, — probably she is : 
women are very shrewd in that way, — but one thing I know, 
thank God 1 he is wasting his time. Not that I think ill of 
him. I do not for an instant believe he has any intention that 
is not strictly honorable towards Viva, but his passion is get^ 
ting too strong for him. If he were wise, he would put him- 
self out of the way of temptation. The only thing I fear is 
the duke's playing into his hands, not knowingly, not inten- 
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tionally, but if he persist in bis attentions to Madame de Mrr 
sal, pique might drive Viva, as it has driven many a woman 
before her, to aceept the devotion of another man.'* 

It was the last day of the duch^s^s stay in Southshire. 
She was riding home after a long run, and Captain Glive, as 
usual, was beside her. Mr. Carlton and the duke were some 
little distance behind. 

" Duchess," says Alsager, suddenly, the color deepening in 
his face, and his heart beginning to beat quicker, '* I want to 
say something to you that will, I dare say, sound foolish and 
quite uneallea-for. Every one loves you, — how can they help 
it ? — you seem to have everything the world can give ; but — 
but— if it were possible that you ever wanted, I won't say a 
friend, that is not likely, but some one on whom you could 
rely, some one who could do you some service that you would 
not care to ask of every one, — ^will you," (hesitating) " will 
you think of me ? will you remember that it would make me 
intensely happy to be of some little use to you, and that yon 
may trust me as you would — a brother ?" 

The duchess is a little embarrassed. Some women would 
have laughed at such a request, would perhaps have turned it 
into ridicule : such a proposition certainly seems a little out of 
place, nor does she see how it could be possible for Captain 
Clive to serve her ; but her own extreme sensitiveness makes 
her ever careful of the feelings of those about her, and she 
answers, with just a shade of hesitation, — 

'^ You are very kind. I will remember what you have said.*' 



CHAPTER VI. 

A 008TLT KISS. 



It was an afternoon late in spring. A fancy fair was being 
held in the orangery at the Tuileries, under the special patron- 
age of the Empress. Princesses, duchesses, marchionesses, 
held stalls, and most of them seemed thoroughly to enjoy con« 
descending from their high estate and turning tb^DMclvcs for 
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the time into shop-women. It must be confessed that, had 
any woman in the latter class of life been so importunate, so 
grasping, so pushing, so effrontSey her customers would have 
been few and far between ; but such was not the case here : as 
a rule, those ladies prospered best who had most suecess&Uy 
dropped all sense of delicacy and diffidence. Charity evidently 
gives a license for brazen manners and unblushing pertinacity, 
or why do we so often have the spectacle of well-born, gently- 
nurtured women assuming at these bazaars for charitable di)- 
jecte a demeanor and a forwardness that they would indig- 
nantly resent in the class whom they are pretending to ape ? 
The great ladies at the Tuileries, for the most part, showed a 
rapacity and an eagerness which, for any other object but the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins, might have been thought 
a serious breach of good taste and manners. 

It was a pretty mght, nevertheless. The walls of the hand- 
some gallery were draped with crimson velvet and gold; behind 
the double row of counters covered with nick-nacks, handsome, 
elegantly-dressed women were smiling and chattering ; there 
was a profusion of lovely flowers. The sun, shining on the 
crimson, threw a rosy light over the scene ; a delicious perfume 
eame from the maases of roses am«ged in pyramicU ; there 
was a sound of many voices and much laughter : ev^ one 
seemed to be spending a delight^ afternoon, even the poor 
victims who had been most cruelly pillaged. The young men 
of fiishion, who wished to stand well with the aristocratic 
beauUes, appeared to have inexhaustible purses ; men of lesser 
rank, who only knew the fair dames by sight or reputation, 
were even more eager to purchase a word or a smile at a fab- 
ulous price, and these, we may be sure, were made to pay 
handsomely for the privil^e. Ladies of high rank were run- 
ning about among the crowd, forcing flowers, cigars, lights on 
every man, young or old, and demanding outrageous prices for 
their wares. Three very pretty women kept the bufiet, and, 
with all the allurements of pert barmaids, served out liqueurs, 
beer, sandwiches, cakes, cigars, or carried the beverages or- 
dered, to little iron tables placed about to imitate a r^ caf(§ 
They wore large white aprons, into which they dropped the 
money they received, and invariably asked, in a way not to be 
refused, for something for themselves. 

The Pttohess de Lalliere kept a stall of bouquets and flowers. 
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She might have been the goddess Flora herself, with her fi'esh, 
charming face looking out from the nest of flowers arranged 
with exquisite taste about her. Unlike most of the ladies, she 
wore a high dress, her pretext being a slight cold. It was of 
white muidin, trimmed lavishly with fine Valenciennes. Bound 
her throat was a double row of large pearls, with a magnificent 
diamond pendant, — the only ornament she wore. 

The duchess was far from emulating her fair friends in their 
'^ pillage for charity :" those who purchased at her stall were 
perfecQy safe from being either pigeoned or importuned. A 
little card bearing the words " /^Wbs Jixe** hung from a chain 
of flowers. A jardiniere was five francs : there were bouquets 
at ten, twenty, and forty francs. As the young duchess was 
very popular and much admired, her stall was besieged, and, 
had her principle of not extorting money by unfair means been 
a little trick of diplomacy instead of the instinct of a delicate 
and refined mind, it could hardly have been more successful. 
Her admirers, not satisfied with buying the most expensive 
bouquets her stall contained, laid down, in payment, notes for 
A hundred, five hundred, some a thousand francs, saying *^ For 
the poor," and it would have been absurd for the duchess to 
decline these graceM oflerings. The duke came in, paid 
her a compliment, begged of her to favor him by fastening 
a flower in his coat, laid down his thousand-firanc note, and 
passed on. 

Captain Clivo had been at the duchess's side most of the 
afternoon. They had seen a great deal of each other since 
their meeting at Compi^gne. The duchess told herself that 
it was because he was English that his society was so pleasant 
to her; Captain Clive did not attempt to give himself any 
reason for the delight he felt in her presence. 

It was six o'clock. The duchess had sold nearly every 
flower from her stall. Alsager was leaning on the counter, 

talking to her, when the Vicomte de , his particular 

aversion, approached. This gentleman afliBcted a very devoted 
admiration for the duchess, which was far from pleasing to her 
and was eminently irritating to Captain Clive : he was, besides, 
a professed lady-killer, and fancied himself irresistible. 

" Ah, duchess," he murmured, tenderly, " I am in despair: 
it was impossible for me to get here before, and now I fear I 
oome too late. Have you not a single flower ?" The duchess 
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looked round, and saw that there was one jardiniere lefb in the 
nest of moss. 

<' Duchess," said Alsager, eagerly, '^ do not forget that yon 
promised to keep one for me/' 

*' Come, monsieur, since it is the last and you have heen so 
long in securing it, let us bid for it," uttered the Yicomte 

de , in a supercilious tone. "Five hundred francs. 

duchess." 

" A thousand," said Alsager, coolly. 

" Oh, no 1" cried the duchess. " I do not permit gambling.' 

" For the poor, duchess," returned the vicomte: " you can- 
not refuse for them." 

" Two thousand francs." 

<< Three," said Alsager, a look of truly British determination 
coming into his face. 

" Four," smiled the vicomte. 

" Five," said Alsager. 

" Six," murmured the vicomte. 

The duchess was thoroughly vexed. She knew Captain 
Clive was not a rich man like the vicomte ; she hardly saw 
how it was to end, and she would not have Alsager humiliated 
for the world. 

" It is impossible," she says, with energy, " absurd I I will 
not permit it." 

" For the poor, duchess : you cannot sacrifice them," mur- 
murs the vicomte, languidly. 

" Seven thousand," said Alsager, doggedly. 

'^ Eight thousand," uttered the vicomte. 

A sudden inspiration came to the duchess. 

" It is yours, vicomte," she cried, almost before the words 
were out of his lips, handing him the flower. 

He seized and pressed it to his heart with a look of ineffa- 
ble delight and triumph. Captain Clive flushed crimson with 
anger and surprise. But in a moment the duchess had taken 
from her dress the white rose-bud she wore, and, handing it 
to him with her sweetest smile, said, — 

" I ^ve you that. I owe you something for your kind help 
this a^moon." 

Tou may imagine if Alsager adored her at that moment. 

The vicomte preserved his calmness admirably. He took 
out his check-book, wrote a check for eight thousand francs, 
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handed it to the dachess, made her a profound bow, and de* 
parted, — ^her enemy from that moment. A vain man never 
forgives a woman who has made him look smalL 

The duchess already half regrets her impulse : she knows 
perfectly well that it was prompted by a good-natured desire to 
save Captain Clive from an embarrassment, but will he, will 
the world, regard it in that light ? will not her unconsidered 
action look like a very pointed mark of favor ? In the crowded 
g:illery, this scene has not been enacted without witnesses. 

AlsB^r had placed the flower triumphantly in his button- 
hole. The duchess gave a wistful glance at it ; she was half 
inclined to ask for it back again ; in her heart she almost felt 
as though he ought to offer to return it. But he had no such 
thought: his only desire was to tell her how proud and glad he 
felt; but she, dimly guessing at his wish, said, quickly, — 

" My occupation is gone. I should like to walk about and 
see the other stalls.** 

And as she spoke, she came round and joined him. 

Gaptun Clive felt instinctively that she did not wish him to 
refer to the flower, and obeyed her unspoken desire. They 
were soiin chatting gayly about other matters, a good deal 
amused at the scene around them. A pretty woman, Madame 
de Fontaneilles, a great friend of the duchess, kept a Wheel of 
Fortune, which she had to turn incessantly for the young men 
who thronged round her counter. Her pretty, piquante face 
was pink with the exertion : she declared her arms fain to break. 

'^ You must not stop, countess,*' she was reminded, laugh- 
ingly, — ^* not for one instant : it is for the poor, remember.*' 

" Mon Dieu 1 the poor, the poor !** she echoes. " I wonder 
if they ever work so hard as this to make two francs.** (Every 
turn costs two francs, and the value of the prizes is about 
twenty-five centimes.) 

" Ah, ma ch^re 1** she cries, catching sight of the duchess, 
* are you free already ? Come and help me, for the sake of 
holy charity I" 

And Viva laughingly complies. 

'^ Now,** says the little countess, arbitrarily, '' now that a 
duchess turns for you, messieurs, it will be five francs instead 
of two.** 

*' A la bonne heure, comtesse t** laughs a young exquisitei 
^ I have still a thousand francs to divide by five*** 
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"And ir* "And II'* is echoed on all sideSy with much 
laughter. 

" Mon Dleu ! mon Dieu !'* ones the little countess : " how 
is ity when there are so many of you rich and generous young 
men, the poor ever begin to want?'' 

There is a laugh at this sally, and Madame de Fonta- 
neilles oontinues to e:&change much persiflage with the fash- 
ionable throng, whilst the fair duehess turns the wheel reso- 
lutely with her slim fingers. Presently she escapes, and, 
rejoining Captain Clive, makes the tour of the counters. She 
stops at most of them to greet her friends and inquire what 
success they have had. Most of the fair ones are radiant \ 
they are making fortunes: each one is as anxioils to have 
collected the largest sum, as though the reputatioti of her 
charms depended upon it. The heaviest purse represents, in 
her eyes, the apple adjudged by Paris. 

Presently the duchess and Alsager arrive lit fifont of the 
stall kept by Madame de Marsal. A slight crowd is collected, 
watching, with considerable interest, two tneu who are bidding 
against each other for various articles. It is easy to see by 
their manner that there is some deeper feeling between them 
than the mere good-humored rivalry the occasion demands ; it 
is also evident that the lady, either for Vanity's sake, or ftom 
a desire to benefit the poor, is doing her best to increase the 
antagonism by seeming to favor first one, then the other. It 
is with a bitter feeling at her heart that Yiva recognizes in one 

of the rivals her husband ; the other is the Count de M j 

whose flirtation with Madame de Marsal is becoming almost as 
notorious as that from which the Bukede Lalli^re had thought 
it prudent to divert attention by marrying. The duke was 
getting v^ much in earnest; the familiarity of the count's 
manner towards Madame de Marsal irritated him exceedingly ; 
there was a covert impertinence in it towards himself. His 
back was turned towards Viva ; he had not seen her approach, 
but Madame de Marsal had, and her eyes flashed with re^ 
newed brillianey ; she affected the most exasperatingly coquet 
tifih manner. 

Viva hated her, but some indefinable feeling kept her 
rooted to the spot. 

Madame de Marsal had not foi^tten how, upon more occa- 
sions than one, the duke had seemed to avoid her when his 
B 6* 
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joaag duciieaB was with liim : here was a goldoi opportanitj 
for leyeDge. 

"' I leallj have notluDg more worth seDiDg," she says, glan- 
dDg round her stall, " but I am not jet satisfied with my day's 
earnings. What shall I sell next ?" And she puts one of her 
Terj beaatifbl hands to her face in an attitude of reflection. 

^^ The privil^e of kissing yonr hand," says the young count, 
gallantly. '' That would be worth more than all your stall has 
held to-day.'* 

<< Oh, count I" (with a little bashful smile) <' what an idea ! 

Still" (hesitating), " for the poor— I hardly know ^WeU, 

what will you give ?" 

'^ Five hundred francs." 

'' A thousand," says the duke, smiling. He feds sure of 
his triumph now : the count's purse cannot hold out against 
his. 

^' Two thousand," says the count 

" Three thousand," cries the duke. 

" Four thousand." 

" Five thousand." 

" Six thousand." 

" Seven thousand." 

« Eight thousand." 

" Nine thousand.* 

" Ten thousand." 

There is a pause. The young count has turned very pale : he 
has all the vanity of a Frenchman ; he hates to be defeated, espe- 
cially in the eyes of so many bystanders. A crowd has col- 
lected ; the scene is becoming exciting : the duchess is hemmed 
in ; she could not get away even if she wished, — ^Dot, at least, 
without attracting considerable attention. As for Alsager, he 
is divided between sympathy for Viva and detestation of her 
rival, at whom he is casting furious glances, as though he would 
annihilate her with them. She looks him full in the face with 
a mocking smile. 

" Come, count," says the duke, banteringly, " have you said 
your last word ? Ten thousand francs is not much for the 
privilege you were so eager for just now. Ma foi I it was a 
capital idea on your part." 

As the duke speaks, he half turns, and catches sight of his 
wife^s face. It is very expressive. But in that momentary 
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glance be sees sometliing else : he sees that the rose-bud baa 
gone from her dress and is decorating Captain Clive. 

The duke is perfectly aware that Alsager admires his wife ; 
and be is not at all jealous, — ^indeed, he is rather pleased ; and if 
Viva can think it proper to bestow upon another man so open 
a mark of r^ard, it surely gives him license for what he is 
doing at the present moment. So he throws her a gay smile, 
to which she accords no token of recognition. 

" Eleven thousand/* says the count, trying to steady bis 
voice. 

^ Twelve thousand I" utters the duke, calmly. 

<< Thirteen thousand 1'* 

" Fourteen thousand 1" 

" Fifteen thousand I" 

" Sixteen thousand I" 

'* Seventeen thousand T* 

*' Bravo I bravo 1" murmurs the crowd, quite moved to £fym- 
pathy by the young count*s heroism. 

" Eighteen thousand !" continues the duke, imperturbably. 

" Nineteen thousand I*' stammers the count. 

'* Twenty thousand 1" says the duke, in a tone the calmness 
of which implies that be is prepared to go on to a hundred 
thousand if necessary. Madame de Marsal's eyes glitter with 
triumph. Viva's heart almost stands still with anger. Alsa- 
ger involuntarily takes her hand in bis and presses it : she is 
not even conscious of his action. The count is very pale : he 
bows to the duke, and says, in a low voice, — 

" My pune cannot compete with yours, duke." 

"Do you yield so soon?'' exclaims the duke, tauntingly. 
'' Twenty thousand francs seems a mere bagatelle for the priv- 
il^re that, if you remember, count, you craved." 

The count bites bis moustache furiously. The duke turns 
to take the hand that Madame de Marsal presents with more 
than the coyness of a school-girl. The duke, whose manner 
to a woman no man in Paris can surpass, takes the hand and 
kisses it with a reverential devotion that sends a little murmur 
of applause through the crowd. 

'^ Really, duke, I am ashamed," murmurs the countess. 
" En/in ! c^eit pour leg pauvres. Ah I" (pretending to catch 
sight of Viva for the first time) " there is the duchess. Dear 
duchess, reassure me ; tell me that you have only this momer ^ 
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arrived, — that you Iiave not been witness af the duke^a mad 
extravaganoe." 

The duohesB controls herself admirably. 

<* Ob, yes 1" she answers, in a eold^ bau^ty Toioe: *' I saw 
the whole transaotion." 

^^Dear dnobess, yon oonfonnd me, yon make me blosL. It 
was that naughty Oomte de M ■ *b suggestion, and before 
I bad even time to think — ^Bnt enfin l" (with a little shrug) 
^'it was for the poor: all is permitted for the sake of charity.'' 

" Evidently /" returns the duchess, with a look from her proud 
eyes that makes the other wince» ^^ And some ladies are so 
charitable they will sacrifice eveiything for the poor, — even 
appearances,** 

And, putting her hand on Alsager's arm, she sweeps by. 

They walk on in silence for a few minutes, and then she 
turns to him with a sudden gesture, and involuntarily tightening 
her clasp on his arm, says,— 

^^ How I hate that woman !" 

^ And I V* he answers, crui^ng two other very ezpresrive 
words between his teeth. 

All the plessure is gone out of the day for Viva ; she feels 
a wild desire to get away from the scene, whose gayety jars 
upon her ; she is afraid of herself, afraid of Alaagw. She 
reads all the sympathy written in his eyes,-— eyes that, as I 
said onoe before, possess a singular power of expression ; she 
feels the want of some one in whom she can confide ; she is 
tempted to pour out her sorrow, her pain, her disq)pointment 
to him, and she knows that it would be imprudent, dangerous, 
even wrong. She is full well aware that no woman has a right 
to seek sympathy from any man for the wrongs her husband 
inflicts upon her, — that confidences between a man and a 
married woman are of all things to be avoided. There is no 
Qoquetry in her disposition ; she bestows none of the covert 
encouragements on men that pretty women, even of unques- 
tionaHe virtue, sometimes affect to give them, but receives 
their homage with a gay gradousness, that, whilst it does not 
repel them, still forbids all hope of inspiring in her any senti* 
ment beyond a friendly regard. 

As for Alsager, he treats her with a tender, delicate respect 
such as a man is wont to show the woman who, in his eyes, is 
the fairest, dearest, noblest of her sex. And it is the utter 
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abfie&oe of any Ofitentatioas pretension to ber favor that makos 
her so ready to accept his friendship and so desirous to seek 
consolation from it. 

When at last she was at liberty to leave the Tnileries and 
Alsager put her into her carriage, she turned on him, as he 
bade her " good-by/' one pathetic look that expressed all the 
desire for sympathy that was burdening her heart 

"May I come and see you to-morrow morning?*' he 
whispered. 

" Between eleven and twelve/' she answered ; and, as the 
carriage rolled away, she half regretted the assent given. 

Meantime a rumor had been circulated about the two bid- 
dings in which the Duke and Duchess de Lalli^re had been 
concerned. It was reported that the duchess, having sold all 
ber flowers, had offered the rose in her bosom to auction ; that 
it was at last knocked down to Captain Clive for fifteen thou- 
sand francs, but that the duchess had presented it to him, re* 
fusing to take any money for it. Some one else was good- 
natured enough to say that it was a ruse got up between 

Captain Clive and the duchess to pillage the Vicomte de , 

The story was told to Madame de Marsal, who did not fail to 
repeat it, with improvements, to the duke. He was not par* 
ticularly gratified by the recital, but felt that he had no right 
to find any fault with Viva, after the scene in which he had 
taken so prombent a part. 

When he met the duchess in private, and she showed him 
veiy markedly by her manner the displeasure she felt, he said, 
in a tone which he had never used to her before,-— 

" I fail to imagine, madame, by what right you give your- 
self these injured airs. Before you presume to judge my ac- 
tions, I would suggest that you should examine your own, and 
reflect a little upon the construction that others may put upon 
them. There are husbands who would have taken very great, 
and perhaps not unjust, exception to a wife giving so marked 
a token of her regiurd to a man, in public, as the flower from 
her breast." 

Viva's eyes flashed through indignant tears. 

'* It was no token of regard," she exclaims. " My motive 
was one of pure kindness. When I tell you the circumstances, 
you will say I only did what was perfectly right." 

'* I hardly share your confidence," answers the duke, coldly. 
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*' At all eyents, your regard for one man, if report aays trwbf 
made you play off a very unfair trick on another. However, 
I ask no explanation ; indeed, I do not in the least care to 
hear it : your actions are perfectly free, and I shall take care 
that you do not interfere with mine. If you cannot control 
your looks and temper better than you did to-day, I shall so 
arrange matters that we do not for the ^ture appear in public 
together." 

The duchess finds no rejoinder to make : her heart is bitter 
within her ; she feels that the impulse on which she had acted 
in the goodness of her heart had been a mistaken one, and had 
placed her before the eyes of others in a position that was 
utterly odious to her. Whatever happened, she was deter- 
mined that no breath of slander should rest upon her, even if 
it cost her the sacrifice of the only man in Paris whose society 
and friendship she cared for. Many a weary hour she tossed 
on her pillow that night, seeking counsel from her own heart, 
and feeling a dreary disappointment in the life that had once 
promised so fair. 

The next morning she and the duke breakfasted together as 
usual. She had too much pride to let the servants suspect 
anything unpleasant between them : as long as they were in 
the room she spoke in her usual manner to her husband, but 
when she was left alone with him she did not unclose her lips. 
He read the paper, apparently with unflagging interest. 

Breakfast was nearly over when a servant announced to the 
duchess that Captain Clive was in the salon. She rose, and 
at this moment her husband looked up at her. There was an 
indefinable sneer on his face that stung her to the quick. A 
crimson flush covered her neck and brow, adding tenfold to 
her embarrassment When she left the room, she was quite 
resolved what to do. 

As she entered the salon, Alsager came quickly forward to 
meet her. The hand she gave him was cold and trembling ; 
she could scarcely keep back the tears that forced themselveii 
into her eyes. 

" Come with me," she says, scarcely waiting to receive his 
greeting, and she leads the way to her boudoir. She is thor- 
oughly, painfully conscious that what she is doing is scarcely 
convenable, that she is exposing herself to more misconstruc- 
tion, but she has something to say to Captain Clive, and that 
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Bomething must be said without risk of interruption. It ii 
not very easy to begin, and she waits a moment, resting one 
hand upon a table, and seemingly intent on some flowers lying 
there for her to arrange. 

Alsager comes near her, and says, looking at her sorrow- 
fully,- 

" You are unhappy I I wish to God I could help you I Is 
there nothing I can do for you ?" 

'^ Yes,*' she says, raising her eyes to his face. 

" Only tell me," he exclaims, eagerly. 

" I want you to go away from Paris," she says, in a low 
voice, averting her face ; and then she continues, speaking 
rapidly, " I know such a request might make some men think 
strange things of me, might even make them fancy it was a 
kind of confession on my part that they were dangerous to my 
peace of mind. I am not afraid of you ; you are English ; 
you are my friend ; do you not remember" (with a little pa- 
thetic air of appeal) "how in Southshire, last winter, you 
offered me your friendship ? You meant it, did you not ?" 

" So help me God I did I" he answers, in a low, hoarse 
voice. 

" Well, now I will tell you the truth. It seems I did a 
foolish action yesterday" (blushing) " in giving you that flower. 
It was talked about : it came to the duke's ears. And he" 
(hesitating), " he has made use of it as a pretext to tell me 
that he will do anything he pleases, that my indiscretion, as 
he calls it, gives him a license to do what he will, to — " (she 
is going to say " to n^lect me, to outrage my feelings," but 
she stops suddenly short. She has no right, she knows, to say 
these things of her husband to another man.) 

She pauses, unable to fill up the unfinished sentence. Al- 
sager does not speak, and she continues presently : 

" I do not choose to give him any pretext," and her voice 
breaks a little, " and therefore I am prepared to give up my 
pleasant, innocent friendship with you, that it may be impos- 
sible for him ever to hint byword or look again that my 
conduct can excuse his." 

" You have not thought of me," utters Alsager, in a low, 
pained voice : " you have forgotten what you are condemning 
me to in taking away your friendship, which b the dearest 
thing I have in life." 
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" Ob, fHend/' she says, sweetly, putting one hand in bis, 
and looking wistfully in his face through tears, *' it is, afler 
all, such a small sacrifice. You can be nothing in my life 
except a pleasant landmark, nor yet I in yours ; but the duke 
is my husband : it is right that I should give up all that 
might widen the gulf" (weeping) ^^ that has grown between 
us. Some day, if I am patient,-^if by my example I con- 
vince him how faithful those whom God has joined together 
should be one to the other,-*— he may come back to me, and we 
may be happy again. If you regard me as I think you do, 
will you not be glad to help me back to happiness ?'' 

He stands looking at her with a cold pain at his heart. 
Self rebels against this sacrifice. 

" Why won't you let me help you by staying?" he pleads. 
'' I would give up anything if it could really make you happy; 
but I do not see how my going would avail. Let me stay I 
trust me, confide in me, let me give you what consolation I 
can. Bdieve me, you are wrong to send away a faithful 
heart that beats only to serve you. Are you afraid of me ?" 
(earnestly) ; <^ do you think me so mean, so base, as to be 
capable of taking advantage of your confidence, of your pain, 
to further selfish ends of my own ? Oh, duchess, indeed you 
misjudge me." 

"I do not," she says, lifting her fair face again to hia 
" But still I say, * If you are my firiend, go.' *' 

" Then am I never to see you again ?" 

'* Oh, no, no I it would pain me to think that Perhaps 
we may meet next winter. But just now, because the duke 
has false ideas of us, because the world is ready to point at 
our friendship, — for my sake, go." 

<< You leave me no alternative," he answers, in a tone of 
bitter disappointment. 

And with that he lays his lips reverently on her hand and 
goes. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

▲LIr--8AVE LOyS ALONE. 

When he was gone, the duchess began to arrange her 
Bowers. Small pleasure had she in the task to-day: the 
bright colors looked blurred and misty through the tears that 
veiled her eyes and fell now and again into the hearts of the 
roses. She had been strong to bid her friend go, strong while she 
saw him suffer, but, now that he was gone, she felt the day 
void and empty. He had understood her : she had not been 
ashamed of his knowing her pain ; he was the only person 
against whose being witness of her humiliation she did not 
rebel. And she had sent him away — why? Because she 
felt hd^lf growing to trust him too much ? Because she 
feared his becoming too dear to her ? Oh, no I such thoughts 
never once crossed her brain : her heart was fiilly and entirely 
her husband's, or he would no longer have had the power to 
inflict such bitter pain upon her. True, she had lost the illu- 
sions of her early married life, she had torn from her heart 
with tears and grief the thought, the hope of being all in all 
to him, but she had not even yet realised that the duke was 
indifferent to her. A passionate young heart says to itself 
either " he loves me" or " he hates me :" it cannot realize a 
calm, negative feeling of which it is itself incapable. 

She had sent her true friend away because on his friendship 
her husband had cruelly and unjustly tried to hang an excuse 
for his own behavior towards Madame de Marsal: he had 
dared to imply that the friendship existing between her and 
Captain Clive was of the same nature as his own and the 
countess's. All Viva's pride rose up in arms. 

*' Nol" she said to herself; ^' if I am obliged to sacrifice 
every friend I have in the world, it shall never be in his power 
to justify himself out of my conduct," 

On the same afternoon, in the course of her drive, she had 

occasion to pass through the street in which Madame de Mar- 
j> 7 
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0al lived. Fate so ordained it that the duke's conp^ was at 
that instant issuing from the gates. 

He was inside, and, as he caught sight of his own liveries, 
threw himself into a comer to avoid his wife's observation. 
The movement was not lost upon Viva : a mingled rage and 
pain took possession of her. 

<'Drive to the Hue de Yarennes," she said to the servant, as soon 
as she could command her voice. She would go to her grand- 
mother : some one must share with her the intolerable load of 
her suffering. Until this moment, she had been careful to 
avoid any hint to the Marquise de Feuil of her unhappiness, 
for fear of causing her pain ; but now she would go to her, 
would unburden her heart, would tell her all. She forbade 
her servant to announce her, — ^there was no fear of her grand- 
mother not being at home, — ^and ordered the carriage to return 
for her in an hour. Then she swiiUy ascended the stone 
steps, and, with a trembling hand, rang the bell. It was an- 
swered by a gray-headed old servant who had lived all his life 
in the family. The duchess forced a smile in answer to his 
pleasant greeting, and asked after her grandmother's health. 

The marquise was a little less suffering to-day, — she had 
eaten nearly a whole wing of chicken ; and the old fellow con- 
tinued to talk garrulously as he conducted her to Madame de 
Feuil's apartment. They passed through a room, half hall, 
half libn^, then through the dining-^m, furnished with 
dark oak and stamped leather of the fashion of a century ago, 
then through another vestibule to the marquise's sitting-room. 
It was handsomely, even richly furnished, in the style of a by- 
gone day : there was not a single modern article to contrast its 
newness with the sober, dignified surroundings. They were 
admirably in keeping with the tenant of the room, — ^an elderly 
lady with a sweet distinguished face. 

Her silver hair was drawn from her face, under a cap of finest 
point, a similar kerchief was crossed on her breast, lace mittens 
encased her delicate, still beautiful hands. 

The serene face lights up with a smile as the duchess enters. 

" Q-ood child !" she says, as Viva stoops to kiss her : *' in 
your happiness you do not forget the sick and the aged." 

Old Pierre has withdrawn, and Viva's answer is to throw 
herself sobbing into a chair. 

Madame de Feuil is infinitely distressed. 
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^ My child, my poor little one, wliat hast thou ?" she mur- 
murs, tenderly, stroking Yiva*s hand. *^ The duke ? nothing 
ails him, I trust?'' 

" No," answers Viva, bitterly, " nothing ails him." He is 
well, — ^he is happy : it is I who am broken-hearted.*' 

And then she pours into Madame de Feuil's ears the story 
of her woes and wrongs. She tells of the duke's meeting with 
Madame de Marsal at Compi^gne ; of her own appeal to him, 
and the manner in which he received it ; how then for the 
first time the cruel knowledge dawned upon her that she did 
not possess his heart ; she speaks of his presence at the theatre 
with the countess, and of various afler-causes of uneasiness 
and jealousy, culminating in his public act of rivalry with the 
Comte de M yesterday, and his visit to Madame de Mar- 
sal to-day. 

As the marquise listens to the recital, the sorrow deepens in 
her kind face, her lips quiver, the tears stand in her soft gray 
eyes. The years that have gone over her head have taught 
her the illusory nature of human hopes, the futility of human 
aspirations after happiness, but they have not lessened her sym- 
pathy for those who have yet, even at the outset of life, to find 
the bitter lesson thrust upon them. Youth is made, she 
thinks, to enjoy, to believe, to trust ; hope has been educating 
all their young years, and she knows through what grievous 
pain and sorrow they are doomed to pass ere they can unlearn 
that bright teaching, and come to the knowledge that there 
is no resd lasting happiness this side heaven. 

" Oh," wails Viva, while her grandmother still holds her hands 
and searches in her tender heart for some words of comfort 
wherewith to minister to her stricken child, '^ if I had not 
loved him, if I had married him from ambition, I might per- 
haps have deserved this; but you know, grandmamma, that 
it was for himself, — that his title, his wealth, weighed nothing 
with me; I gave him all my heart; in marrying him, I dreamed 
of nothing but to find my happiness, to make his by a mutual 
love." 

" What shall I say to you ? how shall I comfort you, my 
beloved?" murmurs the marquise. ^^You know I was not 
glad at the thought of your marriage, — ^that I even ventured 
gently to oppose it. My reason was the dread of that coming 
to pass which to-day afflicts you. The morals of the court 
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are not pure : it is not, as yon, my child, must have seen many 
% time, thought shame that men and women, bound by the 
marriage-tie, should act openly as though no such tie existed, 
— ^women as though it were no sin to receive the devotion of 
men other than their husbands, men to forget the vows they 
made at the altar to live solely for the woman they had 
chosen. The duke has occupied a leading position at the 
court ever since the Emperor's accession : he has been one of 
the foremost of the gay world : even though in most matters 
he is a man of irreproachable honor, want of fidelity in spirit 
to a wife (for I cannot think he would so deeply wrong you 
as to have carried his passion further) seems to him perhaps a 
venial sin, one that he would even resent your seeming to 
notice. That was the strongest ground for my objecting to 
bim iui a husband for you." 

*' Oh, grandmamma, why did you not warn me ?" 

" I had no right," replies the marquise, sadly ; " and, my 
child, you would not have listened to me. A young giri who 
loves can doubt any one, every one, but the man her heart 
has chosen. Much as I know you regard me, you would have 
been ready to doubt my motives and intentions before his. 
And I could not tell. If it were possible for a man's heart 
to be kept by one woman, it seemed to me it must be by hei 
who in my fond eyes combined all the graces that endear a 
woman to a man." 

And the gentle old lady stoops lovingly to kiss the still 
weeping duchess. 

'< And yet," she adds, sighing bitterly, " you are not the 
first instance of a man throwing aside the devoted love of a 
pure woman for the fleeting favors of a heartless coquette. 
Some day, my child, his eyes will be opened : do you carry 
your cross in patience awaiting that day, and reposing your 
faith in God who alone can help you to bear this bitter pain. 
Ah, trust and pray I — ^pray always ; and I too will pray for 
you every hour of the day, every waking hour of the night, 
and perhaps it may please the good God to let this bitter cup 
pass away from you, or to draw from it a blessing." 

But poor Viva is not consoled by her grandmother's words. 
In the heyday of youth and health, with a passionate heart 
untrained by sorrow, by self-abnegation, with strong pride and 
a heart torn by a sense of injustice and cruelty, she cannot 
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meekly bow ber head and bear her heavy croBS with eabrais- 
nve tears. H^ whole soul revolts and rebels ; she vnU not 
acquiesce in her suffering ; there is no justice in heaven or 
earth, it seems to her, if one, guiltless as she feels herself, is 
to be tortured thus. Keligion can bring her no eomfort, be- 
cause her whole heart cries out against submission* 

'^ I will not return to him," i£e cries, passionately* '* Oh, 
grandmamma I let me come back and live with you where I 
was so happy !" And her voice breaks into a sob. 

'^ My child," answers the marquise, gently, " because the 
duke fails in his duty to you, that does not absolve you 
from yours to him. If you take any hasty step, such as 
separatmg yourself from him, you force him forward on the 
path from which all your efforts must be concentrated to draw 
nim back. With pride, with anger, you can do nothing : you 
must first ask counsel and grace to submit from heaven. Then, 
when you have conquered yourself, go to the duke yet once 
again ; entreat him tenderly ; show him all that is in your heart ; 
let not one single word of anger or reproach cross your lips. No 
weapons but gentleness and forbearance can serve you in this 
matter." 

The duchess shakes her head. 

'* I have already done that, and it availed nothing." 

^ My little one," answers the marquise, gently, " great 
victories are not won all at once ; else would the battle of life 
not be the weary difficult thing it is. Courage, my child ! — 
tell me at least that you will try." And the gentle old lady 
adds many tender and persuasive words, and the duchess, who 
still loves her husband and knows in her heart how bitter the 
pain of parting from him would be, acquiesces at last. 

As she drives home, she repeats to herself the words she 
wUl say to the duke ere she sleeps that night. They arc to 
dine out. As they drive together to the house of their host, 
she says a few gentle words to him, and he answers them cour- 
teously. But later, when they are alone, and, with a beating 
heart, she utters the timid words of her entreaty, the duke 
turns coldly from her, saying, — 

'* Understand me once for all, madame, I decline to discuss 
this matter with you. You will take your own course : rest 
assured that I shall pursue that which pleases me." 

And, with this, he turns abruptly and leaves her. 

7* 
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She stands still by the table for a loDg time after be is gone, 
pressing her hand hard against her heart, as though that could 
still its pain. If one were to tell her now the most piteous 
tale of suffering and misery, it would not wring her heart, 
tender and compassionate though it be. She would not believe 
that any pain or want or woe could be so cruel as that which 
gnaws her own heart. Presently, with a long deep-drawn sigh^ 
she wakes as it were from her trance, and sees, for the first 
time, a letter lying on the table directed to her. Mechanically 
she opens it and reads : 

" 1 have obeyed your command. When this reaches you, I 
shall have left Paris. If it should ever be in the power of any 
one to help or serve you, will you not send for me ?" 

<* Who can help me ?" murmurs the duchess, with a bitter 
sigh. 

* He ♦ 4: 4: * 3|c 

Several months passed ; winter had come again. Though, 
to the outside world, the Duke and Duchess de Lalli^re ap- 
peared to be on terms which called for no comment, a wall of 
ice had grown up between them. Viva had summoned all her 
pride to help her to bear the heart-ache : she had found it 
impossible to console herself for her sufferings by religion. 
If she gave way to any soft;er emotion, — if she dreamed, as 
she did yet sometimes, of winning back her husband by patience, 
by devotion, — the old agony would return, the passionate desire 
of loving and being loved. Hers was a generous, free-handed 
nature, — a nature that loved to heap its best gifts with un- 
stinting hand on its beloved ; but then there must be arms 
open to receive her gifts, to welcome them as grateftilly as they 
were royally given. She was no patient Grizel. It was not 
in her to offer herself humbly and meekly, to endure coldne8S 
and neglect as though her love were worthy no better guerdon. 
So she entrenched herself behind an armor of pride, and nursed 
in her heart bitter and evil thoughts of her husband. To see 
good in him, to think kindly of him, would have been to go 
back to the old slavery and bondage of unrequited love. There 
are women who can give all without return, whose hearts grow 
richer by giving, who are fed by the veiy love they lavish ; 
but they are not women like Viva, — ^perhaps better, nobler, 
certainly happier, but less human. It was a cruel pity to see 
this fair young creature, surrounded by all the world deems 
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worth having, leading a barren loveless life, unbrigbtened by a 
ray of hope that the future held a fairer promise for her. 
She was like Midas : all she touched was gold ; there was 
nothing to nourish her starving heart. And yet her life might 
have been so bright, so happy. She loved pomp and luxury ; 
no one more fully appreciated the agriments of life ; she liked 
to be beautifully dressed, to have handsome horses, to be sur- 
rounded by the splendor and elegance that wealth and station 
such as the duke's command. There was only one thing 
wanting to make the world Paradise to her, — her husband's 
love. And, in the absence of that, all her grandeur, all her 
possessions, only served to accentuate her unhappiness, to make 
more forcible the contrast of what was with what might be. 
Love seemed to her the only thing worth having : the beggar 
maid whose lover was true to her was more enviable in her 
eyes than the wealthy admired Duchess de Lalli^re. Love 
was the refrain her heart uttered daily and nightly : the intense 
desire to be beloved occupied her to the exclusion of all else. 
There was no wrong in the thought ; it took no human shape ; 
it was never embodied in any of the men who surrounded her, 
flattered her, strove for her favor. Slowly and surely her 
resentment against the duke grew ; she was teaching herself to 
read cruelty and treachery in his every act: oftentimes it 
was with difficulty that she controlled her tongue from uttering 
bitter, sneering words to him, her eyes from flashing out her 
anger and contempt for him. 

The duke, on his part, had been suffering no less than his 
wife. He, the gay, light-hearted man of the world, with 
whom all went well, was transformed into a soured, bitter, 
discontented man. Without losing his outward polish ofl 
manner, he had become restless, irritable in himself, disin- 
clined to settle to anything, and seemed to find his only 
consolation in constant change and excitement. He was fre- 
quently away from the duchess now, and she, who in the first 
months of their marriage had scarcely borne him out of her 
sight, acquiesced without comment in his frequent and pro- 
tracted absences. They embittered her heart, nevertheless. 
Poor duchess ! so young and fair — with such a loving heart I 
to feel it turning to gall and wormwood within her, — to know 
that her character was deteriorating day by day under the in- 
fluence of these destructive passions, — to be filled with self 
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hatred and remorae, ever to seek and yet to find no remedy 1 
Her health began to give way, her appetite to ML A physi- 
cian was called in. He prescribed constant change of air and 
scene. She went to Ems, to Biarritx. She plunged into a 
vortex of gayety. Bat alowly and snrely the worm was 
gnawing at her heart 

To retam to the duke. It was not long afler the scene at 
the fancy baeaar that he discoyered that Madame de Marsal 
had only been making use of him as a foil to the Comte de 

M . She was no tender-hearted woman ; the thought of 

giving pain to others did not distress her one whit ; she had 
no scruple in making use of a man and casting him aside like 
an old glove when she no longer wanted him. The duke had 
served her vanity ; all Paris knew that he had been willing 
and eager to turn from his fair young wife and to renew his al- 
legiance to her. She cared nothing for him personally : what 
little regard she had to give was bestowed upon his good-look- 
ing young rival. The duke's jealous idrs, his recriminations, 
his sufferings, bored her insufferably : the time was not long 
in coming when she was *' not at home** to him. His sin was 
already finding him out. He was wretched. Once, in a vio- 
lent fit of reaction, he was on the point of going to the duchess, 
of fiinging himself at her feet, of entreating her to pardon 
him, to give him back the love he had so recklessly, so shame 
lessly abused. A false pride held him back. Had he but 
acted on that impulse, had he read aright that tender heart, he 
might have known what wells of love and forgiveness lay there, 
tehdy to gush forth at a touch. She would have taken his 
tired head on her faithful breast, have consoled him with her 
loving words, have forgiven him freely and fully from the very 
bottom of her heart. Women have a sp^dalit^ for forgiving. 
But shame forbade him, and the misery of both was sealed. 
She buoyed herself up with her pride, and he sought consola- 
tion from unworthy sources. There was another cause of 
estrangement between them. The duke had most ardently 
desired an heir: now that he had been married nearly two 
years and there was still no hope of his wish being fulfilled, 
he began to cherish a smothered resentment against the 
duchess. More than once he had made cov^ illusions to 
his disappointment in her presence. She too had clung to this 
hope, seeing in its realization a last chance of reconciliatioii 
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•fed reunion with the dukew Against this dispensation Bh« 
rebelled bitterly, and her heart waxed daily more angry and 
stabbom. It seemed to her as it does to so many grieving 
sore-stricken souls : if one were only happy, it would be so 
easy to be good. 

Madame de Feuil saw, with ever-growing pain, the change 
in her grandchild. Viva, who had been used to listen with 
such tender respect to her gentle teachings, grew impatient 
under them, began to give signs of weariness under advice, of 
anger and resistance when she spoke of the uses of adversity. 
She was no longer like the old Viva. But the gentle lady for- 
bore to reproach her : she only increased her own prayers and 
intercessions for the child at the throne of grace. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THS DIAMOND SNAKE. 



One cold afternoon the duchess was driving up the Champs 
Elysdes, daintily wrapped in fais. She could not bear to drive 
in a close carriage now : she had a perpetual craving for air, as 
people who suffer from repressed excitement and want of sleep 
always have. It was food and life to her. 

Suddenly she uttered a little exdamation, and then called 
to the servant to stop. She had caught sight of an old friend, 
wending his way up the Champs Elys^es on foot. The color 
flushed into her pale face, her eyes brightened, and when the 
carriage pulled up a yard ahead of him. Captain Clive failed 
to perceive for the moment how much she was altered. 

*' You in Paris !" she eidaims, in a glad voice. '* Were 
you on your way to our house?" 

The brouEe in his face deepens a little. He looks at her 
meaningly as he answers, slowly, — 

" No : I was only going to walk past it." 

She has forgotten the terms on which they parted,— for- 
gotten her injunction to him to keep away from her, forgotten 
chat there hod ever been any fear of the world coupling his 
F 
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name wiih hers : she only feels as one does when one comes 
suddenly upon a dear and long-lost friend. 

<< Oh, bat yon must come I" she cries. " Come now : I am 
on my way home. And I have a thousand things to ask and 
hear. Have you been in Southshire ? have you seen my uncle 
ktely?" 

"I was shooting with him the day before yesterday. I 
have been a month in Southshire, and now I am on my way 
to Cannes to join my poor brother." 

" Is he so ill, then ?" 

" I fear so ; and he is wretchedly dull and nervous. I am 
going to try to take a little of the nursing off my poor sister- 
in-law. But it is cold : I won't keep you here, and, as you 
are good enough to invite me, I will walk on to your house." 

A few minutes later, Alsager is in the duchess's boudoir. 
Then, for the first time, he remarks the alteration in her. 

" You are not well I" he says, anxiously. " You are paler, 
thinner than when I last saw you." 

'^ No," she answers ; " I have not been well for a long time. 
And I used to be so strong ; nothing ever ailed me ; I could 
always eat and sleep. I never dared to be sentimental or 
romantic with such an appetite, and from the moment I laid 
my head on my pillow until I was awakened, I used to sleep 
the sleep of the just. Now, nothing tempts me to eat, and I 
often hear the clock strike the small hours. And the time 
seems so long at night. Sometimes I am tempted to wish I 
were an opium-eater, that I might forget." 

The duchess utters these words in a sad yearning tone. 

" Forget I" Alsager echoes. 

She recovers herself with a little blush. She has been 
betrayed for the moment into feeling as if she had known 
Captain Clive all her life and might speak her inmost thoughts 
to him. 

'' I mean forget the little worries and troubles of life," she 
says, hastily : " if one lies awake instead of sleeping, one is 
always apt to make too much of them." 

'' Have you not had advice ? cannot the doctors do anything 
for you ?" 

<< Oh, yes ; they prescribe change of air and scene ; I am 
always to be amused and happy, — not to allow anything to 
vex me. I dare say," adds the duchess, dryly, *< that if I 
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could follow that prescription as easily as I can take tlieit 
medicine, the result would be admirable." 

For a long time the two sit talking. Yiva has not felt so 
happy for an age : unconsciously she is consoled by knowing 
that her companion feels as deep an interest in her as oyer. 
Presently the duke comes in. He greets Alsager with the 
greatest warmth, and proposes that he shall dine and go to 
the theatre with them. 

"Ahr* he says, at dinner, when he remarks how much 
brighter Viva is than she has been of late, '^ it does my wife 
good to see a countryman ; she languishes, I fear, for want of 
her English friends. You must come often and cheer her 
up. 

It is an uncomfortable position to wish to dislike and to see 
nothing but bad in a man when circumstances and one's own 
common sense forbid one doing so. Alsager has received 
nothing but kindness and civility from the duke during their 
short acquaintance, he has never seen anything in his manner 
to the duchess that he could resent for her sake ; he wants to 
hate him, but, on the contrary, he cannot help feeling drawn 
to him by the charm and courtesy of his manner. He feels 
an intense curiosity to know if Madame de Marsal still exer- 
cises her balefol influence over him. Seeing Viva's sad altered 
look, he can scarcely doubt it. The days go on. Captain 
Clive is still in Paris. Duty calls him to Cannes ; every day 
he tells himself that he will go to-morrow. But ^^ to-morrow 
never comes." The more he feels that he ought to go, the 
more he is tempted to stay. He cannot tear himself away. 
The duke invites him day afler day, — it is evident he has no 
thought of jealousy, — and the duchess smiles brightly upon 
him when he comes. They are not often alone together : the 
Comtesse de Fontaneilles, Viva's greatest friend, is generally 
of the party. When they are, the duchess falls into a confi- 
dential tone, and speaks to him more intimately than to any 
one else. She has chosen him for her friend, — her friend of 
friends, — ^unheeding the danger that a woman incurs in taking 
a man for a confidant, most of all a man who is keenly alive 
to her fairness, her grace, her many charms, a man whose 
sympathy cannot, in the nature of things, be disinterested. 
Had she guessed how disastrous that friendship was doomed 
to be, how Fate was weaving by little threads the oord that 
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wa0 to bind her lutiire down to remorse and miseiy, how wonk 
eho have fled from this easy pleasant interooune that seemed 
given her as a special consolation for the pest mcmths of 
suffering 1 

Captain Glive had been nearly a fortnight in Paris. The 
duchess felt brighter and happier than she had done for many 
a long day : it was the lull before the storm. One morning he 
called to accompany her to an artist's studio to see a portrait 
of herself in course of painting: the duke seemed especially 
anxious for his opinion. Alsager was ushered, as usual, into 
the boudoir : it was there the duchess always received her inti- 
mate friends. In a few moments she came in, equipped for 
the drive, looking charming in her rich velvet and furs. They 
were to call on the way for Madame de Fontaneilles, whose 
hdtel was dose by. 

They have exchanged greetings, when a packet on her escri- 
toire catches Viva's eye. She goes forward to take it. It 
looks like a jewel-case wrapped in white paper, and is sealed 
but not addresssd. Naturally ima^ning that it is for her, she 
breaks the seals and begins to unfold the paper, talking to 
Alsager in the mean while. Presently she comes to the jewel- 
case, and, as she opens it, a little cry of admiration escapes 
her. It is a large and exquisite pendant, composed of great 
brilliants, most artistic in design and exceedingly valuable, — ^a 
snake curled round and round, the tail inwards, each coil 
widening until it reaches the head, which darts upwards and 
is formed of a large ruby of exquisite shape and color. 

Viva feels a keen sense of pleasure, not at the acquisition 
of a new ornament, for her jewel-case is already full to over- 
flowing, but at this sign of attention from the duke. At this 
moment she is disposed to pardon him a great deal for this 
little surprise intended to give her pleasure. 

" Is it not lovely ?" she cries to Alsager ; " auite an art 

treasure. I will take it with me to and see if he cannot 

find a place for it in my picture." 

A twinge of jealousy throbs in the young man^s heart as he 
comes forward to look at the jewel. Stay ! and he stoops to 
pick up a note that has fallen at the duchess's feet. She does 
not wait to look at the address on the cover, but tears it eagerly 
open and begins to read. Then her face blanches suddenly, 
she trembles, the note &lls from her hands. 
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A Bmothered cry keaeB from her lips, and Afanger takes Her 
by the arm and leads her gently to a seat. 

In an instant he has divined the catastrophe, but he dares 
not speak, nor ask a question, only stands staring at her in 
mute pain for her pain. The ornament has fallen on the floor, 
and 18 sparkKng and shining there in a ray of wintry sun, 
seeming to wnthe like a living thing. 

'< Take it away ! take it out of my sight !" cries the poor 
duchess, passionately ; and Alsager picks it up and flings it on 
a side table. Then he comes back to her, and says, in a voice 
full of tenderness,^- 

*' Tell me what distresses you." 

^* Read I" she says, pointing to the letter that is still lying 
on the floor. And Captain Clive reads as foUowfi: 

^' Ma toute beUe,'— 

'^ Deign to accept the trifle that accompanies this, unworthy 
as it is of one so divine and adorable as yourself. I hardlv 
even yet realize my happiness in having inspired in you such 
sentiments as you profess. If you wish to give me a sincere 
pleasure, wear this in the third act to-night, without any other 
jewel than your own lovely eyes. I shall be in my usual place. 

" Your all«devoted 

"Victor db Lalli£bb.'' 

Alsager turns to the envelope : it is addressed to a weU- 
known actress at the Theatre. 

He walks away to the window. What can he say to the 
duchess? All thought of any possible advantage to himself 
in the duke's infidelity is swallowed up in sorrow for her. 
He would give a year of his life to find something to say that 
would aflbrd her real eomfort. A low, wailing sob breaks on 
his ear, and he turns sharply, and, going to her chair, kneels 
down beside her, taking her hands tenderly in his and entreat- 
ing her to be comforted. His heart bleeds for her ; he could 
not fed a purer, truer sympathy were she his sister, — a more 
sincere desire to make the best of this disastrous business. 

Suddenly she rouses herself. 

"Do you think he had it put th^e?" she asks, in an 
agitated voice. 

" No, no, no 1" he answers, warmly. " There is no man 

8 
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living who oould be guilty of such a blackguard act m 
that." 

" Then how came it there ?" 

An unexpected answer comes to her question. There is a 
low tap at the door. Alsager springs to his feet ; the duchess 
tries to collect herself. 

'< Entrez /" she says ; and D^sir^ appears on the threshold. 

^^ Pardon^ Madame la Duchesse, but Antoine is in the 
greatest trouble. He has lost a packet intrusted to him by 
M. le Duo, and he thinks to have dropped it from his pocket 
He came in here for an instant to speak to Pierre, who was 
dusting about an hour ago." 

<' I will look," answers the duchess, hurriedly. '^ If I find 
it I will ring for you." 

D^sir^e retires, not a little surprised and uneasy at her mis- 
tress's agitation. In one moment the duchess has resolved 
what she will do. 

^' I must know the truth," she says. '' Quick, get the hate- 
ful thing ; put in the letter with it ; never mind the envelope." 
And she proceeds hastily to take a sheet of paper ^m her 
escritoire. Then, all in hot haste, with trembling fingers, the 
wraps up the jewel-case, lights a taper, and seals up the packet. 

" Fortunately," she murmurs, " I have one of the duke's 
seals." 

Alsager divines her thought. 

" You do not wish it known that you have opened it," he 
hazards. 

'< No !" she answers, between her teeth. 

" I wish Mademoiselle to have the duke's present. 1 

wish, too, to have the pleasure of seeing her wear it." 

Then she rings the bell, and D^sir^e reappears. 

'* Perhaps this is the packet," says the duchess, who has 
perfectly recovered her calmness. 

'' I think so, Madame la Duchesse. It is just such a onn 
as Antoine describes." 

Outside the door, Antoine receives the parcel with much 
apparent satisfaction and many compliments to Mademoiselle 
D^sir^e, who, however, treats them coldly. He is no favorite 
of hers. When he is out of her sight, Antoine smiles to him- 
self : he sees that the wrapper has been changed. 

^' Aha, M. le Due I you will not call me fool and scoundrel 
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and threaten to kick me for nothing next time I You no doubt 
have forgotten the little occurrence, and ima^e me equally 
forgetful. Poor little duchess 1 I did not want to hurt her, 
but when one strikes one must strike home." 

And Antoine goes cheerfully on his errand to Mademoiselle 
Beaux Yeux« 

** What do you think of doing?" Alsager asks the duchess, 
seeing a determined fire in her eyes. 

'^ I am going to the theatre to-night to see with my own 
eyes. The duke told me he should dine out : he was very 
solicitous about my not being dull" (bitterly), " and proposed 
half a dozen plans for my amusement." 

"Do not go!" says Alsager, in a low voice of entreaty. 
" What good can it do you ? Why should you make your 
pain greater?" 

She puts her hand to her head. 

" I feel as if I were dreaming," she says, looking up at him 
with a piteous air. " I cannot really believe it unless I see it 
with my own eyes. It might be a plot : that woman" (shud- 
dering and thinking of Madame de Marsal) " might have some 
hand in it. Oh, it does not seem possible that the duke could 
wrong me so ! Am I so repulsive that he must turn from me 
even to such a creature as that?" 

Her voice holds such exceeding pathos that the man who 
listens feels himself unmanned. He knows not how to restrain 
himself from pouring out to her the torrent of words that are 
struggling for utterance. But he restrains himself: his voice 
is almost cold as he answers her : 

" The duke must be mad. Men do have infatuations some- 
times." 

" I must see for myself," she murmurs. " And you — ^you 
will help me. I will go to the theatre to-night : you will take 
me?" 

" Do not ask me," he utters in a low voice, a sudden fear 
of himself overcoming him. He is striving hard to fight 
against the wish that she may know her husband false. 

" Do you remember," she cries passionately, " how in South- 
shire, how again in this very room, you prayed of me if ever 
I needed a friend to go to you ? It was a mere fagon de 
parler, perhaps? you did not mean me to put you to the 
test?" 
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"I did mean it," ^'^ answersy hoarsely: ^yau know 1 
meant it." 

<< And yet'* (^bitterly) ^' the first time I aak anything of 
you, you refuse. 

^^ I do not refuse." 

<^ It is the same thing. I beg your pardon, I have been 
mistaken in you« I suppose all men are alikeu" 

Alsager is stung to the quiok. 

<< TeU me your wishes, he says. '^ Whaterer they may 
be, I will obey them." 

" You will go at onoe to the ' Theatre and take a box 
where I can see without being seen^ You will await me at 
the doOT of the theatre at the banning of the second act. 
If Louise de Fontaneilles is diswgaged, she will accompany 
me (o{ course I shall tell her nothing) ; if not, I shall take my 
maia. Until then I shall not see you. You must make no 
excuse : if you do, I shall never trust you again." 

Then Captain Clive accompanies her to the carriage, whidi 
has been waiting half an hour in the oourt*yard, and betakes 
himself about her errand with feelings of a very mingled 
nature. He is engaged to dine out : when he arrives at the 
theatre he finds every box taken : be drives to various offices^ 
and by dint of an extravagant bribe secures one that will an* 
swer the duchess's purpose. Then he goes to make the best 
excuse he can for disappointing his intended host, and leaves 
him with the unpleasant consciousness of having given mortal 
offence. 

The duchess, feverish, restless, devoured by tormenting re- 
flections, is lying upon the sofa in her dressing-room. Thei^e 
is no light but the flicker of the wood fire. A tap comes at 
the door : the duke enters softly. 

" D^sir^ told me you were suffering, dear angd^" he sayn^ 
in a kind tone, " and that you wished not to be disturbed ; 
but I could not go out without assuring myself that your in- 
disposition was but a slight one." 

Viva feels as if she could laugh aloud at this mockery: she 
is forced to clasp her hands tightly together to prevent herself 
from breaking into a sudden passion of rage, or mirth, or 
what not. 

^^ I am very suffering," she answers, turning her &oe more 
towards the pillow: " do not disturb me.** 
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The duke stoops and prints a light kiss on her forehead. 
She sets her teeth with a sudden uneontroUable shudder. 

*' I regret haying to leaTe you," murmurs her husband, 
'* but I am forced to go, and our good D^sir^e is a better 
nurse than L" And he goes softlj out. 

When the door closes, the duchess springs up and pushei 
her hair from her forehead with a rapid gesture. 

^' Am I going mad?'' she ones to herself, in an audible 
Toice. " Oh, God I to think how I once loved this man !" 

Two hours later, she is on her way the theatre, chatting 
gayly to Madame de Fontaneilles. That little lady, knowing 
nothing of the vulture gnawing ^ her friend's heart, suspecto 
nothing, sees nothing, to excite suspicion in the increased bril* 
liancy of her eyes, the unw<Hited carmine in her cheeks. Or 
if her shrewd little mind is visited by a suspicion, it is a 
thousand leagues from being the correct one. But Alsager^ 
sitting in the back of the box, watches her with ill-concealed 
anxiety ; he reads the &lse air of gayety with the eyes of one 
who has the key to the enigma, he hears the hollow ring in 
the voice that would fain seem joyous, he notes the little 
fingers plucking ti^mukusly nowand again at the gown under 
her cloak, he divines the movement of the impatient feet from 
the occasional stirring of the drapery that conceals them. 

The piece is a fierie, Mademobelle ■■ ■ both sii^ and 
acts. At the close of the second act, a magnifioMit bouquet 
is thrown to her from a side box. The donor is concealed from 
view : only a blaek arm, a white glove, are visible. That the 
aetress knows and is on exeellent terms with the owner cannot 
be doubted from the special smiles she throws in his direction, 

'' Tiens I" cries the little countess, &r from, suspecting the 

dagger she is thrusting in her friend's side : ^ has evi* 

dently a new adorer. A married man, probably, since he is 
so afraid of letting himself be seen. Ah, these hud^ands 1 I 
have an immense curiosity to see who it is. And you, ma ch^, 
— are you not dying to know too, cor are you beyond that 
feminine weakness?*' 

<< What does it matter," answers the duchess, forcing a mirth- 
less laugh, '^ so long as it is not your husband or mine ?" 

It is the interval between the second and third act ; Viva'a 
hands and feet are icy eold, there is a hectic flush in her 
chedca, her knees UtCKrally knock together with excitement, 

8* 
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with the dread of what she is going to see. Alsager fees ut* 
terly wretched : he would as lieve sit and see a poor helpless 
child or animal tortured as witness the suffering of this wrung 
heart : there is in her eyes, when she turns them upon him, 
a mute appeal that is unutterably pathetic. He rises to go 
out. She beckons him back. 

^^Qo" she murmurs, whilst Madame de Fontaneilles ap- 
pears engrossed with her lorgnettes, — '^ go and see if it is the 
duke, and come back and tell me." 

He wishes she had asked him any other thing : it is hate- 
ful to his open English nature to play the spy ; but he has 
devoted himself to her service : can he pick and choose what 
he will do for her, what refuse ? Before he returns, the cur- 
tain is raised again, and is on the stage. 

There is no more doubt, no more hoping against hope. The 
serpent that lay in the duchess's hand this morning is coiling 
and twisting on the actress's neck to night: it is so briUiant 
that most of the ladies' glasses are directed towards it 

<*She has some diamonds, that woman!" ejaculates the 
oountess ; " probably a gift from Monsieur I'lnconnu. I saw 
her glance in a very meaning way at his box when the curtain 
drew up." 

The duchess sinks back in her chair. A strange feeling 
creeps over her, as if she had suddenly become paralyzed : she 
no longer suffers ; mechanically she hears the singing, music, 
laughter, applause, and all the time she feels as though it were 
some other woman whose heart has been wounded to the death, 
and that she is but a curious spectator. Alsager has returned. 
She does not question him, even by a look. He sees how it 
is with her, knows that there is but one thing he can do for 
her now, but one mercy he can show her, — ^to let her have 
perfect quiet. He draws his chair forward between her and 
the countess, so that she is screened from her friend's eyes, 
and devotes himself to being agreeable to that little lady, who, 
nothing loath, gives him every encouragement. 

Viva feels as one in a dream. Gay colors float before her 
eyes without leaving any impression, she is conscious of sounds 
which she could not have remembered five minutes later ; the 
scene is a mirage, a kaleidoscope : her heart is an empty, barren 
void. It is not until she is at home, alone, until D^sir^ has 
undressed and left her, that her soul awakes. The transition 
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from apathy to violent, intense anger and suffering is horrible : 
she holds her head with both hands, and smothers her cries 
of angaish and fury in the pillows. A horror seizes her that 
she is going mad, and the veiy fear makes her use superhuman 
efforts to become calm. A thousand wild projects assail her 
mind : at first she thinks she will go to the duke and upbraid 
him with his in&my ; she will fly at daybreak from his roof 
forever, — ^will seek r^ge from him with her uncle. She will 
appeal to the Empress; the whole Court shall know her 
wrongs. Thought after thought, plan after plan, chase each 
other through her disturbed brain. She is maddened by her 
d^radation ; she feels as if she could almost welcome Madame 
.de Marsal as a rival now : she even wonders that she could 
ever have felt so bitter against her. To think that the man 
she calls husband, to whom she has given her freshness, her 
youth, her heart's best love, the man who but a few hours ago 
pressed his lips upon her face, should be the lover of a common 
actress, a woman whose shame is notorious! Is there any 
justice in heaven or earth, if such a thing as this can be ? 

" Pray I" murmurs a voice in her heart. 

<' Pray I'* she echoes, with a passionate moan. '^ How can 
I pray when I am stricken to death for no fault of mine ? 
Oh, it is unjust, cruel 1 I have iwt deserved it !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

FRIEND? OB BITTEREST FOE? 

* 

A SUDDEN terror, as I have said, came over the duchess lest 
she should lose her reason. If she was to do anything on the 
morrow, it was absolutely necessary that her nerves should be 
calmed. She had scarcely touched food for the last twenty- 
four hours : the agitation she had been in since the terrible 
discoveiy had made her unable to swallow a morsel. Suddenly 
she remembered a sleeping-draught her physician had sent her 
a montli before, in case she should be unable at any time to 
procure natural sleep and felt an absolute want of it. She 
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looked on ber dieanog4d>le: yes, there itood the phiaL ffli« 
g»ied longingly st it, wishing ahnoet in her poor stricken 
heart that death were in iL Why should she care to wake 
again ? what joy lay for her in the morrow, or any morrow 
that the fntnre held ? She poured the dranght into a glass, 
and drank it to the last drop. Soon a drowsy feeling cr^ 
over hw, an utter indifference to the events that she still 
reooUected ; then she fell into a deep, diesmlefis sleep. When 
she awoke, D^sir^ with an anxious &oe, was standing by her 
bed, 

'< Thank God, Madame is awake T* she cries, with an air of 
intense relief. '* Madame was so white and still, I b^an to 
be frightened. I saw the empty bottle on the table, and a 
terror seised me that Madame was poisoned." 

The duchess lodes vaguely at her, scarcely taking in the 
sense of her words. She feels dull and heavy, utterly disin- 
clined to rouse herself. 

" Madame la Duchesse will take her chocolate," cries D6sir6e, 
briskly, bringing the silver tray to her side ; but the duchess 
turns her head away wearily, saying, ^ Let me sleep, my good 
D^sir^. I am so tired, so tired.*' 

D^irde, uneasy and disappointed, sets down the tray and 
seats herself by the bedside. The time seems very long : she 
goes to fetch her work. When she returns, the duke is stand- 
ing, watching bis wife. He puts his finger to his lips, and 
Disir^ creeps in softly. A pang of remorse seizes the hus- 
band : for the first time he remarks the change that has come 
over Viva : is this pale, grievous-faced woman the bright young 
girl whom less than two years ago he took to make part of 
his own life ? 

'^ And yet," he tells himself, " I have not been unkind to 
her : I have indulged her every caprice ; I have surrounded 
her with luxury and gayety." 

Oh, fool! to think that such things satisfy a lovii^ 
woman's heart, — ^that th^ can stand in the place of the love 
and tenderness her hungered heart craves I 

For a moment the thought crosses him that it would be well 
to give up the Hfe he is leading,-*-there are more thorns than 
roses in it, — and devote himself to the duchess ; but the aspi- 
ration is so feeble it dies away even before it has taken definite 
shape. D^^ir^ points to the empty phial. 
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Ab I hsa it come to this ? and the duke remembers witb a 
pang how often be has watched that fair face asleep, faintly 
flushed and peacefol as a child's, witb a smile half parting the 
rosy lips. They are pale now, those lips ; no smile uncloses 
them ; there are dark rings beneath the eyes ; the cheeks are 
pale and waxen. This is what the great marriage has done 
for her that was to have crowned her young years with joy 
and triumph. Ah me! when fortune smiles her brightest 
smile, when she seems as though her full arms can scarce con* 
tain tbe shower of gifts she holds for the dowry of her &Tored 
ones, then, poor mortal, if thou be one of these, tremble, 
for the fickle goddess has already in her mind the woes with 
which she will surely outbalance her favors. 

" I am going into the country to look at some hordes. 8ay 
to Madame la Ducbesse that I shall return in time to accom« 
pany her to the dinner at the palace." 

Then he goes softly out. 

It is nearly midday before the duchess wakes from her 
drugged sleep. Her head is heavy : she has a dim conscious- 
ness of some misfortune having overtaken her, but as yet she 
IS unable to remember anything. D^sir^e gives her the duke's 
message: then her consciousness returns. But a kind of 
apathy has crept over her ; her passionate anger has subsided ; 
she has to remind herself of her injuries, to say every minute 
to herself that she must resolve without delay on the course 
she means to take. Never, willingly, will she look upon the 
duke again ; never again will she pass a night beneath his roof. 

Where shall she go ? Not to her grandmother : the mar- 
quise is ill with bronchitis, and her daughter-in-law is staying 
with her. The duchess does not like her aunt by marriage r 
she is austere, dUvote, a woman who has no sympathy with the 
pains and pleasures of youth. 

She must go to h^ uncle, starting by the night train with- 
out the duke's knowledge, for she knows that he could 
oompel her to remain, were he so minded. 

She resolves to telegraph to Mr. Carlton to meet her in 
London, and encloses the telegram to Captain Clive, asking 
him to forward it. 

The telegram is worded thus : '< Must leave this at once. 
Will not stay another day. Travel by night train. Praj 
meet me on arrival" 



^ 
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To Captain Olive she writes, " Please come to me this after- 
noon between three and four, and give me all necessary infor- 
mation about my journey." 

Then she makes her toilet, choosing the simplest, darkest 
dress her wardrobe contains. She discards the costly rings she 
is in the habit of wearing, and puts on her finger only a dia- 
mond half hoop that had been her mother's. She even takes 
off her wedding ring, but replaces it, not wanting to arouse 
suspicion. D^ir6e watches her anxiously, but puts down 
anything that seems strange in her to the effects of the sleeps 
mg-draught, which she looks upon as an invention of the arch-i 
enemy. 

The duchess says nothing to her maid about her intended 
journey : there will be so little to pack, half an hour will 
suffice for all the arrangements. When she is dressed, she 
goes to her boudoir, giving orders that she is not to be dis- 
turbed, and that she will be at home to no one but Captain 
Clive. Viva sinks into a chair. Again that deadly lethargy 
steals over her, benumbing her pain, making her comparatively 
indifferent to everything. The hours pass on ; she takes no 
heed of them. It is a dull, cold day : by three o'clock it is 
almost dusk. A few minutes a^r the clock has chimed, 
Captain Clive is announced. 

The duchess rouses herself. 

'^ Ton sent my despatch ?" is her first question. 

'* Yes, and I think the answer arrived at the same moment 
m> myself." 

As he speaks, the servant enters with a telegram. 

Viva opens it slowly. It does not occur to her that there* 
can be answer to her message save one. When therefore she 
reads, " On no account start. Impossible for me either to meet 
or receive you at present Wait for letter. Will be with you 
in a few days," she is stunned. She hands it in silence to 
Captain Clive. 

" I suppose," he says, after reading it, '< Mr. Carlton is in 
hopes that delay will give you time to change your mind." 

<* Change my mind 1" she says, slowly, repeating his words. 
*' And if I were to change my mind, would that alter the. 
facts ? Would the world know any the less that the Buke de 
Lalli^re preferred a common actress to his wife ? Would my' 
degradation be any the'^less because I seemed to consent to it?: 
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Ah I" (with a bitter ring in her voice) " you are a man of the 
world : you think differently, perhaps : it seems a venial offence 
in your eyes that a man should be unfaithful to his wife: 
what is one woman's heart more or less ?" 

The color flushes to the young man's brow and throat ; he 
trembles in every limb. Then, suddenly, he comes towards 
her. The words that have been pent up so long, words he has 
often thought to say to her, rush forth like a torrent : he is 
DO longer the same man whom race and breeding have taught 
to be cold and impassive. He tells her all that is in his heart; 
he lays his life, his future, down before her ; she has seen and 
known the powerlessness of outward circumstances to bring 
happiness ; will she not come to a new life, where the worship, 
the devotion of a heart that lives but for her, shall be hers, 
hers only, until death ? 

The duchess listens as one in a dream. Her senses are 
still laden with the opium she has taken : she almost feels as 
though it would be easier to let the torrent sweep her along 
than to resist it. And still he pleads on, as though life or 
death hung on the granting of his prayer, and the old memory 
steals into her heart of how she has dreamed of, prayed for, a 
love like this. She must leave the duke ; her uncle will not 
aid her in her need : what should she do ? 

When Captain Clive lefl the duchess, his brain was reeling ; 
he could not realize that what seemed to him unutterable bliss 
was within his grasp. Oh, if Viva's good angel could have 
whispered in his ear, nay, could have shouted with a trumpet- 
sound so that he needs must listen, what cruel treachery his 
selfishness was heaping upon her whom he had asked to call 
him true friend 1 But he would have stopped his ears and 
hardened his heart. 

People with small knowledge of the world, with little expe- 
rience of its ways, unimaginative people, people who have lived 
all their lives within a narrrow groove as an insect crawls along 
a cart-rut, are given to regarding things that have not hap- 
pened within their ken as improbable, unnatural. But those 
whose experience of nature has been wide and deep — ^those 
who have watched what great effects spring from trifling causes 
— know that, often, the actions which have the most serious 
consequences upon a whole life are utterly unpremeditated. 

When Captain Clive left her, tlie duchess sat for a long time 
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immovable in her chair. She was not agitated^ as one might 
imagine such a woman, placed in such a position, would be. 
An utter, lethargic indifference had taken possession of her : 
there was only one thought in the world that revolted her,"« 
the thought of seeing the duke. She would be gone before 
he returned, she told herself, and she seemed to have no 
thought nor concern for the life to which she was going : her 
sole desire was to get away from the life she was living now. 

She rang for D^ir^e. 

'< I am going out in an hour,*' she said to her, <' and I want 
you to go with me." 

^'Mfl^me la Duchesse will not fatigue herself," answers 
D^ir^, with affectionate solicitude. *' She has not for^tten 
that she dines at the palace to-night ?" 

The duchess does not answer for a moment, and D^sir6e is 
about to retire* 

"D^rdel" she calls, in a low, soft voice; and the girl 
remains. 

Another pause. 

** I think thou lovest me," murmurs the duchess, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper. '< Thou shouldst. Bemember, we 
are fosternaisters. The same breast nourished us both." 

For answer, D^ir^e kisses the white hand outstretched to 
her. But the duchess draws her towards her and kisses her 
on the cheek. 

'^ Canst thou obey me without asking a question ?" 

'* The word of Madame la Duchesse is my law," answers the 
faithful girl, with tears in her eyes. 

" We are going on a little journey,— thou and I, D^sir^," 
says the duchess. '* In an hour, have a few things packed, 
no ornaments, only bare necessaries, and chut /" (putting her 
finger to her lips) " not a word to any one I Light me a candle, 
and then go." 

D^ir^ does as she is bidden, and goes out with a heavy 
heart She still thinks the accursed draught has wrought 
some madness in her mistresses brain. 

The duchess sits down to her escritoire, and writes : 

'^ By accident, the present you designed for Mademois^e 
-— fell into my hands yesterday. Unable to believe the 
horrible truth, I went last night to the theatrei and saw the 
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ornament upon her neck, saw the testimony of your admira- 
tion. I forbear to make any comment, to utter any reproach, 
beyond this : I gave you my heart, my life, — ^you have wrecked 
both. I leave you forever. My prayer is that we may never 
meet again." 

Viva is surprised herself at the calmness with which she 
pens her farewell to the man whose love was all she once asked 
of heaven : there is no pain in the thought that she will never 
see him more, never be aught to him again in this world. For 
the rest, a dull apathy has taken possession of her : society, 
the world, what they will say, how they will judge her, — all 
these things are hidden behind a haze of unreality. No con- 
sciousness of guilt stings her, no terror of the future warns 
back her footsteps from the fatal path on which she is enter- 
ing : she is insane, — insane as those who take their lives with 
their own hands,-^insane as every woman is who from jeal- 
ousy, revenge, passion, despair, from whatever cause, dooms 
herself to be an everlasting Pariah on the outskirts of society. 
No woman ever takes that step with a sane mind, any more 
than she stabs herself or swallows poison, let the world say 
what it will. Mechanically her eyes rested upon every grace- 
ful, luxurious object that had been wont to give her pleasure ; 
she knew it was " for the last time," and yet these words, that 
somehow ^ve pain even when the objects lefl behind have but 
little value for one, made no sad impression upon her. Clearly, 
she, so sympathetic, so keenly alive to the least impress of tho 
senses, must still be under the influence of that baleful drug. 

Half an hour later, the concierge was petrified to recognize 
the figures of the duchess and her maid going out quietly and 
on foot. Once in the street, D^sir^e called a close cab, and 
then, for the first time, Viva's heart began to give signs of 
returning life. A sudden fear came over her : she thought 
she would go at once to the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and fly u? 
England without seeing Captain Give again. Then she re- 
membered with a feeling of despair that she had no money. 
The necessity for it had never crossed her mind : in the life 
9he was accustomed to, having always horses and carriages at 
her command, unlimited credit in every shop she entered, she 
never even carried a purse, except on Sunday when she went 
to mass. She asked D^sir^e hesitatingly if she had any 
G 9 
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money: the girl replied that she had brought twenty five 
francs. It had been arranged that they were to take the 
night train for Marseilles, and that she should call for Gap- 
tain Clive at his hotel on the way to the station. 

Meantime, a very considerable embarrassment had befallen 
Alsager. He had gone at once to his agent, to provide him<* 
self with funds for the journey, but found the office closed. 
No answer came to his repeated summons, and he had to ^ve 
up knocking in despair. He had only one friend in Paris to 
whom he could apply for a loan, — the English attache. But, 
when he inquired for him, he found that he had lefl Paris 
for the evening an hour ago. Alsager was not a man ad- 
dicted to jewelry : he had nothing with him of any value but 
his watch ; and to part with that would be to make himself 
ridiculous at the outset. To start on a long journey with a 
woman accustomed, as the duchess was, to every possible re- 
finement and luxury, without being amply provided with 
money, was simply out of the question : there was nothing 
for it but to delay the journey a day. He was mortified and 
embarrassed beyond description, but, like many a better man, 
had to resign himself to his fate. He engaged a suite of 
rooms at the hotel, and sat down to await the duchess's ar- 
rival. And, whilst he waited, the devil, who loses no oppor- 
tunity to tempt the half f^Ien, put many thoughts into his 
head. He knew that Viva must and would infallibly repent 
of the step she had consented to : he thought it more than 
probable that she would not come, or that if she came it 
would be to bid him farewell and fly from him forever. And 
in his selfish passion he cried out in his heart that if he lost her 
now he should go mad. And, with that specious reasoning that 
comes so readily to those who love to be blind that they may 
push off remorse and repentance until it be too late, he whis- 
pered to himself how fair his love should make her life, how 
he would shield her from all the stings and arrows the world 
would be swift to launch at her. 

His reflections were interrupted by the announcement that 
a lady was waiting in the court-yard to speak to him. With 
a beating heart he went to meet her. 

" I find it impossible to start to-night," he says, in a low 
voice, " but I have taken rooms for you here under a ficti- 
ticus name. You will not mind," he says, pleadingly, seeing 
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that she hesitates: "I have merely said that you are an 
English lady, travelling for your health to the south of 
France." 

The duchess makes no further opposition, but, alighting, 
follows him up-stairs. He treats her with the most oeremoni* 
ous courtesy. 

'' I have ordered dinner for you," he says, as he is about to 
leave her. '* If you wish to see me at any time, I shall be in 
the hotel and at your commands." 

The duchess merely bows her head. She is greatly re- 
lieved by this respite : she will have time now to change her 
plans, and she means to change them. Later, she will see 
him, will throw herself on his generosity : she feels sure he 
will not take advantage of a moment's frenzy on her part to 
bind her to a step that would cause her a life-long repentance. 

This is the thought that vaguely shapes itself in her mind : 
the opiate still overpowers her brain and makes her incapable 
of thinking or acting with energy. 

Meantime, the duke has returned from the country. All 
day he has been oppressed by the thought of Viva's pale, sad 
face: his conscience has pricked him, the desire to make 
amends for the wrong he has done her steals into his heart. 
He remembers her sweet loving ways to him in the first 
months of their marriage, her tender attachment to him, her 
naive childbh way of showing it He cannot help contrast- 
ing her refinement with the coarse immodesty of his new in- 
namorata, and he is disposed to find fault with Nature for 
having endowed him with a passion for change and excite- 
ment. He is not candid enough to confess to himself that ho 
has fostered and indulged his passions : it is so much easier 
to find excuses in circumstances than to admit simply and 
humbly that we have sinned. 

All day his heart is softening towards his wife, just as hers 
is hardening against him. He does not say to himself that he 

will give up Mademoiselle ; he does not even see the 

necessity for that; but he will be more tender, more afieo- 
tionate towards Viva, — ^he will show a greater solicitude for 
her happiness. On his arrival at home, he goes straight to 
her boudoir, his face prepared with smiles, kind words already 
framed upon his lips. She is not there ; but his eyes fall on 
the solitary candle burning on the escritoire and lighting up a 
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letter lying on it. He approaches, and sees that it is ad- 
dressed to himself. A sharp presentiment creeps to his heart ; 
his hands literally tremble as he tears it open. When he 
grasps the sense, a cold sweat breaks oat upon him. This is 
retribution with a vengeance I To him, nothing could be so 
terrible as an esclandre : that his domestic affairs should be 
offered to the world as a bonne bouche for its mirth, it deri- 
sion, its love of scandal, is the most frightful punishment that 
can befall him. He throws himself into a chair, to think. 
Where is she ? is there yet time to bring her back ? he will 
take any step to accompli^ that,— -even violence, should it be 
necessary. 

He rises and seeks her apartments. Everything is in per- 
fect order, but she is not there. He looks, as a forlorn hope, 
into each room where it is possible she may be ; then he goes 
to the concierge. Madame la Duchesse and her maid went 
out on foot three^uarters of an hour ago: Mademoiselle 
D^ir6e carried a black bag, the man tells him. The duke 
returns hurriedly to his room and writes to excuse his absence 
and the duchess's from the imperial party on the plea of sud- 
den and severe indisposition on her part. Then he takes his 
hat, goes hurriedly out, and, jumping into a cab, bids the man 
drive to the Ghemin de Fer du Nord. When he arrives, it 
wants a quarter of an hour to the time of the English mail 
starting. Anxiously he scans the faces of all the passengers 
to see if the duchess is among them. He waits until the train 
starts ; but she is not there. Then he bethinks him that he 
will go to Captain Clive : it is possible she may have confided 
her intentions to him : never for one instant does a suspicion 
of the truth cross his brain. He returns to the cab, and bid& 
the man drive to Alsager's hotel. 

Captain Clive is dining in the coffee-room alone, when a 
card is brought to him with the intimation that the duke is 
waiting for him in his sitting-room. Alsager is no coward, 
but he turns white and sick at the announcement. He has 
fully realised the fact that he will have to face the duke at 
twelve paces, and that from that meeting he may never return 
alive, but between this and then he had pictured to himself a 
short season of utter bliss that would make him reckless of all 
which might come after. Did the duke know? and, as he 
: held the card nervously in his hand, the thought flashed across 
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him that be might have come for his revenge. He went 
slowly to his bedroom, loaded a small pocket-pistol, which 
be thrust into bis breast, and, with his heart beating, his brain 
whirling, be opened the door that connected the room with 
bis sitting-room. One glance sufficed to show him that tho 
duke knew nothing. 

" I am in great trouble," M. de Lalli^re commences, ab- 
ruptly, hardly waiting to exchange the customary greetings. 
" Can you guess the nature of it ? can you tell me where my 
wife is r 

Captain Clive is ashen pale : be struggles to be calm : the 
thought flashes across him that if the duke were once aware 
of the duchess being in the bdtel, there would be an end to 
all his hopes. 

" Have you seen her to-day ?" asks the dvke, hardly giving 
bim time to answer the first question. 

Captain Clive bows his head. 

"You know, of course, the reason of my wife's flight. 
Can you tell me how she became aware of my gift to— 
to " 

" I was in the room at the time. I saw the duchess open 
the packet which was placed, unaddressed, upon her writing- 
table, as though to attract her eye." 

The duke thinks of Antoine, and grinds his teeth. 

Captain Clive continues in a hard voice, — he wants to smite 
the duke with remorse : it makes his own sin lighter to dwell 
upon the other's. 

" She opened the case, and was delighted with the locket : 
she called upon me to admire it, and proposed to take it to 

, that he might add it to her portrait. I do not think it 

was the jewel that gratified her so much as the idea that you 
bad thought to please her." 

The duke bites his lip : remorse is busy at bis heart 

"And then ?" he says, in a low voice of inquiry. »* I sup- 
pose she found the note ?" 

« Yes." 

"And then?" 

" I think," answers Alsager, coldly, " that it will be easier 
for you to guess the shame and indignation she felt at suffer- 
ing such a humiliation before a third person than for me to 
describe it to you." 

9* 
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<' It is most unfortunate/* munnurs the duke. '^ But it la 
done now : it is useless to waste time in unavailing regrets. 
My business now is to find her, — to prevail upon her to 
return home with me. Can you give me any clue to her 
whereabouts? I have been fdready to the n^ht train for 
England, thinking her first impulse would lead her to fly to 
her uncle.'* 

Alsager trembles with apprehension lest the duke should 
discover his wife's vicinity. The husband stands looking at 
him with eager inquiry : he has no time to reflect. Suddenly 
he says, — 

"I think I can give you some information about the 
duchess. Excuse me for a moment." 

He leaves the duke standing with a surprised expression 
upon his face, and, going into his bedroom, hastily pens the 
following lines : 

" The duchess is on her way to Italy. She is under my 
protection. I am prepared to give you any satisfaction that 
you desire.*' 



CHAPTER X. 

"TO-MORROW, I WILL KILL YOU IF I CAN T 

Captain Clive takes his hat, goes down-stairs, and out 
of the hotel, first giving his note to a waiter to deliver to 
the duke. 

There is no object in their meeting agidn now ; they will 
do that soon enough. A presentiment steals across him that 
long ere this time to-morrow he will be lying sti£f, stark, dead ; 
but it does not frighten him ; he feels no regret for what he 
has done. He only grinds his teeth with rage to think that, 
but for the silly contre-temps about the money, he and the 
duchess would be on their way to Italy now. 

When Alsager*s note is brought to the duke and he has 
read it, he is like a man turned to stone. Never had the 
faintest suspicion of his wife crossed his brain ; he had be- 
lieved her utterly, entirely devoted to himself: even on the 
day of the bazaar, when he twitted her with having given the 
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wbite rose to Captain Olive, he did not for a moment believe 
she cared for him more than as her countryman nor that any 
motive beyond good nature had actuated her. He had always 
seen through Alsager's feelings, and sometimes, when he wanted 
more freedom for himself, had half regretted that she so little 
reciprocated them. But, in a moment, an utter revulsion of 
feeling surges over him : there is no thought, no suspicion, too 
black or foul to brand her with. Whilst he has been pitying 
her and desiring to be better for her sake, it is he who has 
been the fool, the dupe, the victim. A furious hatred of them 
both takes possession of him : he thirsts for revenge ; murder 
is in his heart ; if there is any cunning left in his right hand, 
the foul destroyer of his honor shall never live to wreck an- 
other hearth. And she 1 he gloats over the thought of the pun- 
ishment in store for her, — cast out from the world, shunned, 
despised, her pride humbled in the dust, and the man for whom 
she has sacrificed all, torn fix)m her treacherous arms. ^ If a 
painter could see the duke at this moment, and had genius to 
transfer the expression of his face to canvas, all Paris would 
have been running a few months later to gaze at the most per- 
fect conception of Othello ever realized ; but the duke's Airy 
Las no witness. He stops a moment to think. 

If Alsager were to enter the room now, he would fling him- 
self upon him like a wild beast and try to strangle him ; but 
he rightly guesses that Captain Clive is not likely to risk a 
meeting at present. 

He looks round for pen and ink, and sees them on a side- 
table. He opens the blotting-book. The first thing that 
meets his eye is an envelope addressed in his wife's hand to 
Captain Clive ; it is the one that enclosed the telegram to her 
uncle. He clutches it furiously, spits upon it, tramples it 
under his feet, calling her by a foul name. Then he pauses ; 
in his fury he would like to write insulting words to the man 
whom he believes to be the seducer of his wife, — ^wife I how 
he curses the law of France that admits no divorce ! 

Yet he could sin against her and feel himself aggrieved 
that she should even resent his infidelity ; but when he (as he 
believed) was the victim of her falseness, — why, then no pun- 
ishment was grievous or bitter enough for her. Society has 
made one law for men, another for women, and men enforce it 
upon the weaker sex to the utmost of their power. And it 
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u right and just that women shonld soffer for their sin \ bnl 
is it right and jnst that thej shonld suffer alone ? To that 
riew of jnsdoe for thdr sex, the damorers for "women's 
rights" haTe nerer turned their attention. But then it is 
highly improbable that they have ever been tempted. 

The duke reatrains his passion, and merely writes these few 
words: 

" My WKxmdM wiU he with yen hefore midniglU. To-morrow 
mominyj I wiU kill you if I can,^^ 

Then he goes in search of his friends. When Captain 
Clive returns to the h6tel, half an hour later, he finds the 
duke's curt note. He has been turning oYcr in his miud what 
men he can ask to act for him, and now determines to go at 
once in quest of them. Only that yeiy morning he met an 
acquaintance who wanted him to dine and go to a certain 
theatre with him. It would be better to have a youug fellow 
who would rather enjoy the excitement of the thing, than an 
older man who might want to mediate, or would even try, 
perhaps, to prevent the meeting. Alsager drove straight to 
the theatre, found Lord Fairholme, and in a few words com- 
municated to him the service he required of him. There was 
another man with Lord Fairholme, about his own age, and 
Alsager told him to ask if he would be his other witness. 
" For," he said, " I prefer not to ask any one who knows me 
very well. They don't make much fuss about this sort of 
thing here, and I will arrange that jour names shall not 
transpire." 

So it was settled. All this had occupied time, and Captain 
Clive was not surprised to hear, on his return, that two gen- 
tlemen were awaiting him in his sitting-room. He also re- 
ceived at the same time a message that the English lady would 
be glad to speak with him, and sent Viva word that he would 
be with her as soon as possible. The interview with the duke's 
seconds did not last long : it was arranged that the duel should 
take place at eight in the morning with pistols. 

When these gentlemen were gone, Alsager repaired at once 
to the duchess. She received him with a constrained manner ; 
he was scarcely less embarrassed. She had something to say 
to him on a subject she hardly dared to broach ; he had some- 
thing to conceal from her, and yet he wanted her to know how 
much he had sacrificed for her, — how great his love had been ; 
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he wanted to wring some word of tenderness from her before 
ne took that farewell of her that he felt in his heart was to be 
forever. 

He would have approached her, but she pointed to a seat 
by the fire opposite to her. She is trembling in eveiy limb : 
it is some time before she can command her voice. 

" When I consented to — to your proposal this afternoon/' 
she says, at last, '' I do not think I can have been in possession 
of my senses. I was smarting under a sense of injury ; I 
was indignant with my uncle : I think, too, the opiate I took 
last night must have affected my brain. Never in my calm 
moments could I have entertained such a thought, not even 
for one instant. I know" (raising her clear eyes to his, and 
speaking with an accent of the liveliest emotion) " that my 
being here under the same roof with you and going by a false 
name is sufficient to compromise me most seriously ; but D^- 
sir6e is as true as steel ; no one can know it except through 
you, and you will be generous, will you not ? you will not try 
to make me stay ; you will not try to bind me to my promise ; 
you will let me go away by the early train to England alone I 
No one need be the wiser for my imprudence." 

She sees him turn ashen pale. Involuntarily he puts his 
hand to his throat : his collar seems to choke him. 

" Oh 1" she pleads, her voice growing in intensity as though 
she were pleading for her life, " you would not condemn me 
to a life-long remorse. I am not like some women : it would 
break my heart." And she falls to bitter weeping. 

Still his eyes are fixed on her with the same gray stony 
look, whilst an unutterable bitterness devours his heart. This 
is the woman whom he loves so madly that he is content to 
lay down his life for her, and she is crying, pleading to him 
against himself, bent only on showing him how poor and slight 
is her regard for him. He is not a man capable of self-abne- 
gation, — not one of those heroic souls who can give all and 
seek nothing in return. And to die, shot down like a dog, for 
a woman who has never accorded him one of the least of love's 
favors, who wants nothing but to be quit of him, who will not 
for his sake incur willingly even a breath upon her fair fame,— 
that seems too hard a fate to bear without a protest. He had 
not meant her to know a word about the duel, — he had in- 
tended to take every precaution to prevent her suspecting it,-— 
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but now, stnng to the quick by her indifference, he no longei 
desires to spare her. 

" To-morrow, I make no doubt, you will be free," he an- 
swers, in a cold voice. '' I do not suppose that I shall ever 
trouble you again, — ^in this world." 

She casts a terrified glance at him: an intuition of hifl 
meaning dawns upon her. 

" Why do you say that ? What do you mean ?" 

'* The duke has been here." 

Her face is blanched with terror. 

« The duke I— And he knows !" 

'^ He does not know that you are here." 

A low moan escapes her : she buries her face in her hands. 

'' But he suspects that I am with you I he has challenged 
you I" 

" Yes," answers Alsager, in a low voice, not daring to look 
at her. 

" And you dared to let him think ! Oh, my God I 

what shall I do ? — what will become of me ?" And she rises 
and walks to and fro with hurried steps, holding her head be- 
tween hpr two hands. Then she flings herself on a sofa and 
falls to robbing. 

Alsager is distracted. He would give the world to recall 
his word«« but it is too late. 

" Oh, what have I done ? what have I done ?" she cries, 
almost boside herself with anguish and terror. " I am inno- 
cent ; I nave done no wrong ; and yet I shall be branded as a 
murderess, and worse. And it is your doing I" she cries. 

Alsager is stung to the quick. 

" That is a woman's justice," he answers, bitterly. " I found 
you heart-broken, wretched, you felt yourself for^en by all, 
and I, — I who have loved you passionately, devotedly, for a 
whole year, never daring to hope for any return, — I offered 
you my heart, my life. My sincerity is, I think, at least 
proved. Well, take both, — ^my heart, my life : let them con- 
vince you of my love I I will take care that the world shall 
not have it in its power to say you gave me any love or re- 
gard : it will believe the word of a man whom death stares in 
the face. Farewell, Madame la Duchessel" 

She springs up and seizes him by the arm. 

'* Tliis meeting must not take place I** she cries, passionately. 
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" Do you hear me ? must not I shall not I If it does, do you 
not see it destroys my name, my life, forever ? If the duke 
fights with you, it is because he believes me — guilty." 

What can Alsager say ? 

" If ono could have foreseen," he mutters, " it might per- 
haps have been avoided. But I was taken unawares. I had 
not a moment to consider what I was to do. When the duke's 
card was brought to me, I imagined that he knew " 

*' Knew what?" 

" That you had left your home to join me," he stammers. 
** And — and, but for an unfortunate contre-temps, we should 
have been travelling towards Italy together now." 

The duchess groans. It is too true. She is silent for a 
few moments, racking her brain to find some way out of this 
fearful pitfall. 

" But now," she says, presently, raising her head, " now 
you must go to him, or I will go, if needs must, and tell him 
that it is all a mistake. Oh, I will fall at his feet, will humble 
myself before him, will even offer to return home, never to 
say a word of reproach to him for his crime against me. Ohy 
there is nothing I will not do to prevent this horror 1" 

" It is too late," answers Alsager, grimly. " And would he 
believe you when you had to confess that you had been here 
under the same roof with me for six hours?" 

" He must believe me !" she answers, haughtily. 

" Do not deceive yourself," says Alsager. " Nothing in the 
world can prevent our meeting now. The duke's seconds 
were with me when you sent for me : they are now engaged 
in making arrangements with mine." 

The duchess looks at him like some poor wild thing caught 
in a trap : he is cut to the heart at very sight of her piteous 
face. How gladly would he now, if it were possible, undo 
the work of the past few hours ! But it is not possible. All 
IS over for him, but she may still be saved. And since it is 
00 self-evident that she cares nothing for him, why expect 
any sacrifice from her ? Oh 1 Fate has dealt hardly with 
him, he feels : one day, one week of this woman's love, to 
whom he is so madly devoted, and he would have given his 
life without a murmur; but now to die for nothing, absolutely 
for nothing, when it cannot benefit her, nor oven save her 
good name. 
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He approaches her, and says, gently, in a voice that qnivera 
though he tries hard to steady it, — 

" Whatever happens, you will believe that I wanted to serve 
you. All may yet be well with you. Take the early train 
for England to-morrow, and go at once to your uncle, and 
trust me to do the best for you here." 

There is only one thought in her heart, — to prevent the dueL 

" If you will go with me, I will go 1" she says. 

*' And be branded coward for my life ? No I there is but 
one thing dearer to me than you, one duty more sacred than 
my duty to you, — my honor, — my name. If you promised 
me all that my heart craves most, I could not go untU I have 
met the duke." 

" And if you injure or murder him," cries the duchess, 
passionately, " do you imagine that would be a surer way to 
my regard ?" 

" Have no fear for the duke," he answers, coldly. " He is 
in no danger from me." 

** And when are you to meet?*' she asks, fixing her eyes 
upon him. 

" At nine o'clock," he replies, thinking to himself that by 
then he will perhaps have been dead an hour. 

" Good-by I" he says, trying to speak gayly. " Take my 
advice and leave here for England to-morrow. You must let 
me be your banker." And he draws out his note-case and 
lays it on the table. It contains fifteen pounds, — ^all the ready 
money he has for the moment. 

" No, no I" she cries, pushing it away. " I will not leave 
Paris until it" (shuddering) " is over. If you are unhurt, I 
will go at once ; if not " 

" What then ?" he asks, eagerly. 

" Then" (hesitating) " I will stay and nurse you." 

'^ You will ?" he cries, taking her hands with a sudden glad 
gesture. " Oh, no !" (in a disappointed tone, as she shrinks 
back) '^ you will not : you do not care enough for me for that. 
Good-night ; good-by !" And he puts out his hand to her. 
A wistful look is in his eyes as they rest for the last time on 
the face he has loved so well. Surely, he thinks, if she has 
the tender womanly soul he has believed, she will have some 
warmer farewell to give the man who is about to lay down his 
life for her sake than a cold, commonplace greeti Dg. His eyes 
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ure dim ; his hands tremble ; he has never loved her as he does 
at this moment. But the duchess's glance is va^e and wan- 
dering : her mind is full of what she means to do to prevent 
the duel : she is longing for him to be gone. 

He turns and leaves her in bitterness of soul. There is 
nothing left in life worth having now : let death come I And 
then thousands of thoughts and memories come crowding to 
his brain. He has not been a good nor a religious man, but 
he can bring to mind no wrong-doing that seems very heinous 
in his eyes. He does not fear death : it does not seem to him 
that he would be any the better for having more time given 
him in which to feel the remorse that fear brings to the dying: 
he must take his chance with the great army of the dead who 
have gone to their graves without a moment's warning: if he 
were on the eve of a battle, his feelings would be the same. 
And then there crept into his heart the love of life that is so 
strong in those who in the asenith of youth and health are 
called upon to face death. To think that, after all, he should 
go before his brother, — ^his brother who for years has been 
dying by inches ! 

He sat down to write farewell letters to Lord Ryvendale and 
one or two friends whom he valued, and in each of them he 
stated exactly what his relations towards the duchess had been, 
and how, in one mad moment, he had been tempted to take 
advantage of her unhappiness to persuade her to trust herself 
to his protection. On the oath of a man who believed that 
when his words were read he would be gone on that far jour- 
ney whence no traveller returns, he swore that the duchess had 
never given him a shadow of hope or encouragement, that he 
had never been more to her than a friend whose friendship was 
sanctioned and encouraged by her husband. He briefly told 
the story of the diamond ornament which had led to her dis- 
covery of the duke's infidelity. Then he wrote a letter to be 
given to the duke in the event of his death, and, last of all, 
one to the duchess. 

He put all the letters in one envelope addressed to his sei- 
vant, with a brief order to forward them in case of his death, 
and laid it in the blotting-book. Then he sent for the man, 
bade him not sit up for him nor call him the following mom- 
mg until he rang, after which he dressed himself with care 
and left the hdtel. 

10 
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It oocurred to him that the duchess might have his moY^ 
ments watched in the morning, and perhaps follow him and 
attempt to stop the duel. 

Meantime, Viva is taking sad counsel of her own heart and 
vainly trying to find a way out of her sore perplexity. At last 
she summons D^sir^. The faithful girl comes in with a white, 
anxious face : she is grievously troubled at the events of the past 
few hours. She knows and loves her mistress too well to sus- 
pect any evil of her, but why is she here in Captain Clive'a 
h6tel ? why has she left her home suddenly and surreptitiously 
on the very night that she was to have dined at the Tuileries ? 
D^sir^e*s feminine mind reverts sadly to the exquisite toilette 
that Madame la Buchesse was to have worn. D^sir^e loves 
her mistress and foster-sister with her whole heart : she is con- 
tent to follow her fortunes, whatever they may be : it is no 
self-seeking that causes the intense uneasiness she suffers. 

" Come here, D^sir^e," says the duchess, as she enters. 
" Sit there," (pointing to a stool at her feet:) " I have some- 
thing to say to you.'* And she pours into her faithful friend's 
ear the story of the packet, her visit to the theatre, her tele- 
gram to her uncle and his answer, her sudden resolve, the 
impending duel. 

" Ah, trattre I" mutters D^sir^ between her teeth, thinking 
of Antoine. '^ Ah, madame 1 something in him always re- 
volted me. I felt he was false, deceitful, in spite of his smooth 
ways. It was no accident, but a malignant intention." 

'^ How had I ever injured him ?" murmurs the duchess, in a 
pathetic voice. " Why should he have wished to wring my 
heart?" 

" It was more probably some spite against the duke," D^ 
sir^e answers. " Ah I the monster 1" 

The duchess puts her hand to her head. 

" Whatever happens, we must prevent this duel ! I may 
count on your help, D^sir^e?" 

" Need you ask, madame ?" she cries, kissing her mistress's 
hand. 

" No," answers the duchess, heartily. " Now go and dress 
whilst I write. You will not be afraid to go out at this hour 
to meet the duke ?" 

" I am afraid of nothing," replies D^sir^e, resolutely. 

Viva sits down to write to her husband. 
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Oh, what a hard task for a woman, innooent and wronged 
as she is, to plead as though the gailt and shame were hers ! 

" Victor" (she writes), " I know not how to address you, 
feeling that, all innooent as I am, I stand as it were convicted 
of a horrible crime. Who should know me as you do ? how 
can you for an instant believe me capable of a criminal passion 
for another ? In one mad moment, driven by my wrongs 
(wrongs inflicted by you) to the verge of despair, impelled by 
the absolute necessity of leaving your roof, and with a sense 
of being deserted by those who should have been my support 
and refuge, I was tempted to accept Captain Clivers offer to 
accompany me to Italy. But before I had left our house an 
hour, I was awake to the madness of such a scheme : to-mor- 
row I should have been on my way to England. Why need 
I be eager to exculpate myself from any imputation of guilt ? 
you know me too well to suspect me in your heart : yet let me 
swear to you, if you need it, by my dead father and mother, 
by all my hopes of heaven, that never, by word, deed, or 
thought, have I wronged you or been unfaithful to you. It 
is you who have sinned against me, who have broken my 
heart, who have destroyed my life ; and yet I would not re- 
proach you now : I am even ready to forgive your cruelty, 
your wrongs. But this duel must not take place, mtut not., 
Victor : it would be a madness ; it would be murder. You 
have no honor to avenge. Captain Clive has not wronged you ; 
never has the smallest sign of love passed between us. D^ir^ 
has not left me since I came here. I have only seen Captain 
Clive for a few minutes, when he told me of your challenge. 
I shall never see him again. And it was but in a moment of 
compassion, seeing me overwhelmed by despair, and wanting to 
help me, that he offered me his protection. He will not attempt 
to fire at you; I know it: if you shoot him, it will be murder. 
Oh, Victor, for the love of mercy, for the love of God, for 
your own soul^s sake, do not stain yourself with a crime which 
would brand all your after-life I I will submit to anything 
you prescribe, I who before God am utterly innocent. I will 
either leave you forever or return to your roof, whichever you 
may dictate ; but forego, I beseech you, all thought of a revenge 
for which you have no cause. I ask nothing for myself, — it 
has pleased heaven to afflict me, all innocent as I am, with this 
awful judgment, and I must bear it, — but, oh, make not my 
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life an eternal remone by the thought that a man's bluid 
is on my head. D^akr^e takes you tliis letter : oh, I entreat 
von send her quickly back to me with an answer that shall re- 
lieve the torment of my mind. Question her : she will tdl 
you how unfounded are your suspicions. Oh, for the lore of 
God, do not let me remain in this hornble suspense ! 

« Viva." 



CHAPTER XL 

AT TWELVE PACES. 



When B^sirde reaches the house, it is past midnight. But 
none of the servants have retired : the whole household is in 
a state of commotion and excitement. The duchess*s disap- 
pearance, the duke's pale look of fiiry, hb violent conduct 
towards Antoine, whom he literally kicked out of the house, 
— all these circumstances supply inexhaustible fuel for curios- 
ity, surmise, conjecture. When B^ir^e makes her appear- 
ance, she is surrounded on all sides, assailed by a thousand 
questions, overwhelmed with attentions and politenesses. She 
answers coldly and quietly that Madame la Buchesse is at the 
house of a friend, that there is no reason for her absence 
which it concerns any one to know, and that her errand is to 
the duke. 

Ah, but the duke is gone out, with a white furious face, 
and Auguste had seen through a crack in the door that he 
had been looking over the pistols in his room. Mademoiselle 
B^sir^e might be very clever (with sarcasm), but she would 
hardly persuade them that something very strange, very un- 
usual, had not happened. 

B^ir^ crept away, and waited in one of the rooms where 
she would hear if the duke came in. For two hours she 
kept her weary vigil, her heart beating at every sound, tor- 
mented by anxiety as she thought of the duchess, waiting in 
eager expectation for her return and suflferiDg untold pangs 
of terror and suspense. 

At last she heard the duke's footstep : the dock had just 
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struck tbree. He passed the door of the room where she 
Btood, eager and breathless, with a slow, heavy step. She 
heard him go into his own room. With a white face and 
beating heart she followed him, and reached the door just as 
he was about to dose it. 

^' M. le Due !" she panted, feeling more terrified than she 
had ever done in her life. She could not have analyzed her 
sensations : the duke had always had a pleasant smile or a gay 
word for her ; never in her life, until this moment, had she 
felt a shadow of awe of him. But now her heart beat, her 
pale lips almost refused their office: she felt as though he 
were a stem judge and she and her mistress condemned 
criminals. 

'^ M. le Due r* she stammered, and he looked at her with a 
face that wore a hard and cruel expression. 

" Oh, it is you !" he said. 

" I bring a letter from Madame la Duchesse." And, with 
trembling fingers, she stretches it towards him. 

*^ Ah r* he utters, and there is a world of contempt in his 
voice as he pronounces that simple little word. He opens it 
with a slow, deliberate movement, and D^sir^e, faint and ner- 
vous, leans against the door for support. With a sinking 
heart she sees his brow grow darker as he reads, sees his lip 
curl with a cruel sarcastic smile. 

When he has finished reading the letter, he replaces it 
quietly in the envelope. 

"Sol" he says, turning to D^sir^e with a smile that is 
more cruel than any frown : " your mistress, who wishes me 
to believe that she is a paragon of virtue and innocence, is at 
this moment under the same roof with her friend I How 
long have you been here ?" 

" I do not quite know, M. le Due," she stammers. " I 
have had to wait for M. le Due's return." 

He laughs a sardonic laugh. 

" I dare say you have not been wanted," he says, with a 
borrible meanhig in his eyes. ' 

" Oh, M. le Due !" cries D^sir^e, " I entreat you, do not 
believe any harm of my mistress.. She is as innocent as the 
angels." 

The duke eyes her with a hard, cruel stare. 

'' And you are the innocent country-girl I have believed 
H 10* 
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Ton, eh ? Bah I my good girl, the rdle you are trying to play 
18 by no means an original one : you will soon, I have no 
doubt, find a more congenial one. I hope you have been paid 
well. Still, if you had thought to come to me, I might have 
made it better worth your while. I would have given a good 
sum to have been saved this degradation.*' 

D4sir6e stands mutely staring at him : there is that in his 
voice and eyes which paralyzes all attempt on her part to 
answer him. 

*' Tell your mistress from me," he begins, and then checks 
himself. *' No 1 wait ! I will write my answer. Oo into the 
little salon, and stop until I come." 

She dares not disobey. It is in her heart to throw herself 
at his feet, with tears and prayers to plead for the duchess - 
but something in his manner freezes her senses and makes it 
impossible. She creeps away and waits. Her heart is full 
of misery : what pain is so cruel as to feel one's utter impo* 
tence to avert an awful calamity from one we dearly love? 

The time wears on, — it seems an eternity to D^sir^e, — then 
she hears the duke's step on the threshold. He comes in, 
holding in his hand a letter. 

Whilst she has been waiting, she has nerved herself to a 
great effort When the duke enters, she throws herself at his 
feet. 

'* Oh, M. le Due I hear me, I implore you ! let me speak !" 

A hard, strange laugh issues from his lips : it might have 
oome from yon marble figure, so little human ring is there in it, 

'* You protest too much for innocence, my girl," he says, 
with sarcasm. '' And the facts speak better for themselves. 
At this moment your mistress and her paramour are alone 
together." And he grinds his teeth. " Do not hasten back : 
be sure they are in uo hurry for your return. Nay, you shaU 
not return yet a while. I leave here at half-past seven to meet 
Captain Clive : you will remain here, in this room, until then : 
when I go out, I will let you out too. Make no noise, — do 
you hear me ? — I shall be close at hand, and shall take care 
no one comes to your rescue." 

A.nd, throwing the letter down on the table, he goes out 
and locks the door behind him. 

D^sir^e bursts into an agony of tears. She thinks how tho 
duchess must at this moment be a prey to tt^rror and impa- 
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tience, how minnte by minute she must be expecting her 
return, distraught with anxiety : she knows full well, too, how 
compromising is her situation, left alone under the same roof 
with Captain Clive. She tries the door softly. Ah I if those 
little hands were as strong as her faithful heart, how the bolt 
would fly before them 1 She looks round for a knife or some- 
thing to help her push back the lock. In vain 1 there is 
nothing but an ivory and silver paper-knife, — a mere toy. 
And then, since no human aid can reach her, she falls to 
prayer, and prays with the fervor that one might use who ex- 
pected to see a miracle wrought in his behalf. But no answer 
comes to her tears and prayers : the cruel hours lag by and 
bring a gray icy dawn that makes her shiver and all the teeth 
in her head chatter. She feels faint and sick, for she has 
eaten nothing since her dinner the day before. 

At last, a^er hours that have seemed long as days, she hears 
the key turn in the lock. She dares not meet the duke again, 
but waits until the sound of his steps has died away : then 
she hurries from the house that she knows she will nevermore 
enter, and through the cold, gray, half-lighted morning, back 
to her mistress. 

The duchess is ghastly pale : her face wears the look of one 
who has kept some awful vigil : she is ten years older than 
that fair young duchess who rode with so blithe a face through 
the Compi^gne woods. 

" Oh, D^sir^e I" she moans, " why hast thou been so long ?' 

And D^sir^e, breathless and faint, gasps out her story. As 
she ends it, the dock on the chimney-piece strikes eight. 

The duchess trembles violently. At this moment the two 
men are face to &ce ; nay, the clock may be slow : one may 
already be dead I and her vivid imagination conjures up the 
scene. She sees Alsager lying on the ground, the blood oozing 
from his death-wound, his head supported by his seconds, and 
in a moment her heart paints a picture of the happy, useful, 
honored future that might have been his but for her sake. 
Cut off in his prime from all the joys and pleasures life might 
have held for him ; gone to his death, unshriven, with per- 
chance unrepented sins upon his head. And his blood lies at 
her door. Then she sees the duke, turning away horror- 
stricken from his ghastly morning's work, cursing hei in hii 
heart for having branded him a murderer. 
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Too kte now to do anght bat wait. To wait ! powerlesSi 
helpless! oh, most cruel doom of all ! 

The minutes drag on. An hour goes by, and the poor 
duchess's heart is a picture-book in which a remorseless hand 
traces terrible pictures at which she is ever forced to gase 
shuddering. Nine o'clock. There comes a sound of wheels 
in the court-yard; then low, smothered voices; then heavy 
steps, as of those who carry a burden. 

<< Do not go out I" entreats D^sir^ ; but some hidden voice 
impels the duchess, and she stands on the staircase, watching 
with strained eyeballs and white lips the little procession that 
is ascending it. Oh, yes, he is dead 1 his face is ghastly pale, 
his linen is dyed with blood ; he makes no movement, utters 
no groan. Two men cany him ; a third holds his head, — it 
is her own physician. As she draws back into the door-way 
for the cortege to pass, she meets his eye. There is no sign 
of recognition between them : instinctively she feels that her 
reputation is gone, but in the presence of death that seems a 
small thing. Timidly, still impelled by the power that is 
stronger than she, she follows at a distance. She sees them 
carry him into a room, and then the door is closed. She dares 
not follow farther, but stands trembling, waiting until some 
one shall pass out irom that dread chamber. Presently the 
door opens, and a fair young man comes out with hushed tread. 
He looks grave : his clothes too are stained with blood. The 
duchess makes a movement towards him and tries to speak ; 
but no words issue through her parched lips. He looks pity- 
ingly at her, and is passing on, but she lays a trembling hand 
upon his arm. 

<< Is he dead ?" she whispers. 

"Oh, no," he answers, trying to speak cheerfully: **we 
hope he won't die. He is shot through the lung. He will 
have to be kept perfectly quiet. The only thing to fear is 
hemorrhage." 

He is a good-hearted young fellow, and, looking at this 
agonized face that yet bears unmistakable traces of youth and 
beauty, he is smitten with a great pity. Though he believes 
her guilty, he, in his gay young heart, thinks love but a small 
crime, and only says to himself, sorrowfiilly, " Poor soul 1 how 
fond she is of him 1" 

A great load is taken off the duchess's mind; he is not 
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dead ; lie may not die. She goes back to her room, and bids 
D^sir^e watch for the doctor and beg him to come to her. 
Half an hour more of waiting, and he comes. Is this the 
courteous, almost obsequious physician who has always had a 
gay compliment for the charming duchess ? Surely not : this 
is a cold, stiff-looking man with an expression of thinly-veiled 
contempt on his face. It is not, however, that he is by any 
means a censor of morals : he has many fashionable ladies 
among his patients whose liaisons are notorious, but then they 
have had no esclandre, and are living on good terms with their 
husbands. 

" Is he in danger. Will he die ?" 

These are the duchess's first words. 

" No : with care and perfect quiet, he has every chance of 
recovery. I must caution you, madame, against seeing him 
for the present : any excitement would bring on hemorrhage, 
and then " 

Dr. concludes with an expressive gesture. The 

duchess colors slightly. This man, who has been accus- 
tomed to treat her with the most flowery courtesy, calls her 
plain Madame, and his manner is such as he might use towards 
a bourgeoise. 

" Pray listen to me a moment,*' she says, hurriedly, for he 
makes as though to go. '' The circumstances under which you 
see me are, I know, most compromising to me, but I must en- 
treat you not to judge by them. There is nothing, has been 
nothing, between Captain Clive and myself but the most ordi- 
nary fHendship." 

Dr. 's lips curve upwards with a smile expressive of 

the most perfect incredulity. 

" You do not believe me I'* cries the duchess, desperately. 
" Oh, I beseech you, listen whilst I tell you the whole story I'* 

" I beg your pardon, madame," he replies, coldly, taking uut 
his watch : " I have not another moment to spare you.'* 

And with that he takes his hat and goes, burning with im- 
patience to be the first bearer of the news with which all Paris 
will be ringing ere nightfall. 

All day long the heroine of this adventure, the woman 
whose name is on every lip, uttered in every varying inflection 
of which the human voice is capable, — surprise, contempt, de- 
rision, mirth, wonder, indignation, and once, here and there, 
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pity by some gender soul, — all day long she is sitting like one 
in a trance, neither moving nor speaking. 

<' Will not Madame la Duchesse start fbr England ?'* entreats 
D^sir^e. '* Will she not at least send for Monsieur Carlton ?*' 

But the duchess only shakes her head. For, though she is 
as innocent as a child, though never has a guilty thought sul- 
lied her pure heart, she knows that her iair fame is smirched 
and blackened beyond all power of redemption ; she can never 
hold up her head again now. Her uncle would probably refuse 
to receive her ; and even if not, how could she return branded 
with shame to that home where she has always been held in 
such esteem and affection ? No, she thinks, she must wait 
here until the wounded man is better, and then she will take 
refuge in some convent and be forgotten by the world. 
Heaven has smitten her with this grievous judgment for no 
fault or sin of hers: she can make no resistance, only lie 
crushed beneath it 

Late in the afternoon, she receives a message b^ging her 
to go to Captain Clive. 

She obeys without hesitation. 

He does not speak at first, but makes a movement of his 
hand as if asking her to take the seat beside him. She sita 
down, and, reading his wish in his eyes, puts her hand in his. 

" You must not speak," she whispers, tenderly, for she is a 
true woman, and the sight of sickness or suffering goes straight 
to her kind heart. He closes his eyes, and she sits there by 
him a long time. But she is scarcely conscious of the strange- 
ness of the situation: afler the intense excitement she has 
undergone, a dull apathy has crept over her: nothing would 
seem strange or surprising to her now. 

Presently Captain Clive uncloses his eyes. He is trying to 
speak, and she bends her ear closer to catch his words. 

" You — will — not — leave me." 

She hesitates. 

He looks imploringly at her. 

" I shall die — ^if you do— I do not want — to live." 

'< I will not leave you until you are better," she says, in a 
tremulous voice. 

<* Swear," he murmurs. 

" I swear," she mutters. 

The excitement Is too much for him : the blood pours from 
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his month. The duchess, terrified, calls for help. His ser- 
vaDt comes runDiog : the doctor has left instructiozis what is 
to he done in case of snch a contingency. 

" Fray, pray go away, ma'am," entreats the man : " the doc- 
tor said he was not to see you. He will die if this comes on 
again." 

So Viva goes, and sends D^sir^, who soon becomes assist- 
ant nurse, and is of great help and comfort to Fletcher th4» 
valet. 

It is another doctor who comes in the evening to see the 
patient,— a man whom the duchess does not know. She sends 
for him, and when he has reported to her about Captain Clive, 
he says, for he is a kind-hearted man, — 

*'And you, madame, you look as though you need my 
help almost as much. May I not prescribe for you ?" 

She raises her eyes imploringly to his face. 

" Oh !" she says, with a great sigh, " give me something 
that will make me forget. That is all anyone can do for me.*' 

And he, seeing that her words are true, gives her a sleeping- 
draught, and night after night she sleeps heavily and loses 
consciousness of her intolerable misery, and day after day she 
wakes languid, weary, apathetic. She does nothing,—- only 
looks at the clock and longs for night to come again. Often 
she thinks of her grandmother and yearns to have news of her. 
She would have gone to her ere now but for the fear of meet- 
ing the marquise, her aunt. One day she begs D^sir^e to go 
to the Rue de Yarennes and make inquuies. When the girl 
returns, her fiEice is very sorrowful ; there are traces of tears 
on her cheeks. 

** You have bad news," her mistress says, in a quiet voice. 
She is so inured to misfortune now, it has almost lost the 
power to sting her. 

" Alas, yes, madame, sad indeed. The marquise is dead." 

Dead ! the kind heart still, the gentle eyes closed, the dear 
lips dumb without having blessed the grandchild whom she 
loved so fondly 1 Yiva is stunned : she puts her hand to her 
brow and pushes back her hair with a gesture familiar to her 
when in pain or trouble " When did she die ?" Yiva's voice 
sounds hollow and unnatural, even to her own ears. 

" The night before last," D^sirde sobs. 

« Did she know ?" 
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There ia a pause. The duchess repeats her qnestion. 

D^sir^ replies only by a moYement of the head. 

'*And that killed her I" murmurs the duchess. ''Oh, 
great Gh)d 1" (wildly), '* what have I done, that thou shouldst 
heap all these afflicUons upon my innocent head?" Then 
turning to D^r^, " You saw Madame de Feuil. It was she 
who said so. Why need I ask ? do I not know her cruel, 
uncharitable heart ?*' 

Then she sinks back in her chair and relapses into utter 
silence. 

More days go by. D^sir^ is in constant attendance upon 
Captain Clivc : if she is absent for an hour, he asks for her, 
and Fletcher, who is fast losing his heart to her, is nothing 
loath to entreat her company when his master bids him do so. 
Captain Give is gaining strength : soon the doctor promises 
that he shall see Viva. And to that he looks forward with 
an intensity not to be described. He will not believe that he 
can ever lose her again. He knows that she has held no 
communication with her uncle ; he knows that her grandmother 
is dead : to whom, then, shall she go ? 

One day the duchess is sitting listlessly as usual before the 
fire. She is growing thin and wasted ; her cheeks are pale 
and wan, in her eyes there is a haggard, wistfol look. What 
is to become of her in the future ? that is the thought which 
haunts her day and night now. When she thinks of a religious 
life, she shudders : it offers no hope of peace or consolation to 
her. She is oppressed by a sense of cruelty and wrong ; she 
cannot bow her head to kiss the rod that has smitten her ; her 
soul is full of rebellion and misery. 

Viva takes a newspaper from the table and looks wearily 
over it. The time seems so long, and yet she has no energy to 
do anything. She has always been dependent on fresh air; 
now this enforced confinement is beginning to tell terribly upon 
her. A paragraph catches her eye : 

" Mademoiselle , of the ■ Theatre, is creating quite 

A sensation by the magnificence of her jewels. Rumor hints 
that these brilliant stones not long ago flashed on the fair per- 
son of a beauty of the highest world. Bumor further asserts 
that this fair lady is still watching with untiring devotion by 
the bedside of her wounded cavalier." 

Viva puts down the paper. A fortnight ago she was the 
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prond, admired Ducbesse de Lalli^re, those jewels were hers, 
everything the world deems worth having was hers, and to-day 
she is — ^what? Without money, without home, without 
friends, without love, save the love of this man, — a love 
that is more cruel than hate, since no hate could have 
worked such woe upon her. One rash step has led her to 
this, one step taken in a fit of anger and despair. 

At last the day comes when she is permitted to see Captain 
Clive. He is pale and thin, but his expressive eyes are the 
larger, the more beautiful, for that. A faint flush comes into 
bis face at sight of her : his agitation is so great, he fears to 
speak. He longs to be well now. Day after day she spends 
with him, and every morning she tells herself that to-day she 
will bid him farewell forever, and every night she reproaches 
herself with want of courage, and yet trembles at the thought 
of life alone, desolate, without him. 

At last she nerves herself to say the words that are to part 
them forever. 

But he 1 nay, he wiU not let her go. He pleads as a man 
only can plead when a woman's soul is at stake, — as though 
his soul should gain all that hers loses. 

She stands trembling between two lives, a life (as he tells 
her) of intolerable loneliness and wasting despair, and a life 
that shall be rich with love and gladness, crowned by the devo- 
tion of a faithful heart. How eloquent his lips are of that 
future that seems so fair by contrast with the past agony ! 
how his eyes confirm the vows his lips swear with such eager 
intensity I There are no clouds in the sunny skies the lover 
breathes of to his mistress ; there are no shadows to the pic- 
tures he draws of the life that his love shall make perfect. 
Does she believe him? Do women who have lived in the 
world, who have seen the awM retribution that follows a step 
such as that to which Alsager would lure the duchess, believe 
that their case will be an exception to the common rule ? 

Nay, the most unhappy woman, the one most cruelly wronged 
by her husband, is bound by an immutable law to lead a fairer, 
happier life than she who trusts the vows of the most impas- 
sioned lover who ever swore to sacrifice this world and the 
next for love's sake. 

If, haply, this book should fall into the hands of some 

wotnan who in her pain and bitterness of heart is tempted to 

V 11 
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fly for refuge to an onhallowed love, let her read on and 
Low it &red with the Duchess de Lalli^re. Then let her pause 
and think over the fate of women who in her own time haye 
embarked on that perilous venture and so made shipwreck of 
their lives. And let her be qmJt^ mre that no better, kinder 
fate awaits her if she yield to the temptation that now seems 
all but overwhelming, but from which she has yet time to 
escape. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

TOO LATE. 



Bernabd Carlton edts alone in his study. Before him 
ies an open letter in the handwriting of the Duo de Lalli^re. 

" Your nieoe" (it says) " left my roof yesterday and joined 

Captain dive at the Hdtel . I come from punishing 

her seducer. Unfortunately, I aimed too high, and tne bullet 
I intended for his heart penetrated the lung only. The law 
of my country and my religion prevent iny ridding myself of 
the woman who has dishonored me. For my own part, I 
should prefer to keep this disgraceM affair out of the law 
courts. The sum you settled upon your niece will be paid to 
your banker for her use. If you wish to prefer any other 
claim upon me, favor me by doing so through the medium of 

D . Various objects left in my house by your niece on 

her flight will be duly forwarded to you. To a man of honor 
like yourself, this blow will, I cannot doubt, be most severe. 
Believe me that although I cannot desire in the friture any 
connection with the &mily of the person whom, most unhap- 
pily, I am still compelled to call Duchess de Lalli^re, you will 
always hold a high place in the esteem of 

"YiOTOB de liALLliBE.*' 

It is before this letter that Bernard Carlton sits paralyzed. 
Viva 1 his proud Viva, upon whose honor and purity, little as 
he believes in women, he would have staked everyihing he 
possesses in the world. Swiftly his memory recalls her visit 
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to The Towers just a year ago, and Captain Clivers evident 
devotion to her. He had seen no danger to her in it. Had 
ke been deceived, or was it that later, piqued by the dnke' 
indifference, jealous of his attentions to other women, she had 
turned to Akager for sympathy, and that her heart had been 
gradually won by his devotion ? 

Mr. Carlton unlocked a drawer and took from it the tele- 
gram that he had received from the duchess two days pre- 
viously. Over and over again he conned the words mechanic- 
ally ; " Must leave this at once. Will not stay another day 
frravel by night train. Pray meet me on arrival." 

The more he read it, the more he thought of it, the more 
certain he became that the cause of Viva's leaving the duke 
was jealousy. And if he had obeyed her telegram, he might 
have saved her 1 The thought almost maddened him. Ho 
paced the room, his heart gnawed by an intolerable pain, — 
such pain as he had ftever thought it possible to feel again. 
For thirty years he had been learning to be a stoic, to be 
unmoved by grief or disappointment, to have no faith and so 
to spare himself the shock of finding himself deceived. And 
yet, without acknowledging it to himself, he had believed 
implicitly in Viva. 

The reasons that had prompted him to send his telegram 
in answer to hers were these. First, he believed that she had 
acted in a fit of anger on the spur of the moment, and that 
with a little time given her for reflection she would cool down 
and be glad that she had avoided the esclandre that a flight 
from her husband's roof would have given rise to. Secondly, 
he had the house full of guests, and his departure and the 
duchess's sudden and unexpected arrival must necessarily have 
awakened suspicion and comment. Under the circumstances 
it would be eminently disagreeable to her to find herself in the 
midst of comparative strangers and obliged to play an uncon- 
sidered' part before them. He had acted for the best, and had, 
alas I committed an error that no human power could retrieve 
now. She has taken the awful plunge. God have mercy 
upon her 1 not a lifetime of virtue, of repentance, can make 
the world condone that one rash act. How can he help her ? 
Nay, he cannot. Shall he go and tear her from the arms of 
the man to whom she has flown for shelter and consolation ? 
Of what use ? In him lies her only hope for the futoi'e, — 
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the fatare that Iooihb so Mack and threatening before her. If 
ho IB &ithfiil to her throogfa the years to come, her fate mnst 
be a Utter and cmel one ; and if not (and Bernard Carlton 
knows the world and men's hearts too well to believe he will 
be), why, then again, God hdp her I What more is there to 
say ? Ah, if he oooid but know the truth, — ^if he could see 
Yiya innocent, helpless, needing most sorely his aid, — ^if he 
oonld be inqiired to go to her, to hear her most miserable, 
incredible story fit>m her own lips, — ^how might he save her 
the terrible future that is waiting now to engulf her, — ^the 
shame, the ruin, the remorse I ^ Oh, purblind race of miser- 
able men !'* what shoals and quicksands a grain of knowledge 
would sometimes keep your stumbling feet from I 

The gong sounds for breakfast. Mr. Carlton rings his bell 

" Ask Mr. Desmond to come to me," he says, and, a minute 
later, a good-looking, bright-&ced youth throws open the door 
and comes forward with a hearty greeting. But he breaks 
off in the midst, seeing something unusual in his host's face. 

'' Nothing wrong, sir, I hope?" he asks, anxiously. 

*' I have had some bsd news," Mr. Carlton answers, quietly ; 
^' but do not say anything about it. I want you to do the 
honors for me this morning. Say I have some important 
business to transact Tou will take my place with the shoot- 
ing-party and ask the ladies how they would like to amuse 
themselves. The landau and the pony-carriage are at their 
service." 

Otho Desmond lingers. 

*' I am so awfully sorry you are in trouble," he says, his fair 
frank face clouding over. *' I — ^I suppose I can't do anything 
to help you." 

^' Yes, my dear fellow," Mr. Carlton answers, reading all the 
sympathy in the other's face. "Take these people off my 
hands for a few hours, and you will be helping me immensely." 

Otho goes, and again Mr. Carlton is lefl alone with his sad 
thoughts for company. He has a quick imagination: in a 
moment of time, all the probable consequences of Viva s fatal 
act detail themselves before him. In a few months at the 
farthest, Captain Clive will be Lord Ryvendale. Tiie first 
violence of his passion will be spent then ; it may haire died 
out altogether, — who knows ? these wild uncurbed loves are 
seldom of long duration. When he comes into By ven<lale. he 
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will Datnrally wish to take possession of his property, to spen 
a good deal of his time upon it ; and how is it possible thst 
he can bring his mistress there? — is it likely that he will ex 
pose himself to being cut dead by every woman in the county 
by nearly every man ? 

And if the duchess were forsaken by her lover, could he 
her uncle, bring her to The Towers, the happy home of he 
girlhood, to be within constant sight and hearing of the mar 
who had so deeply wronged her? He feels no anger agains- 
Viva, — only such deep, unutterable pity as one may have fo 
some fair young creature doomed to the slow agony of a wast- 
ing disease. 

How often in his heart has he tried to search out the cruel 
problem of life, — ^to understand the wherefore of the immeas* 
urable anguish under which humanity groans ! Why are the 
lures of joy and hope and gladness thrown out to young fresh 
hearte, only to bring them to grief and disappointment at last? 

In the midst of his revery, Bernard Carlton's eyes fall or 
a portrait of himself taken in early manhood. It is placed 
between those of his father and mother. No one would im- 
agine to look at him now that he had ever sat for that picture. 
It is a young, bright, eager face, full of life and hope ; th^ 
brown eyes have a peculiarly trusting, confiding expression 
the brow is clear and open ; under the curling hair you may 
well conjecture the organs of benevolence and veneration. 

And when he sat to the artist of the day, life was a glad 
some thing to him ; he rejoiced in it : the future seemed a 
storehouse of pleasures whence he could draw at will, and with 
no sparing hand. But on that day when Fortune filled his 
cup to overflowing, when the measure of his joy was full, she 
dashed it from his hand. And nevermore might he drink from 
that cup again : in all the after-years he asked no more, gained 
DO more of Fate than that negative boon, — ^the absence of 
pain. 

Why does the old memory come back to him to-day, — ^the 
memory banished, dead, buried all those long years ago ? He 
sees himself in the mirror of the past : the mirror has been 
freshly burnished : never, he thinks, has he seen so clearly in 
it as to-day. He is standing by a fountain of clear water in 
a lovely garden; the wat«r is flashing in the sunshine; fat 
gold-fish are eyeing him expectantly firom the wide marble 

11* 
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oasin ; birds are singing upon every branch ; the scent of lilaa 
and hawthorn loads the air; everything is bursting into joyous, 
grateful life ; tlie earth sends up a universal paean to the blue 
heavens; and he! no bird, no flower, no created thing, is more 
full of praise than he. It is his marriage-day. Five hours 
ago he stood at the altar with the fairest, sweetest piece of 
womanhood a happy lover ever called his own. That stately 
house on whose many windows the sun is shining holds his 
treasure : he looks eagerly up in the direction where he hopes 
to see her dear face. But why is she not out here with him 
in this paradise of flowers ? — ^why is she not listening with 
happy blushes to the tender words his lips are hungering to 
pour into her ears? She is tired, he tells himself, loyally 
stifling a shadow of disappointment : the excitement, the agi- 
tation of leaving friends and family have naturally been trying 
to her delicate nerves. And there is all life before them: 
shall he begrudge her an hour or two of this day ? He looks 
at the cloudless sky : it is set fair, he says to himself; how 
should nature be otherwise than in consonance with the ex- 
ceeding joy of his heart ? 

And three months ago he had never dared to hope for this : 
he had thought in his foolish diffident heart that she cared 
nothing for him, nothing more at least than a girl might care 
for a friend ; nay, he had fancied she was fond of that soldier 
cousin who was so much with her (and he laughs merrily at 
the bare idea). How fortunate that he made a confidante of 
her eldest sister, who put matters straight for them and brought 
about the bliss in which he is enveloped to-day. Dear, kind, 
good girl I Well, they must see if they cannot requite her 
goodness by finding a worthy husband for her : she is not a 
beauty like his darling Bell, but she is as good as gold. And 
to think, after all, that Bell had cared for him without his 
guessing it, without his daring to hope for such happiness I 
She had even seemed as eager as himself for their wedding- 
day; she had made no objections, no delays such as many 
women love to vex their lovers' souls with. 

He looks at his watch. Only ten minutes past five : though 
the day is so fair and the scene so exquisite, certainly time 
iags when one has to spend it alone. He bethinks himself 
how on his arrival the butler had given him a weighty-looking 
^tter which he thrust into his coat, thinking it would 
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keep a good many days without wanting to be opened. He 
flings himself down on the green sward beside the fountain 
and draws the letter from his pocket. Now he sees that: 
Important^ Immediate, are written on the envelope in large 
characters. 

" Oh 1" he raflects ; " that was why the old fellow was in 
such a hurry to give it me 1 And I was rather inclined to 
think him officious for his pains." And he breaks the seal. 

Ten minutes have elapsed. 

Is this man, with the set deathly-pale face, the staring eye- 
balls, the clenched hands, the gallant young bridegroom who 
erewhile came bounding down the terrace steps ? And, great 
heaven! is the sky still blue, the air laden with sunshinci 
are the birds still carolling their joyful songs ? Can Nature 
witness the convulsions of a dying heart and smile on with 
her &ir false face ? Oh, yes 1 for what cares she ? and, in- 
deed, if she showed sympathy every time a human heart 
broke, why, there would be but one constant night of gloom 
and darkness. So the sun goes on shining, and the gnats, 
bathed in his glory, are making the most of their short bril- 
liant life, and the big bees boom in and out of the flowers and 
sip the honey from their sweet hearts. After all, nothing is 
changed, — nothing but the hope of this one man's life. And 
what is he, by comparison, bub a gnat exulting one moment in 
the great glad sun, and dashed to earth, crushed and broken, 
the next? Come, man, have courage; rise up; go to her; 
let her convince you that this is a lie, — a foul lie ; take her 
fair face between your hands, look into her clear eyes, kiss her 
sweet red lips, and then, to-morrow, go seek that lying hound 
and cram his false words down his false throat. What 1 you 
will not? you believe it, then? Alas, yesl by the cursed 
light that came to him through the breaking of that seal he 
sees many things clearly now that in his blind, loving confi- 
dence he would not before allow to seem strange. And the 
sister ! — that dear girl for whom he was half an hour ago 
weaving kind plans I — she must have known it too I she who 
laughed to scorn with such glib lips the thought of Bell having 
aught but a cousinly affection for the dashing Lancer. 

He starts to his feet and hurries away, — whither he cares 
not : he only trembles lest he shall meet some one. He hur- 
ries along the wide tuif walk and through the iron gates tlut 
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lead into the wood, and strides away over the green moss into 
the wood's heart. He is blind and deaf to Nature's beauty 
now : the exquisite coloring that is the spring's device, the 
golden patches of sunlight floating through the trees, the 
bloom of lilac and hawthorn, the carpet of wild thyme, — 
nothing arrests his eye, usually so keenly alive to all these 
things. The rabbits look aghast at this wild hurrying figure 
and scuttle off to their holes ; the lordly pheasant turns tail 
and runs away ; even the squirrels up in the tall fir-trees see 
there is something wrong. At last he reaches a hollow in the 
wood where is a great dark pool. No sunlight penetrates 
here : the water looks black and stagnant. A wild thought 
comes to him that here is an anodyne for the agony of his 
soul, — a minute's resolution, a plunge, and then an end to this 
intolerable pain. The world will think it an accident, for who 
ever heard of a brid^room, married for love, drowning himself 
upon his wedding-day ? He laughs a harsh discordant laugh. 

Then he thinks of his mother. What I should he break 
her tender heart because of this treacherous woman ? But 
ean he support a life of dissimulation ? can he live day by 
day in the sight of those who love him, under the searching 
gaze of a fond mother, and feign that all is .well with him ? 
No I that is impossible 1 he could not deceive a child if he 
wished it never so much. He has an alternative. It is in 
his power to brand this woman with shame, — to separate him- 
self from her forever, — ^to be comparatively free again. But 
no ! his mind recoils from that : he has a kind heart : deeply 
as she has wronged him, he cannot but pity her. 

He stands there thinking until the sun has gone down, and 
the birds have left off singing, and twilight is stealing on. In 
the distance he hears the faint sound of a bell. He must go 
in now, and smile, and play a part : is it possible ? can he do 
it even for an hour ? He will try. 

Bernard Carlton and his wife are sitting t§te-li-t^te at their 
first dinner. They are both acting, but each is too much occu- 
pied with their own rdle to notice what a miserable sham the 
other's performance is. The good-natured old butler observes 
the strangeness of their manner, but puts it down to the 
awkwardness of the situation. ''I've heard lovers live on 
air," he remarks, later, << and these two haven't eat half an 
ounce between them." 
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Dinner is over. The pair have adjourned to " my ladyV 
boudoir. The discreet housekeeper, who is not without a 
Bpioe of romance, has arranged it to perfection for the lovers. 
On a distant table stands a silver lamp shaded with a screen 
of colored flowers. It is just light enough to throw out the 
handsome luxurious objects in the room. There are choice 
bouquets of heavy scented hot-house flowers reposing in nests 
of cool green moss. The windows are thrown wide open to 
the fliiiy landscape lying in moonlight ; the two most inviting 
chairs are drawn up to the window. . And all for these lovers 
who would fain be a thousand miles apart ! 

Nevertheless they step out on the balcony and admire the 
Bcene. Down yonder winds the silver river like a bright 
gnake, the nightingales are pouring a flood of song from their 
eager throats, the air is balmy as in July : ah I what a night 
for lovers 1 To look upon a scene like this with the hand of 
her you love in yours, her tender form clinging to your shel- 
tering arm, what could you ask or the gods give more ? But 
these tJfo are standing apart, saying with cold lips and colder 
hearts that the «ioene is fair, that it is a lovely night, that they 
have never seen the moon so bright. 

Presently the bride steps back into the room and takes one 
of the chairs near the window ; a little later the bridegroom 
takes his. But they seem to have nothing to say to each 
other. 

For the first time, it strikes Bell that something is wrong. 
Before this moment she was relieved by the absence of all lover- 
like demonstrations on Bernard's part ; now she is getting a 
little frightened. Leaning back, she watches him ^rtively. 
Evidently, something is wrong. His face is haggard; his 
eyes have a far-off look ; there is an occasional working of his 
mouth. Her heart almost stands still with terror. Oh, if he 
should have discovered anything 1 But no I she tells herself, 
that is impossible ! he was so happy and joyful on their wed- 
iing-joumey, and he can have learned nothing since then. 
uae knows naught of the letter. But with inward terror she 
recognizes that this is no happy triumphant lover, this pale 
gtem-faoed man wh(* avoids her eyes, who is so cold and silent. 

8he leans forwai,, ,«fid puts her hand on his arm. 

*' Bernard," and she tries to bring a look of tenderness into 
her eyes and a smile to her lips, " how silent you are i*' 
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He shrinks from her touch. Those slim white fingers, that 
thrilled him with such delight a few hours ago, sting him like 
serpents now. Then he turns to her, with righteous wrath 
and judgment in his eyes, saying, — 

" W hy have you blasted all my life ?" 

*' What do you mean 7" she mutters, sick with terror and 
apprehension. 

" Your lover** (with withering scorn) " has favored me with 
a few of your letters and a statement of facts in his own 
hand." 
, As he speaks, Bernard draws them from his breast. 

She falls at his feet, crying, " Oh, have mercy upon me I** 

Then his pent-up anger and misery break forth. 

" Why should I have pity upon you ?" he cries. " What 
pity have you had on me ? Why should I bear the brunt of 
your shame ? Why should I permit you to dishonor the name 
I bear?" 

But she lies grovelling at his feet and entreating him for 
mercy, and into his kind heart there creeps compassion even 
for one so unworthy. 

No need to dwell longer upon the scene. Feeling himself 
utterly unable to dissemble before those who knew him, Ber- 
nard Carlton insisted upon taking his wife abroad ; and there 
he remained, in spite of the wonder, remonstrances, entreaties, 
of parents and friends. Never once during the months that 
followed did he speak of the past to Bell ; he was kind to her, 
for indeed her pale wan face, her broken heart, and shattered 
nerves might have moved pity in a less tender heart than 
his. Heaven showed them a tardy mercy : she died and was 
buried in Italy with her little dead child. At The Towers 
there was much mourning over the prematurely-born heir, but 
Bernard Carlton breathed once more and held up his bowed 
head. 

When his mother saw him again after long months of ab- 
sence, she was utterly shocked at his altered looks. 

*^ Poor boy I Bell's death has completely broken him 
down 1" she told her friends. 

He could not stay at home, nor take up the old pursuits, so 
he wandered over the face of the earth in search of relief, for- 
getting, as people are wont to do who seek solace from grief in 
travel, that wherever you go you inust needs take your own 
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heart with yon. He travelled ; he read, — read greedily every 
book that tended to prove religion false and that there is no 
hereafter. He became an utter sceptic, — believed in nothing, 
DO one. Human nature was irredeemably bad; man was a 
puppet pulled by strings which some remorseless Juggernaut 
held. He would not believe or trust any living human being. 

And then, as the sea subsides after its passionate farj is 
epent, his heart gradually stilled and calmed, and the finer 
qualities of his nature again came to the surface. His anger 
against mankind melted into an intense pity : he was no longer 
a harsh judge, but a pitying merciful one who saw behind sm 
and error the extenuating circumstances that wash away the 
blackest part of guilt. He had grown to know the world, to 
read character with rare correctness, to follow the workings of 
a heart like the movement of a watch. 

And as he sits, communing with his own thoughts, he is 
seeing all the horror of the life to come for Viva, and he is 
already, in his infinite compassion, meditating how he can in 
the iuture alleviate the woe that must infallibly follow the 
fatal step she has taken. He goes to his writing-table and 
pens the following lines : 

"Deab Viva, — 

*' Do not fear to read my letter : you will find no reproaches 
in it. My poor girl I your punishment will be heavy enough 
without my trying to add to it by one feather weight. You 
do not want me now, but a day may come when you will be 
glad to remember that you have one true friend. Then send 
for me without hesitation or fear. 

'^Bebnabd Carlton." 

But the letter lies a long time in his desk for want of an 
address. It is not until two months later that it reaches the 
Duchess de Lalli^, now called Lady Byvendale, at Sorrento. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LADT RYVENDALE's <<W0BD IN SEASON.'* 

The first act of the drama is played ; the curtain is drawn, 
for the moment, over the picture of suffering, temptation, and 
wrong. Let me paint you a brighter, fairer scene, one wherein 
the strife of passions enters not, but where the reigning deities 
are pleasantness and peace. Come, then, and stand with me 
on the snowy doorstep of this quaint, old, red house, and get 
the warmth and sweetness of the fair June morning into your 
veins ; breathe the balmy west wind, that has whispered into 
the roses' hearts and throws you wantonly their secrets as he 
goes by ; rejoice for a moment in the odorous warmth ; let the 
sun kiss your brow and throat. Look before you at the shaven 
lawn and its grand old cedars ; note the trim flower-beds, and 
that long alley of rose-bushes, and then glance to yonder mea- 
dow, where the sleek cattle are browsing, and the mares stand 
swishing their long tails, and watching the gambols of their 
foals. 

That brilliant, silver ribbon below, is a trout stream, and 
many a fine fish falls a victim to the innocent-looking, tempt- 
ing Uttle fly that the skilled hand of the rector knows so well 
how to throw. 

And now let us steal through this open window whence 
issues so savory and appetizing a smeU. Here are two fair 
maidens, giving the finishing-touches to the breakfast-talile. 
What charming &cesl Now, if I had my brush, instead of 
my pen (and skill to wield it), what a delicious picture I could 
paint for you I 

They are sisters, these two, but not alike, except in the ex- 
treme beauty and delicacy of their complexions : the elder has 
a sweet, serious face, the younger is bright, and arch, and 
bubbling over with high spirits. If you were in a gay mood, 
what a merry companion you would find Riette 1 but if you 
were troubled and sorrowful, you would fly for sympathy and 
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comfort to Osyth^s tender breast, and of a surety find it tliere. 
Quaint names, to each of which hangs a tale that shall be told 
in due season. 

"Look!'* says Biette, triumphantly presenting to her 
mster*B gaxe a dish of the biggest, reddest, most tempting 
strawberries. 

"Delicious I How papa will enjoy them I Hare you 
called him, darling ?" 

Eiette is, in truth, the darling of her father and sister, and 
is oftener called that endearing name by them than her own 
fanciful one. 

" No ; but I will. There he is, hunting caterpillars in the 
roses !" And Riette flies through the window, with her ter- 
rier at her heels. A huge tabby cat, basking on the low win- 
dow-ledge, looks disgustedly round at this rude interruption of 
his slumbers, but, being at the same time made conscious of 
the vicinity of broiled fish, he shakes himself, and comes in at 
the window with a yawn and a prolonged stretch. 

Riette and her father are coming up the garden. The rec- 
tor is a tall man of about sixty, with a slight stoop, and the 
most benevolent face in the world. You need only one look 
at him to be quite sure that here is a shepherd who guides 
his sheep by love, who preaches heaven, not hell, to them, 
who understands how, with the poor, the need of the bodv 
makes itself more pressingly felt than the need of the soul, 
and that while you minister to one you must not forget the 
other. 

Riette hangs upon his arm, laughing and chattering. Bob, 
the terrier, jumps up at him, to assert his right to a share of 
notice. Osyth meets him at the window with a good-morning 
kiss. The cat rubs up against his 1^. 

" do away, you cats and dogs !" says the rector, in mild re- 
monstrance : " do you see what havoc you are making with my 
Sunday trousers? 

" Oh, papa !" cried Riette. "Are the poor things not to be 
affectionate and glad to see you because it is Sunday ? What 
an uncharitable doctrine I And after all, you know " (archly), 
" it matters less than any other day, because your legs are 
hidden. Now please to shut your eyes !" And she runs to the 
sideboard for the strawberries, and pops them under his nose. 
"Now open." 

12 
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** Upon my wofd,** sajB tlie rector, feistuig his eyes, " tKcy 
aie almost too beautifiil to be eateo." 

« We shall see,** koglis Biette, banning, with swift fingers, 
to rob them of their stalks. 

^ Bo not give me all the laigest, dariing," protests the 
rector. 

'^They are too big for Osyth and me,** answers sancy 
Riette : '' they would not go into our little mouths." And 
she oontinnes her oocnpation. 

^ I hear Lord Byrendale came down last night," says Mr. 
Bartons, addressing his elder danghter. 

'' I wonder if he wiU come to chorch to-day,'* cries Biette, 
eagerly. " Oh, I wish he wonld 1 What a wicked man he 
mnst be, never to go to church I Papa, why don't you 
remonstrate with him as you did with JadL Styles?" 

The rector's eyes twinkle. 

^ You know, my dear," he answers, " it is always eaeier to 
make personal remarks to a man in Jack Styles's position than 
in Loid Byyendale*s, and perhaps 'my lord' might not make 
me such an obliging answer as poor Jack's." 

** What was that, papa ?" asks Osyth. 

** * Well, sir,' he said, ' if it 'ud be doin' of you any pertiklei 
fayor, I don't mind goin' once and agun, but I don't suppose 
(mcanin' no offence) I should hear anything I haven't heerd 
before, and it's a precious sight pleasanter out in the fields of a 
Sunday momin' than it is in church.' " 

*' Oh, papa I and what did you say ?" 

'' Wdl, darling," returns the rector, with a oomical twist of 
his mouth, '^ I confess that, for the moment, 1 was rather at a 
loss. After he left me, one or two admirable rejoinders occurred 
to me ; but unfortunately they came too late." 

Biette aoes not know the reason that is supposed to prevent 
Lord Byvendale appearing at church or showing himsdf very 
much in the neighborhood. The rector does, and so does Osyth, 
for it is impossible to be a constant visitor of the poor and not 
to hear the scandals, both in high and in low life, which are 
their favorite topics of conversation. But Biette is as innocent 
as a baby : sheltered by the love and care of her father and 
sister, she has what, after all, is the most certain innocence 
whilst it lasts, — ignorance. So she knows nothing of the 
popular tradition that Lord Byvendale has run away with the 
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wife of a French duke, that he is under the thraldom of this 
wicked woman, who keeps him in a life of sin and bondage 
and prevents him from settling down at Byrendale and marry- 
ing and being happy. 

His sister-in-law, Lady Ryvendale, still lives at The Court 
with a companion, and from time to time he visits her there. 
She is devoted to him, and bums to set him free from his 
*' wretched entanglement" and to see him useful and honored 
in his county. 

A buoyant step crunches the gravel : in another moment a 
bright &oe looks in at the window, and a cheery voice cries,-^ 

" How are you all ?" 

'* Otho !" ezdaim both the girls, and the rector, whose back 
is turned to him, looks round with a smile of welcome. 

" Isn't this an apparition?" says the young fellow, coming 
in and shaking them all heartily by the hand. " And, though 
I am got up for church parade, I haven't breakfasted : so I 
hope you'll let me share the remains with Bob and Tom." 

It is very evident that this blithesome young gentleman is 
a prime favorite at the rectory, from the heartiness of his 
welcome and the alacrity with which every one prepares to 
attend to his wants. Osyth rings for a cup and saucer, the 
rector helps him to trout, and Riette is diving into the dish 
for the best of the remaining strawberries. 

" And how is Sir George ?" asks Osyth. 

" Poor dear old fellow I he had one of his attacks in the 
night : that is why I am here. Matthew came to me the first 
thing this morning, to say that, as he would probably be unable 
to see me all day, I had better come over to you. Very cheeky 
of me to be so sure of my welcome, eh, sir ?'* And the young 
man looks up to the rector with the most perfect confidence in 
the latter's rejoinder. 

" Where should you go, my boy, if not to us ?'^ is the hearty 
reply. 

'* Lord Kyvendale is down," cries Riette, who is quite full of 
the news. *' Oh, Otho ! do you think there is any chance of 
his being at church ? I want him reformed. I think it is 
quite wrong of papa and Osyth not to try to convert him from 
Uie error of his ways, and I am sure Osie could convert any 
one. Now, if he were a poor man," continues the little chat- 
ierboz, " they would both have been at him long ago, and, 
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bmng rioh, he wants it all the more, because, yon know about 
the rich man and the eye of the needle. Otho, why do yoa 
think he does not oome to church ?" 

** Perhaps he thinks it better taste to—" stop away, Otho 
is going to add, when, remembering who his interlocator is, 
he blushes furiously and stops. The rector comes to his rescue, 
and adroitly turns the conversation. 

To the immense surprise of every one, Lord Ryvendale 
makes his appearance in church this very morning. Riette 
is a good little girl, and says her prayers most reverently and 
devoutly as a rule, but this morning her thoughts are very far 
astray, and, though she repeats all ^e responses automatically, 
she wakes with a start at the prayer of St. Chrysostom, and 
is ashamed and repentant to find she has not been actually 
conscious of a word of the prayers since the Belief. 

But with Osyth it is different : no human or worldly thought 
comes into her pure devout heart : she is with her Gkxi, and 
all that is passing around is, by comparison, &r from her. 

Lord Ryvendale, restless and uneasy, not hearing a word 
of the service, but intent on his own thoughts, is struck by 
the devout attitude of this pale fiur saint : when the prayers 
are about half over, his attention becomes riveted upon her : 
only to watch her gives a sense of repose to his weary, world- 
worn heart. 

He occupies a position in which he can alike see and be 
seen. The old-fashioned pew is a small gallery of black, carved 
oak, raised by about a dozen steps from the ground, and re- 
sembling nothing so much as a vast opera-box. The servants* 
pew adjoins, but is separated &om it by glass windows. Truly, 
there was a grand distinction in days gone by between rich 
and poor, and in one^s secret heart one is moro than half dis- 
posed at times to regret the breaking of the barriers to-day. 

Lady Ryvendale, kneeling on her crimson cushion, her face 
buried in her delicately-gloved hands, is as wandering and du- 
traite as Riette. She is triumphant at having at last succeeded 
in bringing the Prodigal to church, and she is wondering 
whether he will take a fancy to either of the rector's charm- 
ing daughters, to whom she means to introduce him after the 
service. It is only a year since Mr. Sartoris was presented 
with the 'living by Sir George Desmond, Otho*s uncle, and 
Alsager has sdways gently opposed her wish to make him 
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known to the rector and his family. Lady Ryvendale does 
not like the service in her own church, — she considers the 
Ticar narrow-minded, and illiberal, — so she drives over every 
fine Sunday to Mr. Sartoris's church, where Sir George has 
placed his pew at her disposal. Otho, who dislikes solitary 
grandeur, invariably occupies the rector's seat. 

Lady E.yvendale*s horses are pawing and stamping at the 
church gate, but her ladyship is not r^dy to start just yet. 
She lingers until Osyth and Kiette come out, and proceeds 
to introduce her brother-in-law to them. Then she invites 
herself to walk round the rectory garden, and falls to animated 
conversation with Mr. Sartoris. Otho and Riette have gone 
off together, and Lord Byvendale is left with Osyth. 

Being so good and pure a maiden, and knowing that this 
man is a sinner, one might think she would feel a shrinking 
from him ; but such is far from being the case. She regards 
him with a sincere pity, that, were he conscious of it, would 
bring a smile to his lips. 

To the fashionably brought-up ^rls of to-day, Lord By ven- 
dale's offence would seem of the most vernal order, and would, 
if anything, only heighten their interest in him ; to Osyth, he 
18 a man smitten with a moral plague, to be pitied, and prayed 
for, as though he were suffering from some sore bodily disease. 
Sin is to her the most terrible thing in the world ; unrepented 
sin — sin by which souls are lost — is more awfhl, in her eyes. 
than any pain, or grief, that can assail the human frame. And 
whilst she is talking simply to him of flowers and common- 
place matters, she is saying in her heart, << Oh, if it would 
please God to save this poor sinner's soul I" " A poor sinner I" 
That is all Lord Byvendale, charming, rich, titled, courted by 
women, seems to her. And there is that in his &ce and voice 
and manner that appeals to her and makes her think still more 
how sad it is that a man with all the qualities he seems to 
possess should yet be a castaway. 

Presently they are joined by Otho and Biette. Strange to 
say, Biette, whom nine men out of ten would find most 
piquante, produces little impression upon Lord Byvendale ; it 
is Osyth who charms him, who inspires in him a delightful 
feeling of tranquillity and rest. Biette's vivacity and Otho's 
high spirits are almost oppressive to him : he feels that he 

would like to sit all the summer afternoon in the low chair 
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under jod cedar, and listen to Osyih's soft, calm voice. Nc 
matter what she said : she might even read him a sermon, a 
thing hia aonl abhorred, bnt the very sound of her voice was to 
his heart what a cool green bank might be to a tired wayfarer. 

He is restless, disntisfied. He has made a grievous mis- 
take, and is alive and awake to it His sin has found him 
out. His life is spoiled : he is banished from that particular 
sphere of usefulness which seems to him now the most desir- 
able. He would like to live at Byvendale, to look after his 
property, to take his own place in the county; but it is impos- 
sible, and therefore all the dearer, the more desirable. He 
wonders to-day at the infatuation of two years and a half ago, 
— ^wonders and deplores ; yet it cannot be undone. Honor and 
duty bind him to what is thraldom now, but then seemed 
heaven. How could he know that the fruit which looked so 
lovely had so bitter a taste ? 

^ What do you think of the new rector ?" Lady Byvendale 
asks him, as they are driving homewards. 

*' A very good fellow, and a thorough gentleman," Alsa- 
ger replies, cordially. *<His sermon lasted exactly sixteen 
minutes." 

<^ And I thought what he said was excellent," pursues Lady 
Byvendale, '' particularly his reference to the small duties of 
life." 

'' Yes," assents Alsager, who, however, does not remember 
one word of the discourse. Its brevity was its sole charm for 
him. *' How came Sir Oeorge to light upon him ?" 

" He was an old college friend, I believe, and more than 
half educated young Desmond. That boy spends most of his 
time at the rectory : he will marry one of the girls some of 
these days." 

" The younger, perhaps," says Alsager. " She is a bright 
little thing, and he seems very devoted to her." 

^^ Oh, as for that, it is sometimes one and sometimes th^ 
other. He always declares that he is so dreadfully in love 
with both, it would be impossible for him to marry only one 
And I raUier think, in his heart of hearts, he is fondest of the 
elder." 

'^ Absurd 1" says Alsager. 

" Why absurd ? How old do you take Osyth to be ? Sh^ 
is only twenty, and Otho is twenty-two." 
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"Osyth!" repeats Lord Byvendale. "What a strange 
name !" 

" Tes ; she is called after some Saxon saint, — I forget why. 
You must ask her to tell you some day." 

" Saint Osyth/' murmurs Alsager, half to himself. 

"And what do you think of her ?" 

" She is charming I" he answers, and then stops short, feel- 
ing a sudden shock at his heart. A memory flashes across 
him of how, once hefore, he used the same words, with the 
Bam) intonation. For the moment, he is again standing be- 
side the ambassador when the doors are flung open and the 
lovely Duchess de Lalli^re glides in, in all the zenith of her 
beauty and happiness. Between this time and then, he has 
oalled many a woman charming, but the word has not, until 
to-day, brought that picture back to him. 

" Yes," responds Lady Eyvendale, with enthusiasm, " she 
is charming. And she is so good : the poor simply worship her ; 
indeed, so does every one who knows her. And it is not the 
sort of goodness that repels people, — that says, ' Stand aside, I 
am holier than thou I* but it is the perfection of love, and 
charity, and universal sympathy. Oh, Alsager 1" and Lady 
Byvendale turns to him with a sudden tremulousness of the 
lips, a glistening of the eyes, " ever since I have known her, 
I have felt that she was the wife for you. She would make 
you so happy ; she would alter all your life. Oh ! my dear ! 
you are not happy now. I can see the listlessness and dis- 
content that is creeping over you month by month. Shake off 
these fetters and be free, and happy, and useful in the world 
again." 

Never before has Lady Ryvendale spoken thus openly to 
her brother-in-law ; but now she is determined, come what may, 
to say to him what has been all this time in her heart. 

"You forget, Gertrude," he answers, gently, looking away, 
" it is impossible that I should marry." 

" Wliy impossible ?" she cries, impetuously. " A connec- 
tion of that kind cannot last forever: it never does. The 
duke is not in the least likely to die. You cannot marry her. 
Do you forget that you are living in open defiance of Gk)d*s 
laws, of the laws of society ? — ^that as long as you continue as 
you are, you are shutting yourself out from your proper interests 
and duties in life? And this — this woman does not make 
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yon happy. I can see that, by ihe way in which yon an 
plnnging into dissipation. Yon are trying to get away from 
ner and irom yourself. I see yonr name at races, at all kind 
of fast places, with fast people. I don't deny that they are 
many of them in your own rank of life, but it is not the set 
on used to mix with. Oh, Alsager 1'* (putting her hand on 
arm), '* only think if you had the constant companionship 
of a pure, good woman, how different your life would be,-* 
if you were here surrounded by the interests that befit your 
age and rank, instead of throwing yourself into wild, godless 
amusements, that are, after all, so hollow and empty of pleas- 
ure to a man like you, — if you had little, darling children 
about you, to bring out all the best and purest instincts of your 
heart, — what a life you might even yet look forward to 1'* 

At this moment the carriage pulls up at the house, and 
Lord Kyvendale, jumping out, helps his sister-in-law to alight. 
Then, without another word, he walks away to his own room, 
and Lady Ryvendale, in some trepidation, but with a certain 
feeling of triumph at having spoken her '* word in season/* 
mounts the broad staircase to her boudoir. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A CLU8TEE OP F0R0ET-MB-N0T8. 

Afternoon service is over : Osyth has gone to the village 
on an errand of mercy ; the rector is recruiting himself by a 
nap in his study afber the fatigues of the day ; and Otho is 
lying at Riette's feet, under the cedar. 

" How deliciously cool you look I" he is remarking to her. 
'' I wish I were a girl, and could wear white muslin and blue 
ribbons on a day like this." 

" You would make a sweet girl,*' answers Riette, saucily. 
" And how nice your dear little hands would look, peeping 
out from a lace sleeve I** 

Otho lifts one of his hands to contemplate. He eyes it 
gravely, and without dissatisfaction, for, though it is bronKed, 
it is extremely well shaped. 
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" Please to remember/' he says, oomplaoently, '^ that this 
member has wielded a bat in the Eton eleven, and made itself 
a great deal more useful in its generation than that little paw 
of yours. I say, Kiette'* (tilting his straw hat over his eyes 
and looking up at her pretty face), " I wish I did not feel so 
confoundedly like your brother 1 then I could beguile this 
long afternoon by making love to you." 

<' Try I" says Kiette. << I should like of all things to be 
made love to." 

Otho lifts himself up on one elbow and utters, languidly,-* 

" My angel, I adore you !" 

'* Oh !" says Riette, laughing, and showing two even rows 
of little pearls, " what an exciting declaration I No" (relap- 
fling into seriousness), *' you will never do. My lover must 
be all fire, and fury, and despair. All the love I have ever 
read about has been an exciting sort of thing ; otherwise it 
wouldn't be at all interesting. Now do you know" (refleo 
lively), '^ I should think Lord Eyvendale would make love 
very well." 

Otho springs to a sitting posture. 

" And pray. Miss Innocence, what do you know about suchi 
things ?" he cries, looking at her, half amazed, half angry. 

^' Nothing, my dear boy, I am sorry to say," she answers, 
coolly. " I should like to. I wish Lord Byvendale would 
make love to me." 

" A nice sort of fellow to make love to an innocent young 
girl 1" cries Otho, hotly. 

*' What do you mean ?" asks Riette, opening her eyes, and 
Otho, ashamed of the indiscretion into which he has been 
betrayed, staouners a little, and says, — 

'^ Why, he is a r^ular man of the world, of course, and 
much too old for you." 

" But I should like a regular man of the world," replies 
Riette, perversely: ''he could tell one so much, and be so 
amusing. I wouldn't think of marrying a very young man.'* 

" Oh, indeed," says Otho, shortly. " Well, then, you had 
better lay yourself out for the conquest of Lord Ryvendale." 

Riette ^akes her pretty head sagaciously. 

'' It would be no use. Shall I tell you something ?" And 
she looks mysteriously about her ; then, stooping her face to 
him, she whispers, — 
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" I believe lie is going to fall in love with Osyth." 

Otho looks incredulous. 

'< What an idea 1" he says, with a certain contemptuous 
inflection of his voice. " Now, what put that into your bead, 
I should like to know ?" 

" Why, when she was talking to him, he hardly took bis 
eyes off her : it was not in the least the same way that he 
looked at me : indeed, when you and I came up, 1 saw be 
thought us a nuisance. And he has lovely eyes. I know if 
be looked at me like that, I should fall straightway head over 
ears in love with him.'* 

Otho feels considerably nettled. For years he has had these 
two charming girls all to himself, — ^his only difficulty has been 
to know which he is fonder of, — and here comes a stranger 
upon the scene and threatens to rob him of the affections of one, 
if not both. But no ! he argues ; Osyth is too pure, too good, 
to care for a man with such a reputation as Lord Ryvendale's. 
And yet she did not seem to shrink from him to-day, though 
she, at least, must know the story of his life. 

He drums on the grass with one hand, and his good-looking, 
open face assumes a slightly sulky expression. 

'* Well," be remarks, significantly, afler a pause, '^ all I can 
say is that / should be very sorry for either of you to have 
anything to do with Ryvendale." 

" And why, pray ?" asks Kiette. " You are a regular dog 
in the manger. You know you can't marry us both, and you 
can never make up your mind which you like the best. So if 
somebody married one of us, it would simplify matters very 
much for you.'* 

" Anyhow," retorts Otho, " I'd rather, for your own sakes, 
that it wasn't Ryvendale." 

Eiette regards him attentively for a moment ; then she says, 
coaxingly, — 

<' Otho, I wish you would tell me about Lord Ryvendale. 
What is there in him that makes people look strange when 
they speak of him, as though there were some great mystery 
about him ? I am sure Osyth knows ; but when I asked her 
she turned the conversation. And one day I heard some on# 
say it was such a sad pity he could not live at Ryvendale 
Why can't he ?" 

Otho assumes a discreet and important air. 
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« lattle girls should not want to know too much. They are 
not intend^ to hear everything." 

" I am not a little girl," retorts lUette, indignantly. ** I 
was seventeen last month. And pray, why shouldn't I know 
things as well as other people? Otho" (affectionately), 
*' there's a dear boy, do tell me 1" 

Now, it is Sunday aflemoon : the time hangs rather heavily 
on hand, and Otho feels considerably tempted to gratify Riette's 
curiosity. The consciousness that it will be doing wrong lends 
a certain piquancy to the thought. But then the idea occurs 
to him that it would be exceedingly improper of him to allow 
this innocent young creature to conceive romantic notions 
about a man of Lord Kyvendale's character, and that it is 
almost his duty, as a brother, to warn her against him. 

He is looking thoughtfully away towards the trout-stream, 
and Eiette, whose perceptions are extremely quick, sees that 
there are pros and cons going on in his mind as to the pro- 
priety of gratifying her curiosity. 

So, after a moment, she repeats, in her sweetest and most 
coaxing voice, — 

'^ Do tell me, there's a dear boy ! It is so stupid for me not 
to know what everybody else does.*' 

" I should not think of telling you," he answers, with some 
severity, for he wants to justify himself to his own conscience, 
" merely for the sake of satisfying your inquisitiveness ; only, 
as you seem to have taken such a fancy to the fellow, it is just 
as well for you to know it's no good " 

'' No good ?" echoes Eiette, pricking up her ears, and jump- 
ing to a conclusion at once. " Oh, then he is married !" 

" As good as married," answers Otho, looking the other way. 

*' You mean he is engaged. Well, I don't see anything in 
that to make a mystery about." 

*' Look here, Eiette," says Otho, turning suddenly towards 
her : " if I tell you, you must promise me never to breathe a 
syllable to any one, and you are not to ask me any more than 
what I choose to tell you." 

" I promise," cries Eiette, breathlessly, her eyes glistening 
at the thought of hearing a secret. 

" You know Mr. Carlton." 

*^ Yes, dear old man 1 I wish he was not so much away 
fix>m The Towen." 
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** Did you ever hear that ho had a Dieee ?" 

'' Yes ; she married a French duke." 

« Do you know auy thing more about her?" 

« No." 

There is a long pause. 

" Well ?" cries Riette, eagerly. 

''Well/' repeats Otho, turning his face quite away this 
time, and speaking in a very low voice, '' Ryvendale ran away 
with her, nearly three years ago. That is why he cannot 
marry." 

A dozen questions are on Riette's lips, but she does not 
utter them: some undefined feeling keeps her silent. But 
Otho*s revelation takes this shape in her mind, a mind which, 
all innocent as it is, has the true instincts of her sex, — ^that 
Lord Ryvendale is the victim of a wicked woman, and, as 
such, is to be looked upon with intense interest, curiosity, and 
sympathy. 

" Let us go down to the river 1" exclaims Otho, abruptlyi 
feeling a little ashamed of himself. 

He jumps up as he speaks, and Riette trips off to the 
house for her hat. Somehow she is conscious of feeling older, 
more important, than she did ten minutes ago. Neither she 
nor Otho alludes to Lord Ryvendale again, as they saunter 
down across the meadows to the river, closely attended by Bob. 

Otho is nephew and heir to Sir George Desmond of Helm- 
stone Park in Southshire, and Desmond Woods in Blankshire. 
For many years Sir George has been a great sufferer from 
injuries caused by a railway accident. For days together, he 
is oflen unable to see any one but his medical attendant and his 
servant. For all that, he is the kindest-hearted, most cheer- 
ful person in the world ; his greatest delight is to contribute 
to the enjoyment of those about him, and never is his name 
missing from a subscription-list the object of which is to re- 
lieve suffering. He is devoted to Otho, and knows not how 
to refuse him anything that his heart desires. Fortunately, 
Otho has so good a heart and temper that he is unspoiled by 
advantages which might tend to make many a young fellow 
selfish and proud. Mr. Sartoris had been a coUege friend of 
Sir George's, and owed to him, first, the small living at Des- 
mond Woods, and now the handsome one of Helmstone. Sir 
George had frequently augmented the rector's income by 
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nominally putting Otho under his charge, and the lad had 
^rown up from childhood with Osjth and Biette, either of 
whom Sir George was prepared most cordially to receive as a 
3iece-in-law. There was nothing wanting but for Otho to 
make up his mind which it was to be ; and Sir George smiled 
to himself, and said there was plenty of time for that. 

Otho has spent a couple of seasons in London, and ha» 
been made much of, as a good parti invariably is, particularly 
if he have good looks and manners in addition to his other 
attractions. But he has come back gladly to Sir George and 
Lis fnends at the rectory. 

Otho and Biette are wandering along the banks of the little 
river, which runs blithely along, making a faint swish and 
swirl, sometimes, round a big stone. The sun is lower in the 
heavens now : his heat is waning, but his light is richer and 
mellower as he stoops nearer to earth and kisses the leaves and 
the little field-flowers and the forget-me-nots on the bank with 
a golden kiss. He shines into the two young people's bright 
eyes, and on their fresh faces, till each is struck by the thought 
of how good the other is to look at. But, if they think it, 
they do not say it, being too much at home with each other 
for compliments. 

'' This is the last walk we shall have together for some time, 
I suppose," remarks Biette, presently. '^ You'll be so much 
taken up with Charlie— or Mr. Egerton, I suppose I ought 
to call him — that we shall not see anything of you at the 
rectory." 

" It is quite on the cards that you'll see a good deal more 
of me," replies Otho. *' We can't shoot, and fishing is slow 
work. We must get up some picnics, and persuade Osyth to 
leave her everlasting poor and come too, and the rector, to 
play propriety. Dear old Charlie 1 I am awfully glad he's 
coming though. I wish I were a soldier !" 

*' Oh, it's quite enough for you to play at soldiering with 
your Yeomanry," laughs Biette, " and I'm sure you couldn't 
have a more becoming dress if you were in the real army." 

'^I suppose you hardly remember him, eh, Biette? It is 
four years since he was at Desmond Woods, when the rector 
was cramming me. He had just got his commission." 

^^Not remember him, indeed!" retorts Biette. "I don't 
iee so many young men that I am likely to forget one,- 
K 13 
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pecially a soldier. Don't you recollect how yon and he both 
dressed up in his uniform ? But you did not make half such 
a dashing soldier as he did. He had a little, dark moustache, 
and looked quite fierce." 

"He looks much fiercer now," answers Otho, "and the 
little dark moustache is a large, black one." 

" How delightful I" cries Biette. 

Otho stops suddenly short. 

"Now look here, Riette," he says, catching her by the 
hand. " I'm not going to stand any nonsense. If you flirt 
with Charlie, I shall have to shoot him, because you know 
you are as good as engaged to me." 

" And what about Osyth ?" asks her sister, maliciously. 

" Oh 1 I don't believe Osyth will ever marry," returns Otho. 
" If I thought she would have me, I would let you marry 
Charlie like a shot. But no ! she would never leave the rector 
and her poor : so I expect it will be you and me. Tm bound 
to have one of you." 

" Well, yes, I suppose it will come to that," answers Biette, 
naively. " But it's rather stupid work being so sure of each 
other. Otho dear" (ooaxingly), " it's not in the least likely, 
but if Charlie — Mr. Egerton I mean — should happen to take 
a fancy to me, would you mind my flirting with him, just ever 
such a little bit ?" 

" Of course I should mind !" answers Otho, energetically, 
" mind very much indeed. Now, Biette, I tell you I won't 
have it ; so you had better not try it on." 

" Well," answers Biette, placidly, " I only thought that it 
would be so much pleasanter for both of us if you could get a 
little bit jealous and make a scene. You would be able then 
to fancy you were in love with me." 

" And so I am in love with you," he says, turning towards 
her with some warmth, and finding her ten times prettier and 
more lovable than he had done the minute before. 

Naughty little Biette thinks to herself that if Otho's affec- 
tion and admiration are so stimulated by the mere hint of a 
rival, the actual fact will make their courtship much more 
exciting and interesting. Her views are rather of a naive 
and original kind. At some far-distant day, Otho will many 
either Osyth or her, and whether he is to be her husband or 
her brother is a matter of very little importance in her eyes. 
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From all this the reader will justly infer that these two young 
people are not, in the remotest sense of the word, in love with 
eadi other. 

" What is the time ?" asks Otho. ** I am very hungry." 

Hiette takes out a watch set round with pearls, Sir George's 
last birthday-present to her. Her &mily and friends have no^ 
yet left off asking her the time, in order to give her the grati- 
fication of producing it 

'' A quarter-past seven. Nearly tea-time, thank goodness!" 

^* It IS a horrid bore having tea instead of dinner on Sun- 
days," says Otho. " We won't do that, Kiette." 

^< No," assents Eiette, complaisantly. '^ Though, as far aa 
I am concerned, I rather prefer it, as I do not drink wine, and 
I love hot cakes." 

" Well, I am ready for tea or dinner or both I" exclaims 
Otho. " So come along I" 

*^ Wait a moment," cries Kiette. ^' I must take some for- 
get-me-nots home with me. See I there is a lovely cluster a 
little lower down." 

When, however, they arrive at the spot, the object of 
Riette's desire is not so easy of attainment as she fancied. 
Otho tries first to get the coveted flowers by lying on the bank 
and stretching his arms towards them, but they are a good foot 
from his grasp. The place where they grow looks decidedly 
^^ squelchy," as Eiette suggests. 

*^ Not to be done 1" he says, turning to look up in the girl's 
eager face. 

^' Oh !" she ejaculates, in a disappointed voice. 

Without making any further effort, he rises and prepares to 
walk back to the house with her. 

Biette feels that this is not at all lover-like : she is displeased. 

"I must wait till next week, I suppose," she remarks, 
demurely. " I will ask Charlie to get them for me." 

Otho utters an angty exclamation, and, turning hastily back, 
jumps off the bank ankle-deep into the mud, drags up the 
flowers by the roots, and in another moment, flushed and 
mud-stained, is by Biette's side. 

'< Oh 1" cries Kiette, half concerned, half exultant. 

^' I hope you are gratified," says Otho, rather stiffly, looking 
with disgust at his ruined patent-leather shoes. 

^' I am sorry about your shoes, but it was quite right, yov 
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kaow. Any loTer who was worth anjthiDg ought to ha^e 
done it*' 

" Yoa are getting jnst like a woman," says Otho, in a tone 
whidi aoarody intimates that a o(»npliment is intended. 

"I ahrays thought I should, if I lived long enough," 
letonis Biette, tranquilly. 

«<Tou are a ci^cious little monkey 1" he retorts; but, 
somehow, she has risen inestimably in importance in his eyes 
on this particular Sunday afternoon. 

Then they prooeed Teiy amicably together towards the house, 
where the rector and Osyth are wuting tea for them, and 
prosently the room is rin^ng with their blithe young laughter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WBA&T AND WORLD-WORN. 

Lady Rtysndalk was extremely well satisfied with the 
events of Sunday. She had succeeded in getting her brother- 
in-law to church, had introduced him to Osyth Sartoris, who 
evidently made an impression upon him, and had been able to 
say that " word in season," which, for months past, she had 
been burning to speak. And he had not resented it. When 
they met at lunch, his manner was even kinder, more affec- 
tionate, than usual. From this she augured so favorably that 
in the afternoon she sent a note to the rectory, inviting Mr. 
Sartoris and his daughters to dine with her on the following 
day on the chance of persuading Lord Ryvendale to stay until 
Tuesday. As a rule, his visits only extended from Friday or 
Saturday until Monday. 

Lady Ryvendale was a good, kind-hearted, unselfish woman. 
Like most of her sex, she had a peculiar aptitude for looking 
at things from one point of view and utterly declining to re- 
gard them from any other. Right was right, and wrong, 
wrong: therefore there could be no ameliorating drcum- 
stances to reduce a wrong, — no justice in permitting right to 
diverge from her strict course aside into the sweet, sheltering 
paths of charity. She had set a goal for herself, and went 
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reflolaiely towards it. This was to separate Lord Byvendale 
from Viva. She could be tender-hearted and charitable to 
most sins and sinners. Alsager's wrong-doing was almost 
Tenial in her eyes, and then he was to be weaned from it ; but 
with r^ard to Viva, Byron's words were as true of Gertrude 
Byvendale as they are of all good women, — 

"And eyery woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame." 

She has quite forgotten that the Viva of olden days was a 
delicate, sensitive, high-minded girl : she only remembers her 
to class her with the vilest and most castaway of her sex. 
She does not stop to consider that a sweet, unsophisticated 
maiden like Osyth, totally and happily ignorant of the world 
and its ways, would hardly be the wife most calculated to in- 
fluence and to preserve the affection of a man such as Alsager, 
whose whole life has been spent in society and in search of 
amusement, however much she might attract him in the first 
instance. 

Gertrude expects a miracle. The Prodigal is to return all 
at once from his evil ways, to shake the dust of error from his 
feet, and to settle down immediately into an utterly new life, 
from which he shall never more desire to depart. He is to 
adore his wife, and, in due course, his children ; he is to ex- 
change brilliant and exciting pleasures for tranquil and whole- 
some ones ; all his old hal^its, customs, ways of thinking, are 
to be cast from him, with no more effort than the throwing 
off of an old coat. He is no longer to be the man of the 
world, but the country gentleman. To the wonderful and 
unpractical faith of a woman like Lady Byvendale, all this 
soems not only possible, but a simple matter of course. It is 
merely a question of finding him a wife of the right sort. 

Her desire for Alsager's good is perfectly sincere, and emi- 
nently unselfish, for it will be no light matter for her to give 
up Byvendale, where she b as much mistress as in her hus- 
band*s lifetime, — nay, more, for her sway now is absolute : 
Alsager leaves the management of the house and grounds en- 
tirely to her. He never comes to the place without a secret 
pang that he cannot make his home here : there is hardly a 
more charming country-seat in all England than Byvendale 

Court. Two yean ago his most ardent wish was to spend the 

18* 
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Test of his life here, with the woman whom he adored : it ia 
a long time now since he has thought of it in connection with 
her, or desired to hear the delicate frSlement of her dress 
along the stately, oaken galleries. If it were hinted to him 
that he no longer loved Viva, he would reiute the idea with 
indignation ; but in truth a weariness has sprung up in his 
heart ; he would give ten years of his life (for her sake, he 
tells himself) that she should again be the proud, admired 
Duchess de Lalli^re, and that his own life were still free to 
make or mar. He cannot leave her! It is the impotent 
sense of bondage that is death to a man's love : he is far more 
tied than a husband to a wife : a wife has friends, society, re- 
sources apart from her husband : a woman in Viva's position 
has no one, nothing on earth, but the man for whom she has 
sacrificed all. When a man begins to feel that he has been a 
fool and a madman, the death-blow to the woman's heart is 
struck. And there was never yet in the world a man placed 
like Alsager who did not come to feel it in time, even though 
he remained with the woman he had betrayed to her life's end. 

Lady Byvendale's words went but too well home to Alsa- 
ger's heart. He had arrived at a stage of his life in which 
everything seemed a trouble and weariness to him : his grea,t 
need was repose. The feverish excitement which he had 
courted of late, whilst not satisfying him at the time, left a 
greater lassitude and despondency behind it: his naturally 
smooth and cheerful temper was growing irritable. Hard 
nding and shooting gave him a resource in the winter, but 
now there was nothing to do. He would like to get away, — 
to go round the world, to do anything, in fact, but what he 
was doing. In former days, fishing had been a favorite 
amusement with him, but now he could not endure the soli- 
tude of it, nor the grim thoughts that bore him company 
whenever he was alone. 

The livelong Sunday afternoon he sat under a big tree in 
the lovely gardens, and looked away, over the brilliant par- 
terres, to the peaceful valley and its winding stream beneath. 
He scarcely saw them : he was in the quiet church again, look- 
ing at that sweet, pure face, with its serene expression, that 
had in it no single line scored by the pains and strifes and 
passions of life. Only to look at her, to think of her, seemed 
to banish evil and misery to an immeasurable distance. [f« 
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HOW) circumstances had been different, — ^if he had never met 
the duchess, — if she had been resolute to the last in turning 
a deaf ear to his entreaties, he would have been living here in 
his own home now ; he would have been thrown in the society 
of this fair, good girl ; perhaps? who knows? — ^and his thoughts 
travel away to the picture that Gertrude had drawn for him a 
few hours ago. He forgets his once wild, absorbing passion 
for the duchess : indeed, all passion seems hateful to him now ; 
calm tranquil love and security are the only things desirable 
and worth having ; any other thought linked with that pale, 
flower-like maiden would be profanation. She is like a tall 
white lily ; she is like one of the saints in the Florentine and 
Roman galleries ; nay, more like to the Saint Cecilia in Dres- 
den, with her rapt, pale face bent over the keys of the organ, 
and her white lilies beside her. It pleases him to think that 
she is called ailer a saint. And then he falls to wondering if 
she knows his story, if that dark page of his life has been 
opened for her, and, if so, what sort of figure he must make 
in that pure heart of hers. He had not read any shrinking 
in her serene gaze : when he offered to take her hand at part- 
ing, she had given it simply and unhesitatingly. For the first 
time in his life on this quiet, Sunday afternoon, Alsager awoke 
to the conviction that he was a sinner, — that his life had 
been such as he would shrink from a woman knowing, whose 
love and respect he desired to win. But, be it well under- 
stood, this thought had no reference to Viva, who, save for 
her sad connection with him, was as irreproachable, as unsul- 
lied of heart and life, as the most faithful wife in Christendom. 

Lord Byvendale roused himself with a start. Of what 
avail these thoughts? This maiden, who has given him a 
momentary glimpse of a better life, can never be anything to 
him. Some day, perhaps, she will meet with a man worthy 
of her, to whom she will make life a foretaste of heav(3n, or 
(and he likes the thought better) she will continue her pure, 
maidenly life, ministering to the poor and sick, and blessing 
the lives of all who come under her sweet influence. 

And he, — he will go back to his hollow life, go on trying 
to kill time and thought and regret with those other poor 
pleasure-seekers who, like himself, only desire to forget. 

His heart throbs painfully : to him, at this moment. Lord 
Ryvendale, rich, courted, the possessor of so many desirable 
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tilings, is Uie man most to be pitied in the three Jdngdoms. 
At dinner that evening Qertmde says to him, — 

" I hope you will stay till Tuesday, Alsager : I expect Mr. 
Sartoris and his daughter to dinner to-morrow, and I want 
some one to play host." 

'^ I don't think I can very well," he answers, but his tone 
is undecided, for a sudden desire comes across him to see this 
girl again who has awakened such thoughts in him, and he ib 
not given to denying himself any pleasure that he covets. 
With a woman's quick perception, liidy Ryvendale sees that 
he only requires to be pressed, and persists with such pleasant 
urgency in her entreaty that he allows himself to be persuaded. 
He has a remorseful thought of Viva, who has implored him 
to return without fail on the morrow. 

<* Tou don't know how miserable I am without you," she 
has said to him. 

" And yet," he reflects, " she does not seem particularly 
happy when I am with her. How changed she is from what 
I first knew her I I almost dread to go home now." 

When a man's heart reproaches him for a woman's sake, it 
does not make him love her more, but less. 

Alsager is glad that he has decided to stay : he thinks how 
much pleasanter it will be to dine with a cheery party here 
than to go to a melancholy t^te-k-t§te with Viva. She will be 
vexed and miserable about his staying ; he will see that she 
has been crying when he meets her next day. ^^ Well, I must 
bear it 1" he thinks to himself in an aggrieved way, as though 
the discomfort and suffering were all his. But he must let 

her know. He will ride over to W , ten miles off, early 

to-morrow morning before the sun gets too hot, and telegraph 
from there. He orders his horse for nine o'clock next morn- 
ing. Gertrude conjectures the reason, and asks no questions, 
but in her heart she feels secretly indignant that he should 
consider such an attention to '* thcU woman ^ necessary. 

Lord Byvendale has sent his telegram and is on his way 
back to the Court. It is a broiling morning, but he elects to 
make a detour of two miles through the village of Helmstone. 
He is rewarded by seeing a slim, white figure come out from 
a cottage gate, with a book in one hand and a basket in the 
<other. 
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Alsager makes haste to come up with her, stops, and dis- 
mounts. He cannot but remark how fair and cool ^e looks, 
though the sun is blazing down upon her face, only protected 
by a straw hat, and though she has come out of (probably) a 
hot, close cottage. 

'^ You out this hot morning, Miss Sartoris?'* he says, 
affecting surprise. 

"I like the heat," she answers, smilingly, <'and I was 
obliged to go out. And you are out, and have been a long 
way too, I should think. How hot your poor horse is T* 

" Yes. I assure you I have not been out for pleasure, ex- 
cept" (correcting himself) " that in consequence of my pen- 
ance tnis morning I am able to look forward to a great pleasure 
this evening." 

He looks at her meaningly, but she does not seem in the 
least aware that he intends a compliment to her. 

" I see you are fulfilling your mission of ministering angel," 
he hastens to say, seeing that his last remark has fallen flat. 

Now, if there is one thing that ruffles Qsyth's gentle com- 
posure, it is being accredited with a meritorious act in doing 
what she considers a simple duty. A &int flush comes into 
her face as she says, — 

" It is so very, very little I can do. I think nothing can 
make one feel more small and humble than visiting the poor, 
and seeing how much they want, and how utterly unable one 
is to do anything worth speaking of to help them. I mean," 
she adds, " a person in my position." 

Whilst this little conversation is going on, they are walking 
through the heart of the village, Lord Byvendale leading his 
horse, and Osyth is unpleasantly conscious that many curious 
eyes are upon them. She was really on her way home, but, 
wanting to put an end to this t^te-k-t^te, she stops at a cottage 
gate, and says, — 

" I am going in here, Lord Ryvendale. I must wish you 
' good-by.' " 

" Till to-night, then," he says, lifting his hat and looking 
at both her hands, neither of which, however, is at liberty, 
though she might easily make one so by transferring the book 
or basket to the other. 

Alsager feels a little vexed that she does not. " Ah," re- 
flects his guilty conscience, '^ she does think badly of you, and 
a* 
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woald rather not sally her parity hy toaching yon if she can 
heb it*^ 

Says one gossip to another, straining her eyes after Lord 
Byyendale's retreating figure, — 

" Well, now, neighbor, what d*ye think o* that ?" 

'^ I think they'd make as handsome a coaple as ever I set 
eyes on,** rejoins the other. "Lord, now, if Miss Sartoris 
was to be ^ my lady,* it 'ad be a blessed day for all of us, 
neighbor." 

" Yes, so as he got rid o* that wicked furrin woman, and 
come and settled at the Court as he should do." 

For, The Towers being a matter of nine miles distant fix>m 
Helmstone, Viva is unknown to the inhabitants, except by 
hearsay. And in any case they would have thought very 
little of an English lady who could " go and marry a Airriner, 
even if he was a dook, or a prince either." 

It is a noteworthy fact that the two old women whose re- 
marks I have just chronicled, although they were regular 
church-goers and exceedingly strong in spiritual matters, saw 
nothing at all shocking or unnatural in the idea of joining 
Lord Byvendale, whose history they well knew, to an innocent, 
spotless girl like Osyth, whom they were unanimous in de- 
claring to be " fit to go to heaven straight off." But they 
were women, and women are all match-makers; women all 
love a lord, and women invariably throw the blame of men's 
sins upon the woman, when there happens to be one in the 
case. And when is there not? Alsager spends the latter 
part of the afternoon with his sister-in-law, who is, for her, in 
the highest spirits. She has inserted the thin end of the 
wedge, she thinks, that is to separate him from sin and Viva, 
and is proportionately triumphant. She would like to take 
her Prodigal to call on some of their neighbors, but he rebels 
against this : so she drives him in her phaeton to see some 
improvements on his property, and to visit one or two old pen- 
sioners whom he has known from his childhood. There is a 
new occupant at one of the lodges, and Lady Ryvendale makes 
a point of stopping to introduce Alsager to her, and to bid 
her tell " my lord" of her husband's exploits in the Crimea, 
and fetch his medals to exhibit. Alsager goes bravely through 
this ordeal, which bores him not a little. Women, who de- 
light in these little condescensions, have seldom any idea what 
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embarrassment they (as a rule) cause men. Gertnide has too 
much tact to turn the conversation very frequently upon Miss 
Sartoris, but every now and then she takes occasion to record 
one of her good actions. 

Here they pass the cottage of a blind man to whom Osyth 
taught the alphabet for the blind, having first learned it her- 
self for the purpose ; that sturdy-looking child was brought 
from the jaws of death by her tender nursing, afler nights of 
watching by its sick-bed; that one-legged old man, in the 
donkey-cart, has become quite an important person as the vil- 
lage carrier since Miss Sartoris started him in business and 
bought both cart and donkey out of the proceeds of her own 
needlework. Somehow, these little stories, that might natu- 
rally seem tame and wearisome to a man of the world, find an 
eager listener in Lord Byvendale : not a word that tells of 
Osyth^s goodness and charity is lost upon him. Gertrude, 
with secret delight, sees the effect her narrations produce, and 
is careful not to overdo the subject. 

, By her brother-in-law's express desire. Lady Ryvendale has 
always kept up a certain amount of state at the Court. When 
Lord Byvendale visits her, they dine in the large dining-room ; 
the family plate is set forth dazzlingly burnished upon the 
flideboard, and everything is done in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of former times, when there was not a more hospitable 
nor a better-appointed house in the county. Even though 
Lady Byvendale has retired very much from the world, this 
semi-state is agreeable to her &om habit. She is an earl's 
daughter, and has always lived in an atmosphere of luxury. 

The dining-room terminates the long suite of apartments 
that runs from end to end of the house : its vast windows look 
over the woods and valley, — ^a glorious view. 

The longest day has only gone by a week: the summei 
evening is at its fairest. Lady Byvendale has decided that it 
would be a thousand pities to shut out the air and the glorious 
sunset : so they are to dine by daylight 

The windows are thrown wide open: the heavens are flooded 
from end to end with golden light, the birds are still singing, 
when Lord Byvendale leads Miss Sartoris in to dinner. As 
they pass through the two lovely drawing-rooms, whose deco- 
ration had been his father's hobby, and into the fine dining, 
room, Alsager, accustomed as he has been all his life to luxu* 
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tiOQS floiTCNiiidiiigis, 18 smittoi with a momentary carioatj 
whedier these things have any value in the eyes of the reo- 
lor'a daughter. He would be disappointed to know that, 
IhoQ^ she can thoroughly enjoy and admire the agr^ments 
of hie, thwe is not in her heart one vestige of ambition or 
desire to possess than for herself. 

Otho Desmond and his newly-arrived friend Mr. Egerton 
are of the party. The rector takes in Lady Ryvendale, Otho 
has been told off to her companion, and the young soldier is 
in diarge of Riette, and, to all appearance, exceedingly well 

Ceased with his fate. The young lady is in a very arch, 
ughing mood, but Mr. Desmond is by no means in his usual 
form. Chariie is his bosom Mend, Riette his quasi-betrothed : 
he wants at all events one of them, and he has neither. Being, 
however, a bright good-tempered young fellow, he does not 
sulk and make himsdf disi^reeable, but his expressive fiice 
wears by no means a happy look. 

Lord Ryvendale is conscious of a bteti'Stre ihnt he has not 
felt for many a day. He is host in his own house, and he 
has beside him the woman who at the present moment seems 
to him the most charming of her sex. She talks to him in 
her own low, sweet voice, and though she knows nothing of 
his ?rorld, and he even less of hers, the conversation flows 
smoothly on. He wishes she would eat more, but still it is in 
keeping with her saintship that she should reject aU rich and 
tempting dishes and eat but little, and that of the plainest 
kind. As a rule, Alsager is not of those who think a woman 
ought to live on air (or seem to) ; it has always pleased him 
that a fair neighbor at dinner (so she ate graoefdlly) should be 
appredadve of dainty fiure, and that her eyes should sparkle 
with more animation after the champagne had been round. But 
to-night he is quite in another frame of mind : the fair, calm 
face, the simple habits, the pure and serious expression of the 
eyes to which coquetries and provocations are unknown, seem 
to him the greatest charm in a woman. There is no fire in 
the glanoe with which he regards her : it is a calm, quiet look 
of sincere but unnustakable admiration and respect He feels 
a wish to be alone with her, as a man always does when he 
greatly likes a woman, but it is that he may talk quietly and 
confidentially with her and thereby rest his own tired heart, 
not that he may have the opportunity of making her aware 
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of die interest she has inspired in him. Alsager is thinking 
how he shall separate her from the rest of the party and get 
her all to himself. He will compass it somehow : he has even 
decided upon the very spot where they shall sit together in 
the gardens this glorious night. And the thought of this 
calm pleasure seems more desirable in his eyes than the ex- 
citement of meeting alone a woman whom he passionately loved. 
A reaction against violent sensations has set in in his heart : 
a restful calm seems the one great good. 

The ladies are not left long to themselves after dinner. 
Coffee has but just been brought when the rector appears in the 
doorway, shortly followed by the rest of the party. 

'^ It seems a shame to be in-doors such a night/' Lord Ry- 
veudale remarks to his sister-in-law, and she responds at once, — 

" It does indeed. You young people must all go out : it 
will be delightftil in the grounds. I am a little afraid of the 
night air, but I dare say Mr. Sartoris will stay and take care 
of me." 

Two minutes later, Riette is tripping down the broad flight 
of steps that leads from the upper to the lower terrace, fol- 
lowed by Otho and young Egerton. Osyth and Lord Ryven- 
dale follow at a slower pace. 

" Stay," says Alsager, as Miss Sartoris begins to descend 
the steps : " look at the view from this point first." 

He stands leaning against a stone urn filled with vivid 
geraniums, and, as Osyth looks away over the landscape 
bathed in moonlight, he — blocks at her. 



CHAPTER XVL 

RICH, BUT HOW POOR I 

It is passing fair, the scene that lies below them, in the 
exquisite light and hush of the summer night, the terrace 
with its parterres of many-hued flowers seen distinctly in the 
brilliant moonlight, and the gardens, sloping gently away into 
the valley, on t£e right the dark masses of woods, and on the 

14 
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left the Park, dotted with magnificent trees. The fountain is 
Btill playing ; the musical plash of its water falls sweetly on 
their ears ; yonder runs the same silvery stream that you see 
from the rectory garden ; the cattle are lying drowsily in the 
meadows. Osyth, leaning with clasped hands on the balus- 
trade, contemplates the scene with the pure enjoyment of a 
heart at peace with itself. 

^' Oh, what a loTely world this is 1" she says, softly. But 
the man beside her utters a sigh of bitter, weary discontent. 
Then he too leans over the bidustrade, and looks long and 
intently before him. 

'* Tell me," he says, presently, *' what effect does a scene 
like this, a night like this, have upon you T* 

She glances for a moment at him in some surprise, but his 
face is averted. 

" It makes me feel intensely happy," she answers ; then, in 
a low, reverent voice, '* it makes me feel how unutterably good 
God is, to have made everything so lovely for our enjoyment." 

^' Does it ?" says Alsager, in a voice that is almost harsh. 
" It has a very different effect upon me. It makes me feel full 
of bitter yearnings and regrets. It seems to me as if the 
appearance of so much peace and beauty was only given to 
tantalize us, — to make us dream of something fair and lovely, 
that might be, but is not, — to make the contrast of the war- 
ring and strife of our own hearts and lives more poignant, 
more agonizing to us." 

" Oh, no, no I" utters Osyth, earnestly : " that is a wrong 
thought. That is maligning Gk>d ; that is turning his blessings 
into curses." 

" It was wrong of me to say it to you," replies Alsager. 
'^ How should you, in your pure heart, be able to guess, even 
in the remotest way, at the feelings of a wretch like I am ?" 

A strange fancy has come over him. He thirsts to tell her 
that he is wicked, and a reprobate ; he wants to unburden his 
soul to her ; he wants her pity, her sympathy, her interest ; 
he longs to be something better, and it is she whom he would 
have lead him to straighter, truer paths. 

" A wretch like you !" she repeats. " Oh, Lord Ryven- 
dale !" And she raises her earnest eyes to his face. '^ A man 
in your position, still young, and with such splendid oppor- 
tunities before you 1" 
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^' Splendid opportunities !'* And he laughs a short tin- 
mirthful laugh. Then he says, in a quiet voice, — 

*' I want to talk to you, Miss Sartorb, and'* (looking round) 
" this does not seem a very oomfortable or convenient place 
for conversation. Will you, do you mind coming with me to 
another part of the garden ?" 

Osyth hesitates fbr a moment; then she goes with him 
silently, her heart full of a gentle wonder. That Lord Ryven- 
dale, who, thirty-six hours ago, was a complete stranger to her, 
should be bestowing his confidences familiarly upon her to- 
night, — that this man of the world, of &shion, occupying a 
position among the great ones of the earth, should be hum- 
bling himself before a simple girl, — seems almost incompre- 
hensible to her. As she walks beside him, she is praying 
with all her soul that it may be given her to speak some word 
in season to this heart at war with itself. 

Lord Ryvendale has carried out his desire ; he has brought 
her to the very spot where he told himself he would bring 
her ; she is sitting just where he intended her to sit, and he 
is fulfilling his own part of the programme by leaning against 
the trunk of the tree close beside her. He breaks the silence 
by a frank avowal of his intention and its success. 

*^ All this afternoon," he tells her, " all dinner-time, I was 
thinking that to this very spot I would bring you, that I 
might talk to you quietly and alone. No one wOl interrupt 
us here. Is it not strange ?" he goes on, musingly : " two 
nights ago I had never seen you, and now I feel as though 
you were my nearest, dearest friend, — the one to whom, before 
all others, nay the onli/ one, to whom I could unburden my 
heart. You think of me as a reprobate and a sinner" (chang- 
ing his voice and speaking quickly and earnestly) : " well, 
God knows I so I am, but perhaps not so bad as I am painted. 
What do they say of me ? Have they told you my wretched 
story?" 

The moonlight shows him the faint red color that his words 
bring into her delicate cheek. He had not intended, for one 
moment, to speak of Viva to her, nor to enter into any details 
about his life : he merely wanted to tell her, vaguely, that he 
was restless, unhappy, dissatisfied with himself, and wanting 
to be better: he had hoped to awaken her sympathy and 
interest without making any actual confession. 
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^ Let me tell you the real story 1" he goes on, vehemently. 
^'Nol do not shrink from mel you cannot believe that I 
would say anything that could offend your purity. And it is 
part of your mission to heal the disease of souls ; and how 
can you do that, unless you learn what their disease is ? You 
know, of course, that I ran away with the Duchess de Lalli^re, 
— ^though heaven knows what garbled version you may have 
heard of it ; you know that she is still with me. Well, now, 
I beseech you, hear the truth from my lips, and, as God la 
my witness, I will tell it you faith^Uy. 

^' She was beautiful and fascinating ; I was thrown a good 
deal with her ; her husband was a brute, who treated her in- 
famously. I need not enter into that part of it now. One 
day she discovered something that made it impossible for her 
to stay another night beneath his roof. She came to me, as 
the only friend in Paris whom she could trust. Almost im- 
mediately the duke discovered the fact, and turned the tables 
upon her by a foul accusation. We fought, he and I ; I was 
wounded ; the duchess would not leave me until I was better ; 
then — Gh)d forgive me ! — ^I persuaded her (for by that time 
she had lost friends, reputation, all) to remain with me. Do 
you think we are happy ? Do I look like a happy man ? I 
give you my word, there are times when I only long for the 
courage to put a bullet through my brain. And she, poor 
soul ! is, if possible, more unhappy still. Oh, no ! be quite 
sure that there is no pleasure in sin, — that the fruit of it is 
as ashes in the mouth 1" 

And then Osyth, who has been listening intently to him, 
says, in her low, clear voice,— 

" Oh, why do you not fly from it, then ? If you are — 
both — unhappy, why do you not begin a fresh life ? You have 
so much before you, such a great sphere of influence, and 
she^' (dropping her voice), " if she repent and turn to good 
works, God will forgive her, and perhaps in time she may find 
peace." 

Even to Osyth, as to all other women, it is the woman who 
is the chief sinner, the one who must suffer. The man may 
begin a new career, with life, love, and happiness before him, 
but the woman must repent forever in sackcloth and ashes. 

" If I were to leave her, it would break her heart." 

" And yet," urges Osyth, " you say she is unhappy. And 
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if she cares for you, can she be oontent to drag yon down, to 
keep you from doing good, from being useful and happy in 
the world?" 

As Alsager listens, it seems to him that it is unfair and un- 
reasonable of Viva, because her life is spoiled, to wish to mar 
his too. There is a pause. Alsager is the first to break it. 

" Four years ago," he says, " I don't think there could have 
been a happier or more contented fellow on earth than I was. 
I had no cares. I was devoted to society and sport, never 
without one or the other, frequently I had both. And I 
should have thought then that to be master here would mako 
me the most enviable man in Christendom. And now the 
place is mine, I can have no pleasure out of it. I cannot live 
here : every time I come, it makes my heart ache to think of 
what might be, but is not." 

" And yet, for your own sake, and for the sake of your 
people, you ought to be here," says Osyth, earnestly. " Do 
not you ever think what a responsibility it is to have all these 
human beings under you ? You know nothing of their lives, 
or of their Srcbhipsfthdr sicknesses, their sfrrows, and yet 
it is to you they all look up as their master. I am speaking 
very boldly to you : I have no right — I hope you will forgive 
me." And again the blush rises to her cheek. 

'^ Bo speak I" he entreats, earnestly. " It is right that 1 
should hear these things : it may be good for me and them 
too." 

" The lives of the poor are so hard," Osyth continues: ''we 
who live in such luxury and abundance cannot realize the 
abject want that grinds them down. Now, just to put it 
simply before you, what would fourteen shillings be to us ?" 

''Do not say us," says Alsager, softly; "do not put yourself 
in the same category with me. I have heard of your good- 
ness and charity. Change the phrase, and say, ' What is four- 
teen shillings to you ?' and I will reply to you that fourteen 
shillings is no more than a penny piece ; that to lose fourteen 
pounds at cards, and fourteen times fourteen pounds on a horse, 
would not give me one after-thought. And now for the appli- 
cation." 

" Could you dine for fourteen shillings ?" asks Osyth. 

" Certainly I could, if I did not drink champagne ; but then 
I generally do." 

L 14* 
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''Weill" proceeds Osjth, 'Hhe bigbest wages a man can 
earn here are fourteen shillings a week, and out of that he 
must pay for twenty-one metds. Most of these men have 
large families, — some five children, some six, some twelve. 
When it gets to twelve, some of the children are generally 
earning something ; but I know a family where there are ten 
under ten years old, and the eldest is a cripple, and the second 
an idiot There, you see, are twelve human beings who must 
have food three times a day for seven days : that is twelve 
times twenty-one meals out of fourteen shillings, — ^two hun- 
dred and fifty-two, is it not ?" 

'' Qood heavens 1" says Alsager, looking aghast, '' it is too 
horrible, when you come to think of it." 

'' But stay,*' Osyth goes on, eagerly : '' that is not nearly 
all. They must have clothes ; they all want boots, — boots are 
the greatest drag upon the purses of the poor; they must 
have a fire every day of the year, to boil water for tea, even 
if they have nothing else to cook. Then there is the rent, 
and when they are ill they must pay for medicine. And some- 
times the man is out of work : sometimes he spends half his 
earnings at the public house, so there only remains perhaps 
half the fourteen shillings." 

" It is dreadful !" says Alsager, remorsefully. 

"I know several poor old couples who live on four and 
sixpence a week," adds Osyth, determined that for once the 
rich worldling shaU know something about his poor brother. 
Brother I what a farce to think of the poor laborer being 
brother to " my lord" ! 

'' But, afler all, what is to be done ?" asks Lord Byvendale, 
returning to a practical view of the case. "If I were to 
make all the men on my estate comfortably off, there would 
be nothing left for me but the work-house." 

" It is not that," answers Osyth : " you could not afford it^ 
nor could your neighbors ; and if the poor were all made com* 
fortably off, they would not work, and the whole community 
would be pauperized. But there is so much a man in your 
position could do. Lord Byvendale, without any actual giving 
of money. If their houses were cheap and comfortable, — ^if 
they had dubs started which could be made self-supporting, 
«-~]f, more than everything, they saw and felt that they were 
taken an interest in, and not looked upon as mere beasts of 
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burden, — ^if tliere was a village Hospital for their sick, — if 
they oould be prevented, by timely measures, from becoming 
incurably ill and diseased, — their lives and those of their de- 
scendants might become veiy different from what they are now. 
Forgive me," she concludes, turning upon him eyes illumined 
by the warmth with which she has advocated her cause, " but 
I do think, if you could take an interest in such matters as 
these, you would not have the unhappy, morbid thoughts you 
suffer from now." 

^< You are an angel 1" cries Alsager, catching her hand and 
kissing it fervently. 

Osyth draws it away, blushing deeply, and rising to her feet. 

^' Lord Byvendale 1" she utters, with dignity. 

'* I ask you ten thousand pardons," he says, remorsefully. 
'^ I was carried away for the moment. You do not, cannot 
think I would willingly displease you. Stay 1" he entreats, 
as she is moving away : ** one moment longer. I will reflect 
upon what you have said. I will try to be of more use in the 
world, and you will help me. You will advise me : you will 
let me talk to you, will you not ?" 

'^ I know so little," she answers, in a subdued voice. '* Ask 
those who are really competent to advise you. If, in my poor 
way, I can help you to make others happier, to be happier 
yourself, I will most gladly do all that lies in my power." 

" Promise me this," says Alsager, with a certain tremor 
in his voice : " you will not think worse of me than you can 
help ; you will not shun me, nor shrink from me, nor believe 
me to be what many people would try to make me seem to 
you." 

Osyth raises her clear, stead^et eyes to his face. 

"Why should I judge you, or think evil of you?" she 
says, — ^^ I who have never been tempted ? I am indeed sorry 
for you, for I think you are not happy. Oh" (lowering her 
eyes), " if I thought I could persuade you to turn from the 
life you live now to a better and nobler one, I would pray for 
it every hour of the day." 

He sighs deeply. 

" Would not I turn gladly enough," he says to himself, " if 
honor did not keep me back ?" 

"Osyth! Osyth 1" cries Riette's ringing voice fh>m the 
tisrrace. 
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** Osyth !'* IB shonted by Otho*s powerful lungs. 

'' We are ooming/' ories Lord Ryvendale, in answer. 

'' We thought you were lost I" Kiette calls to them firom 
the terrace, as they are half-way up the broad flight of steps. 
'' The carriage has been waiting half an hour." 

Osyth, usually so calm and self-possessed, is disconcerted, 
and knows not what answer to make. Lord Kyvendale seems 
no less at a loss. As they enter through the drawing-room 
window, a triumphant little smile crosses Lady Byvendale's 
face, but she makes no allusion to their prolonged absence. 

When Osyth has been taken to the carriage by Lord By- 
yendale, and Riette attended, with great empressement, by her 
two handsome young swains, and when they are driving away 
from the door, Riette cries, — 

'< Gome, Osyth, confess 1 where have you been hiding all 
this time with ' my lord* ? Has he been proposing to you ? 
I felt quite sure, from the way he looked at you all dinner- 
time, that he was going to. Papa dear, wouldn't it be do- 
lightfiil to have Osyth * my lady* ? We would come and live 
with her at the Court, wouldn't we? Fancy having such a 
lovely, splendid, delightftil home 1** 

'* Hush, madcap !" utters the rector, gently. 

<< We shall see," says Riette, nodding sagaciously. '< But, 
Osie dear, do tell us where you were, and what Loi-d Byven- 
dale said to you. Do you know, you both had quite a guilty 
look when you came into the drawing-room, and blinked like 
two owls?" 

« We were talking about the poor," answers Osyth, in a 
grave, quiet voice. 

<^Ohl" utters Biette, in a disappointed tone: <'was that 
all ? I was hoping it was something quite different. He is very 
nice, is he not, papa ? I think him quite handsome : his eyes 
are beautiful. And he is quite my idea of a lord, though 
perhaps hardly tall enough. I always fancied lords must be 
very tall." 

" And a duke seven feet high, eh, darling?" smiles the rector. 

*' No, papa, not at all : a lord and a duke are all the same 
to me. But Lord Byvendale has such distinguished manners, 
has he not ? how well he did the honors ! and he did not 
seem at all nervous or afraid of that severe-looking old man in 
black nor of those immense footmen." 
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'' They were quite big enough for lords, eh ?*' langhs the 
lector, teasingly. 

'< Now, papa, you are not to laugh at me I" cries Riette, 
putting her hand before his mouth. <' I dare say you have 
known lots of lords, and dukes, and princes, but please to 
remember, I never spoke to one in my life until yesterday." 

''And do you feel much elevated since then?*' asks her 
father, gayly. '' I did not remark that you were particularly 
abashed in his presence." 

" Oh, no I that I was not ; not in the very least. Instead 
of being stiffer and prouder, he seemed nicer, and easier to 
get on with, than most people." 

'' That is the characteristic of a true gentleman, whatever 
his rank in life," returns the rector, with emphasis. 

'' Osie, why are you so silent ?" says her chatterbox sister. 
'' Tell us what you think of him. You have seen much more 
of him than we have. Please to deliver your verdict." 

Osyth's heart and soul are so full of Lord Ryvendale that 
to put what she thinks into a commonplace sentence seems an 
impossible task. How cold her voice and words seem, even 
to herself, as she answers, — 

" I like him very much." 

"like him very much I" repeats Riette, upbraidingly. 
'' After having all that lovely talk by moonlight with him, is 
that all you can say? And I, with no opportunities, am 
more than half in love with him already." 

When they reach home, and Osyth has bidden " good-night" 
to her father and sister, she sits down by her dressing-table 
and falls into a profound revery. It is something very unusual 
for her to spend even one of her waking hours with idle hands 
and far-off thoughts, but these are hours robbed fi:x)m sleep 
and fairly hers. And, since they are full of earnest desire 
for the welfare of a human soul, even her own heart can find 
nothing to reproach her with. To her. Lord Ryvendale seems 
no less than a fallen angel ; in him she thinks she recognizes 
a being, once full of noble aspirations, of great capacities for 
good, but now tempted and &llen, yet ready, willing, waiting 
to be reclaimed. In the quiet country life she has been ac- 
customed to, she has been thrown little in the society of men : 
it is small wonder, then, that a man so versed in the arts of 
pleasing as Lord Ryvendale should make a profound impres* 
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non upon her. And lie has come to her in tlie way of all 
others most caloolated to awaken her interest. He has oomey 
not as a man of rank, of fashion, flattering her by open ad- 
miration and selecting her to do honor to, but he has come to 
her as a man weary^and world-worn, a man burdened by re- 
morse, by the weight of his sins and the sense of his own 
unworthiness, and he has succeeded in awakening in her gentle 
heart an intense pity and sympathy, an eager desire to help 
to the utmost his longings for a better life. And, alas ! poor 
innocent heart 1 she knows not that whilst she is desiring to 
draw his soul heavenward he is drawing hers earthward ; that 
the germ of human love is already in her breast ; that the 
holiness and purity of her life have not made her proof against 
this man's fiiscinations, any more than worldly lore could make 
the veriest woman of fiishion. 

Lord Byvendale is no less deep in meditation than the &ir 
girl whom he has so recently lefl. He is thinking of her. 
JBy this time he has almost forgotten his heart-weariness : the 
simple telling of his story, of his regrets, of his spoiled life 
to her, has brought with it that relief which always follows 
the unburdening of a heart long weighted with an unconfessed 
trouble. He is thinking of Osyth as the woman of all others 
in this world most suited to his need, the woman who could 
make his future all that he once dreamed it. How sweet and 
fair and pure she is ! what a heaven she would make his home ! 
how her gentle influence would assert itself almost impercept- 
ibly upon everything and every one around her I what a tender 
adorable wife she would make (for those soft brown eyes must 
be capable of loving dearly and truly) 1 what a perfect mother I 
There would be no tears, no passionate reproaches, no " renew- 
ings of love:*' all would be calm and peaceful: life would 
flow on in a happy channel, without rocks or shoals. 

Rest I what other word or thought is so sweet to most men 
who have reached middle life? sweeter even to the man of 
pleasure than to him who has borne the burden and heat of 
the day, for toil begets no weariness like that which the per- 
petual search after distraction brings. 

With a start, Alsager awakes from his dream to grapple 
with a cold reality. It is impossible that this girl can be any- 
thing to him, so long as Viva lives. The initiative of a sepa- 
ration must come from her, not him. If she were to repent, 
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•—if remorse were to prey upon her until she felt that for her 
BoaFs sake she must leave him, — why, then he would not seek 
to combat her scruples ; he would admit that for both their 
Bakes it would be well to give up this life. He would make 
the handsomest provision for her and for their child : every- 
thing that a man of honor should do, he would most rigor- 
ously fulfil. 

A mocking memory comes to him of the vows he once made 
to her : he remembers the pictures he painted of their life to- 
gether in the future, when his love should compensate her 
for all other pangs, — ^how he swore to be &ithful to her unto 
death. 

'* Pshaw I" he mutters, impatiently ; ^< that is what men al- 
ways say under such circumstances, and one means it at the 
time. My life is sacrificed to her," he thinks, bitterly, ^^ and 
yet it does not make her happy : we are both most wretched." 

The old miserable feeling creeps back to him. A veil of 
mist spreads itself across the bright picture that half an hour 
before made his heart beat high. 

'^ Could you not come again next Saturday ?" Lady Kyven- 
dale asks him at breakfast in the morning. ^< It is so delight- 
ful to have the head of the house here : die Court seems quite 
another place, does it not ?" she asks, appealing to Miss Scott, 
ber companion. 

'* It does indeed," Miss Scott replies. 

<< You are both very kind to say so," Lord Ryvendale an- 
swers. " I assure you it is a very great pleasure to me to come, 
and I only wish I could make my visits more frequent." 

" Make an efifort to come next Saturday, Alsager,*' urges 
Gertrude. 

^^ Impossible, my dear, I regret to say." 

'* Well, then, the following Saturday. Come I let me ez<» 
tract a promise from you, and then I shall be quite happy." 

« I am afraid I shall not be able to return for some weeks," 
Bays Lord Ryvendale, who has come to the conclusion that it 
is foUy to make himself more wretched and unsettled than he 
already is, by seeing and dwelling upon Osyth^s perfections. 

Lady Byvendale looks genuinely disappointed. 

'* I suppose you find us too dull," she says. 

At this juncture Miss Scott discreetly leaves the room. 

" I have been happier during this visit than I have been for 
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an age," replies Alsager. " That is the greatest reason I hare 
for staying away." 

"Oh, Alsager! why do yon have snch perverse ideas?" 
cries Lady Ryrendale. " K God sends yon a chance of hap- 

giness, a chance of turning away from the error of your past 
fe, why do you not take it thankfolly, instead of holding 
back from some wrong, misguided notion about honor ? What 
consideration can be due to a woman who must have been lost 
to all sense of honor and duty before she could descend to her 
present position ?" 

" Hush 1" says Lord Byvendale. " It is I who am to blame, 
far more than she." 

" Of course a generous-minded man is bound to say that," 
retorts Gertrude. "Oh, I am more than disappointed I I 
thought Osyth had made some impression upon you, I b^an 
to feel as if my hopes and prayers for you were going to be 
realized ; I was ready and glad to sacrifice everything for your 
future welfare ; I " but tears check her further utterance. 

Alsager rises from his chair, and, going to her, takes her 
hand affectionately. 

" You are very good and unselfish, Gertrude," he says, in a 
low voice, " and I am grateful to you. But now tell me, sup- 
pose even that I were &ee, how could I for an instant dare to 
think that a girl like Miss Sartoris could bring herself to feel 
anything approaching regard or esteem for me ?" 

Lady Byvendale looks at him in surprise. With the pecu- 
liar views of her sex, she is unable to see the least incongruity 
in a man of her brother-in-law's position, whatever his past 
life (so that he has forsaken it), marrying the greatest saint in 
Britain. She would be apt to think it an impertinence on the 
part of any young woman to raise his previous shortcomings 
as an obstacle. 

" Why not," she says, " if you repent and forsake your past 
life?" 

" I am quite unworthy of her," answers Alsager, with no 
feigned humility. 

Gertrude gives an imperceptible toss to her head. 

"Men are different from women. They have so many 
temptations," she says, — " particularly in our rank of life." 

" Don't you think that is a very poor, selfish excuse, Ger- 
trude ?" utters Lord Byvendale, wondering, not for the first 
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time in his life, at the readiness with which women fall into 
the views that are most convenient to the other sex. *' We 
proudly imagine ourselves your superiors, and yet we are per- 
mitted to be weak where you are bound to be strong. You 
are so lenient to us, so hard to yourselves.'' 

'* It is necessary," Gertrude answers. " Society must be 
severe to women, and indulgent to men, however much it may 
deplore the necessity for both. How could it exist if women 
were permitted the freedom that men enjoy, or if men were 
ostracized whose lives did not bear the same inspection as 
ours r 

" How indeed ?" echoes Lord Eyvendale, unable to repress a 
smile at this feminine logic 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A OOQUETTX. 



Charlie Egebton and Otho are discussing breakfast at 
Helmstone Park the morning after the dinner at the Court. 
They have the vigorous appetites and the healthy well-washed 
appearance of the ordinary young Briton of the better class, 
and they are at an age when personal adornment is by no 
means an arriire-pen^j but a very important and cherished 
consideration. 

Though there is no particular affectation of dandyism about 
them, the cut of their shooting-coats, their striped shirts of 
astounding stiffness and glossiness, their patent-leather shoes, 
the thick gold rings on their fingers, all show that the fair sex 
are not alone in the belief that personal charms may be 
enhanced by adornment. 

'^ Jolly evening, last night 1" says Charlie, having mitigated 
the first pangs of hunger. << I shouldn't mind having Ryven- 
dale Court and twenty thousand a year. I suppose Ryvendale 
has as much." 

"All that." 

" He seems a very good fellow, and the drink was undeni* 
B 16 
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ftUe. What a deaoe of a harry he was in to get away &omit| 
though I Is there anything between him and Miss Sartons ?" 

<' No, I should hope not/' answers Otho, cnrtly. 

^ Why ?" asks Charlie, looking up from his ^g in some 
surprise. 

** Because she is an angel, and he isn*t worthy of her. He 
doesn't enjoy the best reputation in the world, you know." 

<*Ahl ran away with somebody's wife, didn't he? That 
sort of thing is rather coming in. I suppose he's left her 
before this, and reformed rakes are supposed to make the best 
husbands. Thundering good match for her, I should say 1" 

'^ K she were my sister, he shouldn't have her, I know,'* 
answers Otho, with emphasb. 

'< Jealous, eh, old fdlow ? What ! are you sweet in that 
quarter? I thought it was the other." 

« I am devoted to them both," says Otho, rather loftily. 

''*How happy could I be with either!'" laughs Charlie. 
" Well, now, Miss Sartoris looks too good for me ; but the 
little one's a darling. What's her outlandish name ?'* 

'' Eiette," reponds Otho, a trifle sulkily. 

'' How do you spell it, and how do you pronounce it?" 

'* Like the last two syllables of Henriette." 

« Oh I And what is the origin of it ?" 

^' A rich and eccentric lady insisted on being her godmother, 
and stipulated that she was to be called Harriet after her. But 
as Mrs. Sartoris did not like the name, she changed it into 
Biette, which / think very pretty." 

<' So do I. Well, and did the rich and eccentric old party 
leave her all her money?" 

'^ No 1 After having promised and vowed three things in 
her name, first to endow her with all her worldly goods " 

'^ Hold on, Otho I You're mixing up two ceremonies." 

" Well, to make my story short, die old fool married a for- 
eign count, who turned out to be a courier and played ducks 
and drakes with the old girl's money ; so all poor Kiette got 
was a church service and a set of silver tea-caddies." 

'' What an infernal shame I She's awfully pretty and nice, 
little Biette, and will be an addition to the pleasures of my 
visit that I was far from expecting." 

Otho colors a little, and plays with his teaspoon. After a 
slight pause he blurts out, — 
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'* I may as well warn you, old fellow, that she and I are as 
good as engaged, and therefore I'm afhdd I must ask you to 
turn your attentions to another quarter." 

'* Stuff and humbug 1" laughs Charlie. " I took the oppor- 
tunity of sounding her last night on the subject, and she assured 
me that she looked upon you exactly as a brother." 

'* Oh, did she ?" says Otho, looking rather savage. 

" Besides, you said just now you were devoted to them 
both. Don't be a dog in the manger, Otho : you bestow your 
attentions upon the sister, and leave Miss Kiette to me." 

As Charlie is his bosom friend and he is delighted to have 
him as a guest, Otho has not the slightest intention of quarrel- 
ling with him, either about Riette or anything else : so they 
presently betake themselves amicably to the stables with their 
cigars, and for an hour, at least, the fair have no place in their 
thoughts. 

Otho had resolved that he would not go to the rectory to- 
day ; but about noon, finding the time begin to hang a little, 
he suggests that they shall stroll down and look up the rector. 
Charlie assents with alacrity. 

" Couldn't we get up a picnic or something?" he suggests, 
and Otho promises to make an effort. When they arrive, the 
rector is in the justice-room, Osyth is out on some charitable 
mission, and Biette is engaged on a French exercise under the 
cedar. She springs up with a cry of pleasure as the two young 
men make their way across the lawn to her. 

'< How delightful 1" she cries, flinging away her book, *' How 
kind of you to come !" 

She looks at Charlie as she makes this remark. 

'* We are indeed fortunate to gain credit for doing what is 
most charming to ourselves," returns Mr. Egerton, in his best 
manner. 

" Come, Charlie I" interposes Otho ; " Miss Sartoris is not 
accustomed to these high-flown compliments." 

'< But Miss Sartoris will be delighted to become accustomed 
to them, if the opportunity offers," answers Kiette, with a 
glance of arch impertinence at Otho. '^ So pray, Mr. Eger- 
ton" (turning to Charlie), " continue in the same strain. I 
like it ; and we never take any notice of what this boy says." 

This is a pretty state of things for Otho, who has always 
been treated as a sort of young prince at the rectory, and 
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adored as such by Osyfli and Riette. " This boy/' forsootli I 
It is a very fine thing to be a prince, — ^until a greater than 
he comes along. Charlie's strength is in his novelty, for his 
expectations are incomparably smaller than Otho*s; but Riette 
has not been brought up to distinguish the gradations of 
worldly prosperity. 

" Was it not delightiul last night ?" she says, still address- 
ing Charlie. '' I never enjoyed anything so much in my life. 
Oh, how I wish it could aU come over again to-night I" 

" So do I," agrees Charlie. 

*' Well, really, it did not strike me as being so very excit- 
ing," chimes in Otho, who feels a most unwonted incHnatioa 
to disi^ree with everybody. 

'<0h, yes, it was, wildly exciting: wasn't it?" Riette ap- 
peals to his friend. 

'< I thought it delightful," he responds. 

" I came to propose a picnic," remarks OUio ; " but I sup- 
pose you would consider that too slow, after the wild excite- 
ment of last night." 

"A picnic r (clapping her hands): "that would be too 
delicious 1 Have you seen papa ? Oh, dear Otho I do go and 
ask him at once I" 

Otho is pleased by this term of endearment : at the same 
time, he does not feel particularly disposed to go and leave her 
t§te-^t@te with his friend. 

" Why shouldn't we all go ?" he says. 

'^ No, no : he will do anythmg for you, and Mr. Egerton 
and I will stop here in the shade." 

So Otho goes, though not altogether willingly nor beamingly. 

" Now, Miss Sartoris," says Charlie, as soon as his friend's 
back is turned, " I must protest against the formality of being 
called Mr. Egerton. I don't know myself by that name: 
every one calls me Charlie." 

" I should like to," answers Riette, with great frankness. 
" Charlie is such a pretty name, and, you know, I always call 
you Charlie behind your back. Perhaps I had better ask 
Osyth first. And, you know, it's simply ridiculous for you to 
call me Miss Sartoris : it is the first time in my life that any 
one ever did such a thing." 

" Well, may it be Miss Riette ?" 

" I should rather have it Riette, without the Miss," she sayB« 
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reflectively ; "but I will ask Osyth that too. Come and have 
Bome strawberries : we have the loveliest ones you ever saw, — 
much finer than those at dessert last night." 

When Otho returns to look for them, five minutes later, he 
is not altogether pleased to find that they have disappeared. 
Instinct, however, leads him to the kitchen-garden, where he 
discovers, with an emotion not entirely pleasurable, Biette in 
the act of pressing a magnificent strawberry upon Charlie, 
which he is modesdy demurring to accept. 

" Well, Otho," she cries, " what does papa say ? Stop a 
moment Do you think that we" (indicating Charlie by a nod 
of the head) " might call each other by our Christian names?" 

*' Really" (with some stiffness), " I'm afraid I am no judge. 
I believe it is not usucH, upon so very recent an acquaintance." 

" What an old humbug you are, Otho," retorts his friend. 
'^ Why, from hearing you talk of Miss Kiette and her sister, I 
feel as if I had known them all my life. But how about the 
picnic ? 

" Mr. Sartoris thinks we had better wait until the afternoon, 
when it will be cooler, and drive to the abbey, boil our kettle, 
and have tea, and be back in time for eight o'clock dinner 
with Sir George. After all, I don't think it would be fair to 
leave him again to-night, though he would be sure to wish us 
to go." 

" Oh, yes ; papa is always right, and it will be such fun to 
boil our own kettle," cries Biette. " And how are we to go?" 

" I will bring the break at four, and the kettle too. I will 
talk to Mrs. Fox, and she will see that we have everything to 
sustain life. It is to be my entertainment to-day. Come, 
Charlie, we must make a start, if we are to be home by lunch- 
time." 

" I will walk to the gate with you," says Biette, prepanng 
to accompany them. 

" 6ood-by, Otho. (Jood-by, Mr, Charlie," she says, when 
they arrive there, giving her hand to the latter only. 

She has taken off her hat, and is standing bareheaded, lean- 
ing on the gate. Phoebus is kissing her cream-white skin 
with ardent, burning kisses, and Charlie, who has been wont to 
Bee young ladies more carei^l of their complexion, says, — 

" Pray put on your hat : the sun will bum you up." 

<< I wish it would 1" exclaims Biette. " I long to be brown 

16* 
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ind sanburnt, but all I can do is no use. It is so stupid to 
have a white face all through the summer. Nothing will make 
Osyth and me brown or freckled." 

** Come, Biette, don't be silly," says Otho, with a little ur 
of authority quite new to him : " if you don't get sunburnt 
yon will get sunstroke." And with that he takes the hat 
from her hand and puts it on her head. 

*' Thank you, sir," she says, dropping him a mocking little 
curtsey. " I wonder it never occurred to you before, all the 
thousands of times you have seen me out in the sun without 
a hat. If Mr. Charlie had not mentioned it, you would never 
have thought of it now, you know. Qood-by." And she 
trips off, whUst the two young men, arm in arm, pursue the 
opposite direction. 

During lunch, Eiette takes the opportunity of consulting 
her father and sister upon what she and Mr. Egerton are to 
call each other. They both smile at the idea of its being Miss 
Sartoris and Mr. Egerton, but both are equally against their 
lasping at once into the familiarity of Christian names. 

« Then, papa," says Riette, " what is it to be?" 

<< Well, darling," suggests the rector, afler some thought, 
*' when you speak to each other, there is no occasion for the 
mention of a name at all, and when you speak of each other, 
all I can see for it is the prefix of Mr. and Miss to your Chris- 
tian names. But he seems a very nice, gentlemanlike young 
fellow, and I dare say, after a little time, etiquette will be an 
unnecessary consideration." 

" Oh, dear me 1" exclaims Biette ; " I shall be very glad 
when that time comes. I long to call him Charlie." 

Nether &ther nor sister can resist a smile at the child's 
naivete. 

Punctually at half-past four Sir George Desmond's hand- 
some horses are pawing up the trimly-kept gravel in front of 
the rectory porch. Three minutes later they are off in the 
direction of the abbey. Otho, doing charioteer, with the 
groom beside him, is not at all sure that he is having the best 
of it when he hears Biette's ringing laughter and hiis friend's 
gay tones behind him, and turns, now and then, to ask what 
the joke is. 

" It is nothing about you," responds Biette. " Mind your 
horses, or you will be upsetting us." 
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Otho puts the nnrelactant bays along, feeling bis lofty 
position somewbat isolated, and in forty minutes tbey bave 
aocomplisbed tbe seven miles to tbe abbey, considerably to 
the groom's disgust, as be regards tbe lather on their sides. 

" Sharp work that, eh, my boy ?" says the rector, looking 
dubiously from tbe horses to Otho as be dismounts : " on a 
midsummer day too/' 

" Oh, it will do them good for once," replies young Jehu, 
cheerily. ^' Walk them up to tbe farm, Tom, and be here 
again at half-past six." 

" Very good, sir." And Tom takes the reins, touches his 
bat, and drives off, wishing to himself that Mr. Otho bad 
the job of cleaning them down. 

Tea is to be the first consideration, and tbe two young men 
and Riette go in search of sticks for the kettle, whilst the 
rector and Osyth unpack the delicacies. Mrs. Fox, the house- 
keeper at Helmstone Park, is a fine, buxom woman : her heart 
is as large as her person, and she has unlimited ideas as to the 
digestions and capacities of young people for good things. So, 
albeit the young men have lunched sumptuously at two, and 
are to dine more sumptuously at eight, she has provided as 
much for this auxiliary meal as though neither bad any 
memory of lunch or expectation of dinner. The rector and 
Osyth, who are aware of her hospitable proclivities, fairly 
laugh when they take out one dish after another, — galantine, 
tongue, a P^rigord pie, p4t^ de foie gras, potted salmon, sar- 
dines, a pine, a cake, biscuits, a basket of peaches, countless 
strawberries, hothouse grapes, etc. 

" It is absurd," says the rector. 

" Never mind," smiles Osyth. " We will lay them all out." 

Charlie and Riette, on their return, utter sundry Ob's at 
the display, but Otho, as host, thinks Mrs. Fox has done the 
proper thing. 

Aftier all, ample justice is done to tbe good things. The 
tea, it is true, is a trifle smoky, and has rather a peculiar 
flavor, but tbe al freico meal is none the less delightful for 
that. 

Otho, whilst picking up sticks, has been seized with an in- 
Bpiration. He will devote himself entirely to Osyth, with the 
view of making Riette jealous. He has always, until now, 
found the society of one sister as charming as that of the 
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other. He haa never been able to make up his mind that he 
had the slightest preference for one above the other ; but there 
is no doubt now that he is considerably vexed at the pleasure 
his friend and Riette seem to take in each other's company. 
But, as he is a very nice-minded, good-tempered young fel- 
low, and &r less spoiled than most young men with such fine 
prospects would be, he is determined not to be sulky and dis- 
agreeable, though he feels a sore inclination that way. So he 
begins to be assiduously attentive and affectionate to Osyth, 
and she, quite conscious of what is going on within him, and 
secretly pleased at it (for in her heart she has always destined 
him for Biette), does her utmost to soothe his ruffled feelings 
and to promote general good feeling among the party. But 
Miss Biette is unfolding proclivities unguessed at in her before. 
She is flirting unmistakably with Charlie, though in a childish 
and kittenish-like manner, that one has been amused to notice 
sometimes in a young lady of seven. 

Although Otho seats himself beside Osyth and devotes him* 
self assiduously to her, his eyes will wander towards Biette, who, 
by the way, seems to have forgotten his existence, and he is 
burning to join in her conversation with his friend. When 
tea is over, the rector, who is a bit of an antiquarian, goes off 
to make researches, Otho remains to help Osyth wash up the tea- 
things, and Charlie and Biette stroll off on their own account. 
There is no doubt that they are immensely taken with each 
other. Charlie, who is accustomed to meet seasoned flirts in 
garrison towns, finds something so deliciously simple and nat- 
ural in this pretty young girl that he is entirely taken captive 
by her, and Biette, to whom it is quite a new sensation to have 
so gallant and admiring a cavalier, enjoys the novelty of the 
situation amazingly. Otho watches the disappearance of the 
pair with something very like a frown. 

'' Biette seems to be developing a fine talent for flirting," he 
remarks, with some bitterness, to her sister. 

" My dear boy," answers gentle Osyth, '* do not use such a 
word in connection with our darling. She is a child, high- 
spirited, and fond of pleasure : of course it is delightfril to her 
to be made much of and treated as if she were a woman." 

" It is all very well," says Otho, " but Charlie is at this sort 
of game every day of his life, and if Biette doesn't look out 
she will be burning her fingers. Besides, Charlie is a third 
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Bon, and has nothing but his pay and what his father allows 
him." 

'' I do not think that will matter to Riette," smiles Osyth. 
*' My dear Otho, how can you be so absurd ? She is a pertect 
child : do you suppose she is likely for a moment to have any 
idea beyond the amusement of the moment ?" 

" I don't know," remarks Otho, discontentedly : " a child 
becomes a woman the moment she sees a man who takes her 
fancy. And she never behaved to me as she is doing to 
Charlie this afternoon." 

" But," urges Osyth, " when did you ever make the pretty 
fipeeches or pay the attention to Riette that Mr. Egerton is 
doing?" 

" Well, I don't like it," returns Otho, not able to reply to 
Osyth's last remark. *' I have always looked upon her as my 
property : indeed, I consider we are as good as engaged." 

" And how about me ?" says Osyth, smiling. " What of 
all your vows and protestations to me ?" 

"Oh," cries Otho, looking up quickly, "you know you 
would not have me. If I thought there was the least chance 
of it, I would never give a second thought to Riette or any 
one else." 

He stretches out his hand to her, and she gives it a gentle, 
sisterly pressure. 

" No," she answers : " I shall never marry." 

There is a pause. Presently Otho, looking keenly at her, 
says,— 

" What about Ryvendale ? I should like awfully to see 
you Lady Ryvendale, but he isn't worthy of you. I suppose 
you know" (hesitatiDg), " of course you have heard about him 
and the duchess." 

Osyth's whole face and neck become suffused with blushes ; 
her hand trembles visibly. 

" Please, Otho, never say anything about Lord Ryvendale 
in connection with me again. I am very sorry for him ; he 
is unhappy, as indeed he must be ; I wish I could do some- 
thing to help him : that" (with unaccustomed energy) " is 
the only feeling I can ever have towards him." 

" But," persists Otho, " if he fell in love with you, — ^if he 
gave you the chance of reclaiming him : what then, Osyth ?" 

" Why speak of things that are utterly impossible?" Osyth 

M 
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answeFB, quickly, bat with downcast eyes. " I have no feel* 
iDg for Lord Byyendale but sorrow that a life which might 
have been such a noble one should be so wasted." 

And she thinks honestly that she is speaking the truth and 
the whole truth. 

*' He is only thirty-five, — just in his prime,'* says Otho ; 
but Osyth b busying herself with packing oups and saucers, 
and miJces him no answer. 

Meantime, young Egerton and Riette are enjoying a de- 
lightful ramble. He is taking immense care of her, protecting 
her from brambles, picking wild roses for her, opening gates 
for her, and paying her a thousand little attentions to which 
she is utterly unaccustomed and which are therefore all the 
more delightful to her. After a protracted ramble, they return 
to the ruins. Biette catehes sight of a flower growing upon 
what seems an inaccessible part of the crumbling brickwork. 

" How provoking of it to be up there 1" she says. " Why 
could not it grow within reach ?** 

*' Would you like it?" And in a moment Charlie, who is 
as lithe and active as a cat, is half way up the ruin, whilst 
Riette at the foot is entreating him to come down, vowing 
that she does not care a bit for the flower, and that he will 
break his neck. 

At this moment Otho makes his appearance upon the scene. 
He grasps the situation at a glance, and lys mind is filled with 
indignation. Whether it is on account of his friend* s risk, 
or the addition of this last feather to the aftemoon^s discon- 
tent, I know not He goes close up to Riette, who is standing 
with clasped hands and anxious eyes, and says, with a flushed 
face, and a certain amount of passion in his voice, — 

" Riette, you are a thorough coquette 1" 

Now, when he utters this word, his interpretation of it is 
very &r from being that given to it by Disraeli in ^' Coningsby," 
nor is it uttered in a tone intended to convey the smallest iota 
of flattery. 

" Ah, she is a coquette I a charming character at all times. 
... A coquette is a being who wishes to please. Amiable 
being ! Alas 1 coquettes are but too rare." 

That is what Disraeli writes ; but Otho would have said, 
'< A coquette is the most odious character in the world" (when 
«!!ie is coquetting with some one else, iotu entendu). 
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At this moment Charlie slips, Riette gives a little scream, 
Otho rashes to pick up the pieces. Charlie, however, regains 
his footing, grasps the flower, and a minute later is presenting 
it impressivdy to Blette. Her eyes are full of tears, caused 
by her recent alarm. 

" Oh, why did you do it?" she says, reproach^y. 

He replies with an eloquent glance. 

Taking it all together, this is rather more than he or any 
other man can stand, Otho thinks. Has he not always adored 
Riette? has he not been her devoted slave and worshipper from 
his youth up ? is she to be wrested from him now, and by the 
hand of his own familiar friend, — or, rather, the viper he has 
warmed in his bosom ? 



CHAPTER XVm. 

"0, BEWABE, MY LORD, 07 JBALOUSTI" 

Two or three days of this sort of thing take Otho completely 
out of his usual happy frame of mind : he begins to lose the 
bright, debonair look which has always been the chief charac- 
teristic of his face, and is almost gloomy. Sir George remarks 
the alteration, and says, affectionately, — 

" What ails you, my dear fellow ? you are losing your color. 
I hope Egerton is not inciting you to smoke too much ?" 

"Oh, no, sir: Tm all right," answers Otho, assuming a 
cheerful tone. 

He tries to get up excursions without the party from the 
rectory ; he takes Charlie to visit certain of the county mag- 
nates who possess daughters and who have returned early from 
town. But these ladies have no attraction for the young soldier, 
who has a decided will and opinion of his own. 

'' Not to be named in the same day with your sweet little 
fiiend at the rectory 1" he says, in answer to Otho's eulogistic 
comments. " Come, old fellow, it's no use your trying to palm 
them off on me : you know where my heart is." 

" Upon my soul," cries poor Otho, with righteous indignation, 
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'' I don*t know whether yon think it's the action of a friend 
and a gentleman to steal away the affections of the girl one's 
fond of under one's very nose 1" 

" Stuff and humbug 1" retorts Charlie. " Have you not 
written to me every week for the last two years ? and haven't 
YOU assured me, over and over again, that you had not a secret 
m the world from me ? did you not write me reams twelve 
months ago, when you were in love with little Colinette, and 
so precious near making a fool of yourself by marrying her, 

and is it likely that if you had been engag^ to Ri to 

this girl, or even in love with her, you would never have men- 
tioned her to me, except in the most casual way ? It's nothing 
in the world but a selfish, jealous feeling, because you see we've 
taken such a tremendous fancy to each other." 

"Oh!" groans Otho. 

'' She told me, yesterday, that only last Sunday you said 
you'd give her up, like a shot, if you thought her sister would 
have you. It's not likely any girl of spirit is going to stand 
that." 

** And pray," cries Otho, '^ how could I have talked about 
giving her up, if there hadn't been something between us ?" 

" Well, now, I'm just going to put you to the proof. Will 
you answer me two or three questions?" 

" As many as you like." 

"Have you ever spoken to her father about wanting to 
marry her ?" 

" No. Why, she's only just seventeen." 

" Did you ever hint at such a thing in his presence ?'* 

« Not that I know of." 

" Did you ever kiss her ?' 

«No" (fiercely). 

« Nor try to ?" 

" Of course not. I hope I'm too much of a gentleman." 

"Well, then, when you proposed, and she accepted you, 
how was that solemn engagement ratified ? I always thought 
it was done by oscular demonstration." 

" I did not say that I ever formally proposed to her." 

" Then how the deuce, my dear fellow, can you be engaged 
to her ?" 

" I suppose you can comprehend that there may be a tacit 
understanding between two people." 
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" Oh, yes, perfectly. Well, how long has this * tacit under- 
standing* existed?" 

" For years," returns Otho, superbly. 

'^ Oh 1 all the time the Colinette affair was going on ?" 

''Hang Colinette 1 and you tool" cries Otho, in a rage. 
" Well, if I tell you now, as my friend, that I love Riette, 
that I have set my heart upon marrying her, I suppose you 
have sufficient friendship for me, and sufficient gentlemanlike 
feeling, to take your attentions elsewhere." 

" But suppose she tells me that she likes my attentions, and 
doesn't want me to take them elsewhere? suppose she tells me 
that she simply regards you as a brother ? what then ?" 

Otho grinds his teeth. 

'' Then she's a false, heartless little flirt, and I only hope 
you'll find her out." 

Charlie laughs. 

" Well, I'm going down to the rectory now, and I only hope 
I shall find her in." 

" Then you persist in going, after all I have said to you ?" 

<' My dear old fellow, I shall be gone in ten days more, and 
then you'll have the field all to yourself." 

" And do you think I am going to take your leavings, or 
anybody else's ?" cries Otho. 

" Perhaps you won't have the chance," answers Charlie, 
provokingly. 

" I never thought that you, my oldest chum^ would behave 
like this," utters Otho, subsiding from anger into melancholy ; 
^' but that is always the way, of course, as soon as there is a 
woman in the case. No friendship can stand that." 

'* I'll lay you five to two that our friendship is as good this 
day five years as it is to-day," says Charlie, cheerfully. 

" I don't know that that would be saying much for it," 
replies Otho, in an aggrieved tone. 

" Well, then, as it was a week ago. Come, book the bet." 

'' I don't care to bet on a certainty," answers Otho, stifily. 
*' No man can feel the same friendship for another who haa 
robbed or tried to rob him of all he values in the world." 

Charlie gives vent to a loud, unfeeling laugh. 

'* Well, I'm off I Will you come with me?" 

« No," says Otho. 

'' Non&ense 1 Come along I" And Otho, feeling that his 

16 
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preaenoe will prevent any actual love-making between the pair, 
accompanies his friend, though with feigned reluctance. 

They find Jliette alone under the cedar, apparently absorbed 
in reading. She sees them from afar off, and returns to her 
book with redoubled interest 

'^ Oh, is it you ?" she says, innocently, when they oome 
close up. 

Otho observes that she is dressed with unusual care ; it pro- 
vokes him to see how pretty she looks: he could knock Charlie 
down, because he has the same privilege as himself of con- 
templating a tiny little foot in a bronze shoe and an open- 
worked stocking. Until this moment he had never been 
aware that Riette had a foot, except from the fact that she 
walked about like other people. 

'^ Well, and what have you been doing ?*' she asks, in a 
patronizing little way, looking from one to the other. 

« We have been calling on the Courtlands," replies Otho. 
" Alice has grown wonderfully pretty." 

'^ Has she ? How nice ! And did she enjoy being in 
London ? and did she tell you all about being presented ? and 
was she dreadfully frightened ?" 

'^ I don't think she opened her lips all the time, except to 
say yes and no," remarks Mr. Egerton. " And, I must say, 
/ didn't see the beauty you speak of, Otho." 

" Tastes differ. I think her sweetly pretty." 

" What a fickle boy you are I" exclaims Biette. " When I 
kept telling you, last winter, that Alice was nice and pretty, 
you used to hold up your hands and say beauty must indeed be 

* in the eye of the beholder.' " 

" She is immensely improved since then ; quite a different 
girl, in fact." 

''How did you manage to tear him away?" says Biette 
archly to Charlie. 

'' I can give you the exact substance of their conversation," 
observes Charlie, maliciously. " Otho asked her if she liked 
Londoa^ and she said, ' Oh, yes I' Better than the country? 

* Oh, no !' Did she go to many balls ? * Oh, yes I' And the 
opera? *0h, yesT Was she sorry to come home ? * Oh, no I' 
Did she not think it would be very dull here after so much 
g&yety ? She did not know. Did she think they could manage 
to got up some picnics, or something ? She did not know." 
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" Really," remarks Otho, " I am sorry you had nothing 
better to do than to listen to our conversation." 

'' So was I. But there was another fellow talking to the 
other girl, and some old buffer conversing with the mamma, 
so I was left out in the cold, and most intensely thankful I 
felt when you gave up Miss Alice as a bad job and made a sign 
to me to depart." 

" Well," inquires Eiette, " and when you left them what did 
you do ?" 

^ Why, as Satan always 

'finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,' 

Otho tried to pick a quarrel with me. Not that his hands 
were idle, for he had all his work cut out to hold in that black 
horse." 

"What did he want to quarrel with you about?" asks 
Biette, inquisitively. 

Otho colors, and darts a threatening glance at his friend. 

" Bo tell me !" urges Biette, her curiosity stimulated by this 
bit of by-play. 

" About you," answers Charlie, laughing, and throwing a 
deprecatory glance at Otho, which, however, is not well re- 
ceived. 

« How delightful !" cries Biette. " Go on I FU<ue tell 
me all about it 1" 

« May I, Otho?" asks Charlie. 

" If you please,*' he returns, with a glance that says, plainly, 
" If you do, your life is not worth ten minutes' purchase." 

But Charlie is in a wicked, teasing humor, and takes no 
notice of the ireftd glance. 

"He threatened me with the loss of his friendship if I 
continue to find your society delightful." 

" Oh 1" says Biette, pursing up hei pretty little mouth. 

" And he said," continues Charlie, proceeding to embellish 
his recital with a little fiction, " that if I had a spark of gen- 
tleman-like feeling I should take the first train to-morrow, and 
put myself a hundred miles beyond the reach of temptation." 

" Otho," cries Biette, taking this all au grand sMettx, and 
looking at him with sparkling eyes, " if Charlie goes, I shall 
positively hate you I I won't speak to you for a month." 
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This 18 too mach for Otho. He takes off his hat to ha 
with a grand air, and, taming, walks away with a lofty mien 
and a stiffened back. 

'* Oh, oome, Otho I*' cries Charlie, springing after him ; 
^ don't turn rosty at a joke. I was only laughing, you know." 

Bat Otho twists away his arm with a gesture of unmis- 
takable anger, and Charlie stands, looking rather unhappy, and 
glancing uneasily from Riette to Otho's retreating figure. 
The former possessing the greater magnetic power, he slowly 
returns to her side on the rustic bench. 

" I'm afraid I've got rather more of a rise out of him than 
I intended," he says, in a remorseful tone. 

'' Wasn't it true, then ?" Riette asks. 

« Well, not the last part of it" 

Rietto is rather disappointed. 

'^ You should not tell stories," she says, with a virtuous 
little air. " It is very wrong indeed." 

" I think I had better go after him," remarks Charlie, look- 
ing wistfiilly after his friend's diminishing figure. 

*' No," says Riette, with decision. " I don't think that is 
at all necessary. Besides* if it was not true, why need he 
mind ?" 

" He is jealous, I suppose " replies Charlie. ^' Jealousy, 
now" (with a meritorious air) '^ is a feeling that I can't under- 
stand in the least." 

(Oh, Charlie I do you forget how you raged and sulked for 
three whole days, when that pretty girl at the refreshment- 
rooms transferred her attentions from you to young Ingotsby I) 

" Besides," adds Mr. Egerton, '< it is not as though you 
were engaged to him." 

" No," returns Riette, grandly ; " and if I were, I should 
consider myself perfectly at liberty to talk to any one else 
who amused me." 

" I should be dreadfully sorry if you were engaged to him," 
utters Charlie, with a sentimental air, eying the little maiden's 
numerous charms, and feeling that it would take but very little 
more to make him head over ears in love with her. 

" Should you ?" asks Riette, coquettishly. 

She is enjoying intensely the new sensation of having some 
one to make pretty speeches to her, and, in her innocent way, 
gives the young man plenty of encouragement. 
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*' Of course I should ; though he is my best friend, and I 
vrould rather that it were he than any one else." 

'* I am very fond of Otho," the girl tells him, confidentially, 
- ' but he is not lover-like enough. He never pays me nice 
compliments like you do." 

"They are not compliments," avers Charlie: "they are 
truths." 

" Nice truths, then," laughs Eiette. " But people say truth 
is never pleasant." 

" It must be, in your case,*' murmurs Charlie, getting more 
and more sentimental. 

Eiette laughs gleefully. 

" That is the way I like to be talked to ; but Otho never 
talks in that manner. And then it does not occur to him to 
pay one little attentions, like you did the other day, you 
know, when you might have killed yourself, falling off the 
ruin in getting me that flower. I have got it flattened in a 
book." 

" Happy flower !" murmurs Charlie, who might perhaps 
have been at a loss to give a definition of the beatitude of 
being flattened in a book. 

" Now, do you know," proceeds Eiette, " when we were out 
the other day, Otho and I, we came to some lovely forget-me- 
nots, and I wanted them. Well, he just stooped to try to 
pick them, but, as he couldn't reach them, he got up and was 
going calmly off." 

" No 1" cries Charlie, apparently horrified at such a want of 
gallantry on his friend's part. 

" Yes, really," asseverates Eiette. " I told him it was not 
nice of him, and then he jumped down and picked them, but 
he got his boots muddy, and was not at all pleased about it." 

" I should have given Otho credit for better taste," says 
Charlie, not sorry that his own conduct should contrast so 
favorably with his friend's. 

" Still, we are very fond of him," rejoins Eiette, rather 
penitent at having implied a want of chivalry in Otho : " in 
our hearts we think there is no one like him." 

" Oh, he's a very good feUow, — a thundering good fellow !" 
responds Charlie, trying by adverb and adjective to supply the 
warmth he feels to be lacking from his tone. 

During dinner the same evening there is a decided coolness 

16* 
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betweon Orestes and Pylades. Sir George remai*ks painfiilly 
the absence of their usual cheery banter : both address their 
conversation almost exclusively to him. After questioning 
them as to their day's occupation, he comes to a conclusion 
very near the truth as to the reason of the disturbance of their 
friendship. He smiles, and says to himself, '^ ' Who is she ?' 
I need hardly ask. It is, no doubt, my pretty little friend 
Riette who has thrown the apple of discord upon the board.'* 
After dinner he remains for some time with the young men, 
trying to restore their wonted good fellowship ; but his efforts 
are far from being crowned with success. Both are more 
deferential, more kindly solicitous about his comfort, than 
ever, but they are not to be drawn into their habitual relations 
to each other. Otho is dreadfully aggrieved with Charlie, and 
Charlie, not being quite sure that he has done the right tiling 
by his friend, is very angry with him in consequence. Sir 
George goes to bed at ten, and the young men repair, as 
usual, to the smoking-room. Now there is no alternative but 
to talk to each other, or to remain silent and so admit that 
they have quarrelled. Neither wishes to resort to so extreme 
a measure. A few, frigid remarks are made, a few, frigid 
responses uttered. At last Charlie, who is hasty of temper, 
as his dark eyes denote, pitches his cigar into the grate, jumps 
to his feet, and cries, — 

" Hang it ! I didn't come here for this sort of thing 1 As 
you don't seem to relish my company, the best thing for me 
will be to do in earnest what I said in joke this afternoon, — 
to hook it. Perhaps you'll be good enough to order the dog-cart 
for me, and I'll be off the first thing in the morning." 

Otho is divided between two feelings, — ^indignation against 
his friend, and the consciousness that he is not behaving hos- 
pitably in sulking with him. 

" I don't know why you should want to pick a quarrel with 
me," he answers, in a tone half injured, half conciliatory: 
*^ you can hardly imagine I should feel very much pleased, 
after what you did and said this afternoon. I've loved Kiette 
all my life; you haven't known her a week, and you are 
trying to set her against me." 

"Rot I" utters Charlie, contemptuously. And with this 
significant but inelegant rejoinder he flings himself back into 
his chair. 
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" It is not rot," snorts Otho : " it is gospel truth." 

" Very well," retorts Charlie : " then, as I said before, tho 
best thing I can do is to go." 

" Why on earth," asks Otho, ignoring this remark, " should 
you let her know that we had been having words about her, 
and make her feel herself of so much importance ? There'll 
be no holding her now." 

" I think it's high time," says Charlie, " that such a lovely 
girl should have some idea of her own value, and that you 
should be stopped playing the Sultan^ and holding out the 
sceptre, or not holding it out to her, just as the lit takes you." 

" Oh," cries Otho, wrathfiilly, " I'm sure it is very good of 
you to take up the cudgels in her behalf. I don't suppose, 
though, it would have occurred to her that she wanted your 
good offices, if you hadn't put it into her head that I was a 
beast, and a lout, and heaven knows what 1" 

" Don't be a fool I" retorts Charlie, sharply. " A week ago, 
you were not the least bit in love with her : if you are now, 
I've done you a good turn by showing you the real state of 
your feelings. She may only want the same stimulus to be 
aware of hers. Suppose you carry on the joke about Miss 
Courtland, just to try her I" 

" Thank you," returns Otho. " I am not going to be made 
a cat's paw of for your convenience." 

" All right," says Charlie, lighting a fresh cigar. " Then 1 
will propose something else. Go to-morrow and declare the 
state of your affections to her. If she accepts you, I promise 
to retire gracefully into myself, and to treat her as it becomes 
me to treat my friend's fiancie. There 1 I can't say fairer 
than that." 

Mr. Desmond is far better pleased with this proposition: 
he thinks over it, smokes over it, talks over it, until he is 
quite restored to his usual good temper, and until Charlie bo- 
gins seriously to r^et his folly in having made the sugges- 
tion. The friends separate, at midnight, on the best of terms. 
Otho is in a high state of excitement. He is really very much 
in love by this time, and extremely solicitous about Eiette's 
answer to his declaration. Sleep is a very coy visitant to him 
upon this occasion, and eight o'clock the next morDinp; finds 
him on his way to the rectory. He knows pr**tty wpII^ by 
iliis time, the habits and customs of its inmates : t>He rector 
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will have gone down to take a look at the stream ; Oayih will 
be occupied in the house ; Riette will either be feeding the 
chickens, or picking fruit for breakfast. He enters by the 
garden gate, and proceeds to the kitchen-garden, where he 
finds the object of his affections, looking as cool and fresh as a 
blush rose-bud in the morning dew. 

" Otho 1" she says, opening her eyes very wide. " At this 
time in the morning 1 Where is Charlie ?" 

This inquiry rather damps the lover's ardor. 

'^ Oh, snoring away in bed, I suppose !** he replies, trying, 
with but moderate success, to make his tone indifferent. 

" How do you know he snores ?" asks Riette, on the defen- 
sive. 

*' Because I broke my boot-jack once, shying it at him lo 
atop him, when we had occasion to occupy the same room." 

'^ I dare say you snore too," says Kiette, aggressively. 

*^ Tm sure I don't," cries Otho, indignantly. 

" I will ask Charlie when I see him," returns the young 
lady, mischievously. 

" You can if you like," retorts Otho ; " but, after the speci- 
men you had of his veracity yesterday, I should hardly have 
thought you would consider his testimony worth much." 

This is not a very promising commencement for a declara- 
tion of love, and so Otho feels. 

" Riette," he says, softening his voice, and coming nearer 
to her, "you don't really care^ anything about Charlie, do 
you ?" 

Riette sees a golden opportunity before her. She wishes to 
gratify her newly-acquired sense of importance, and she wishes 
to show Otho that for the ftiture he will have to be a great 
deal more attentive and obsequious, a great deal less indepen- 
dent. 

"Indeed I do," she answers, coquettishly, — ^**veiy much 
indeed. I really think I'm getting a little in love with him." 

" Oh !" cries Otho, desperately ; " then you no longer care 
for me I my years of devotion count for nothing the moment a 
stranger comes along with a few plausible words." 

" Why should I not care for you?" asks Riette, with much 
innocence. " Need I like you less, because I like some one 
else more ?" 

Oh, rage I oh, madness I 
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" Then it is true/* he almost shrieks, '' that you like him 
more than me?" 

" It is in a different sort of way," Kiette answers, placidly. 
"' I look upon you as a brother ; I am just as fond of you as I 
always was " 

" Look here, Eiette," cries the young fellow, coming close 
ap to her, and speaking in hot, eager tones ; " I am not going 
to be trifled with : you must give me an answer, once and for 
all. You know I have loved you devotedly, madly, for years; 
you know I considered we were as good as engaged : I always 
meant to speak to your father, as soon as you were old enough. 
And now you fling me over in the most heartless, cruel manner, 
for an utter stranger." 

Eiette is charmed. She feels that if Otho were always like 
this she might fall in love with him quite in a genuine and 
romantic way. The excitement must certainly be kept up. 

" You were not in love with me devotedly nor madly ^^ she 
replies, with some disdain : ^* if you had been, would you have 
minded making your boots dirty to get me those forget-me- 
nots? Look at Charlie I Why, he might have injured 
himself for life, climbing up that ruin to get me a flower I 
fancied." 

'' Ask me, order me to do some difficult thing, to risk my 
life for you," cries poor Otho, the mantle of some chivalrous 
knight of old descending, for the nonce, upon his shoulders, 
" and see whether I will not do it !" 

Biette is quite triumphant. 

<< No 1" she says, shaking her head : " I can't get over those 
forget-me-nots." 

" Let me go now," he exclaims, eagerly. " I will gather 
you every single flower for a mile along each bank." 

'^ You would want the clothes-basket and the donkey- 
cart," says Biette, laughing. ** Hark ! there is Osyth calling. 
Coming !" she cries, at the top of her voice. " You will stay 
and have some breakfast ?" she adds. 

" No," he replies, moodily : " I only want one thing, — an 
answer to my question. Will you marry me, Biette ?" 

His good-looking young face is very eager and troubled as 
he puts the momentous question. 

" No, sir," replies the little witch, dropping him a curtsey. 
^ Thank you all the same for asking me." 
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'^Biette, will you be serious for one moment? If yon 
reiiise me, I shall bid you good-by now and forever." 

She looks into his earnest blue eyes, that she sees gleam 
with passion for the first time. She is a little awed, but the 
spirit of mischief in her overcomes the awe. 

« Gkx>d-by, now and forever," she repeats, and, laughing, 
runs away to the house. 

Otho stands gazing after her with that look of mingled 
wrath, love, and misery which women have been wont to bring 
to men's faces by their caprices and coquetries, ever since the 
world began. 

Then he turns and strides back to Helmstone Park, his 
heart torn by feelings that he has never known before. Charlie 
is standing on the broad steps at the entrance. 

*^ What cheer ?" he asks, as Otho approaches, though that 
young man's countenance is sufficiently speaking to make the 
question not only unnecessary, but unkind. 

Whereupon Otho gives vehement utterance to so wicked a 
word that my pen could not possibly be brought to indite it. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

THB PALE, FAm SAINT. 

A GHANQE had come over Osyth's life, almost without her 
knowing it. Outwardly, every^ing went on in the usual 
manner : she exerted her gentle sway in her father's house, 
visited the poor, ministered to the sick. But a ci;rrent had 
begun to flow through all that still life ; thoughts, interests 
&r removed from the usual grooves, asserted themselves, 
and, though she neglected nothing of the old, every-day 
routine, life had an entirely new aspect for her. Her heart 
and mind were full of Lord Ryvendale. He was still the 
fallen angel, but every day his capacities for good seemed to 
grow and increase, every day her thoughts of him waxed more 
lenient, more pitying. She began to think of him as one 
sinned against rather than sinning. Her heart reproached 
her that she had made so little use of the great opportunity 
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that liad been given her. She forgot that he was a compara- 
tive stranger ; her thoughts were so full of him, it seemed to 
her now as though she had known him all her life. Oh, why 
had she spoken so coldly, so diffidently, when he had been 
ready to open his heart to her ? why had she not entreated 
and besought him to amend his life whilst there was yet time? 
How earnestly she had been able to plead, ere now, with poor 
sinners, with men and women in h^ own Tillage! and why, 
since all men are alike in God's sight, should she have hesi- 
tated and faltered because Lord Byvendale was a man of rank 
and wealth ? His soul was in more danger than the poor 
man's soul : had not Christ himself said how hard it was for 
the rich man to enter heaven ? and yet, when she might have 
spoken, she had refrained. If only the chance were given her 
once more I And all this time she believed that it was for his 
sake she desired so keenly to see Lord Ryvendale again, and 
knew not that her own heart craved for him, and that the 
restlessness of all those who love humanly had entered into 
her soul. 

A week passed : it was Sunday again : Osyth was in her 
place at church, trying to restrain her wandering thoughts. 
Since she was a child, she never remembered to have been 
obliged to make so hard an effort. The last notes of the vol- 
untary were dying away, the rector was about to rise to his 
feet, when a rich rustling of silk was heard in the aisle. No 
one but Lady Ryvendale wore such silk. There was a man's 
footstep as well. Osyth felt a strange fluttering at her heart. 
Her keen ear heard the dick of the pew door: some involun- 
tary power compelled her to look up. No, it was only the 
footman, carrying her ladyship's books. It was almost a sin 
to Osyth that her eyes should have wandered in church. She 
went through all the service afterwards with more than her 
wonted devotion and earnestness : it was only when the effort 
was over, and she was walking down the church path, that she 
was conscious of a cold feeling of disappointment. As she 
took her usual walk round the garden with her father, 
after the morning service, her thoughts would stray back 
to the previous Sunday, when Lord Byvendale had been her 
companion. 

But other interests were in store, which, for the time, 
effectually banished all recollection of Lord Byvendale. The 
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whole party at the reotoiy had heen surprised that neither 
Otho nor his friend appeared at church. Riette was consid- 
erably chagrined. She had told Osyth, from whom she never 
had a secret in her life, of Otho's strange behavior the pre- 
ceding morning, and Osyth had gently chidden her for being 
thoughtless and teasing. But Riette was looked upon as such 
a child, by both fiither and sister, that any serious ideas of 
marrying or giving in marriage as concerned her would have 
seemed absnitL to them. Both had a secret hope that, ulti- 
mately, she would be the wife of Otho, whom they heartily 
loved and esteemed ; but that was quite a thing of the friture. 
Even her flirtation with Charlie had not opened their eyes : 
it was so public, so naive, that it scarcely caused her elders a 
moment's thought. 

But when, after lunch on Sunday, Mr. Egerton arrived 
with a somewhat embarrassed air, aud told them that Otho 
had left Helmstone Park the previous day, but that he him- 
self was staying on a few days by Sir George's express invita- 
tion, Osyth, at least, began to entertain uneasy suspicions. 
Charlie accompanied them to afternoon church, and Osyth 
could not fail to notice the admiring glances that he constantly 
sent in the direction of Riette, nor his solicitude in finding 
the hymns for her. She resolved not to leave the two young 
people to a t§te-k-t^te aft«r church, and mentally gave up 
her usual Sunday afternoon visits. But " Vhomme propose'^ 
The moment service was over, a message came, be^ng Mr. 
Sartoris to go and administer the last sacrament to a dying 
woman, and Osyth, who took a deep interest in the poor crea- 
tures, abandoned Charlie and Riette to their fate, and accom- 
panied her father. 

" Do not go out of the grounds I'* she whispered hurriedly 
to her sister, for it was one thing to be seen walking the fields 
with Otho, and another to be alone in company with a stranger. 
So the two repaired to the little wood that led from the rec- 
tory garden towards the Helmstone Woods, but was still a 
part of the " grounds." 

Two hours later, Riette hung upon her sister's neck, with 
smiles and tears and blushes, confessing to her that Charlie 
had offered her his hand and heart and was going to speak to 
her &ther that very evening, — ^that she thought she was really 
very fond of him, and that it would be very nice to be engaged. 
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The news was a severe shock to Osyth. How often had she 
thought with a sweet, sisterly pleasure of the happy, perhaps 
brilliant, future in store for Biette as Otho's wife 1 And who 
was Mr. Egerton? She knew nothing to inspire her with 
any confidence in him, except that he was a pleasant-mannered 
young fellow and seemed very much in love with Kiette. But 
to give their darling, their cherished ewe lamb, to a stranger, 
— the thought was not to be borne. And yet to thwart her, 
to Bee her ^ieved and unhappy, that was Jr. impossible stiu! 

" You will break it to papa, Osie, won't you ?" whispered 
Biette, raising her pretty, blushing face to her sister's ; and 
Osyth went with reluctant steps to seek her father. The rec- 
tor was positively aghast. 

" It won't do at all I not at all 1" he said, shaking his head. 
<< Oh, my dear, I fear we have looked too much upon Biette 
as a child. I never dreamed of anything of this sort. Otho 
gone away, too 1 the child refused him I I can hardly believe 
I am in my senses. And what do we know of this young 
man ? Nothing I And you say that our poor child fancies 
herself in love with him ? Oh, it is not to be thought of 1 
I must hear what he has to say, of course ; but as to permit- 
ting any engagement, I cannot and will not." 

" We must be very careful, papa," said Osyth, gently, " If 
we seem to thwart the poor darling, she may really fancy her- 
self in love." 

The rector is the most benign and benevolent of beings, 
but, as we know, it is not safe for a stranger to touch the 
young of the gentlest of animals. When Mr. Egerton was 
ushered into his presence, there was a severe expression on his 
countenance, thoroughly alien from his usual kind and beam- 
ing regard. It inspired the too confident swain with a sense 
of something like awe. His indifferent qualifications, his 
mediocre prospects, his general ineligibility, smote him sud- 
denly: his self-possession vanished, his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. 

The rector could not but observe the effect he had produced, 
and he, whose heart melted immediately to the culprit rob- 
bing his orchard, hardened himself against this presumptuous 
would-be robber, and he stiffened his neck and his counte- 
nance yet more. He, the least ambitious, the most unworldly 
of men, saw in the probability of a Want of prospects a loop- 
N 17 
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hole by wbich to get rid of the young man and his aspira- 
tioDB. 

Charlie stammered and floundered : the rector was merciless ; 
he was not at all sorry for the lad, and would not hold out 
even a straw for him to catch at. Charlie could not believe 
this was the joUy, benevolent old rector, firom whom he had 
not anticipated the smallest trouble. 

" I — I — your daughter " he began. 

« Well, sir" (sternly), « my daughter ?" 

** I am aware that I am almosta — a stranger to you," stam- 
mered Charlie. 

'* Quite so, Mr. Egerton : we only know you as a friend of 
Otho's, and, as Otho is very dear to us alC^ (with emphasis), 
^'we aooepted you on that ground, without think ing any 
further knowledge necessary. We are deeply grieved at his 
sudden departure : perhaps you can throw some light upon 
it" 

The rector looked positively fierce. 

" I — he — ^tbat is we, unfortunately — ^at least, not unfortu- 
nately, but — ^but the flict is, we both love your daughter." 

" 1 must say, Mr. Mr. Egerton," replied the rector, with 

increased severity, " that this is a most extraordinary, most 
unlooked-for revelation on your part It is not yet a week 
since you came to Helmstone, and you would have me to un- 
derstand that you are absolutely making pretensions to my 
daughter's hand ?" 

Charlie felt very bad indeed. 

" Don't you bdieve in love at first sight, ear ?" he asked, 
moumMly. 

" No, I do not" (dedsively) ; " at all events, not in its hav- 
ing any stability, or being worth anything." 

« Oh, sir, I adore Riette." 

^ Be good enough, Mr. Egerton, not to speak of my daugh- 
ter by her Christian name, until you have some sort of right 
or authority to do so." 

'' Do you refuse to listen to my suit, sir ?" said Charlie, 
crestfallen for almost the first time in his life. 

" Explain yourself, if you please," uttered the rector, stiflSy. 

*' Surely, sir, you cannot fail to understand that I have 
oome to ask your permission to marry Hi — Miss Kiette." 

'^ Very wdl, sir : as I know nothing at all about you, I 
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must ask you to be so good as to answer a few questions. 
Who and what is your father?" 

Charlie breathed : that was a question there was no diffi- 
culty in answering. 

" My father possesses a large property in Midlandshire." 

" Are you his eldest son ?" 

« No." 

« Second ?" 

" No. I have two brothers older than myself." 

" Is the property entailed ?** 

" Yes," answered Charlie, reluctantly, and saying at the 
same time to himself, " These old devil-dodgers are all alike 
with their grasping ways." 

" Have you any expectations ?" 

" No-o, not in particular." 

" What is your income at the present moment ?" 

" I have my pay, and my father allows me two hundred a 
year." 

** And you think that is an income sufficient to marry upon, 
do you, Mr. Egerton ?" asked the rector, grimly, remember^ 
ing, though, with a qualm at his heart, how many years of 
his life his own income had been no larger. 

" I have no doubt my father would increase my allowance," 
said Charlie, diffidently. 

'' Very well. Be so good as to give me his address, and I 
will write to him on the subject to-morrow." 

Charlie's face fell considerably. 

" Pray, Mr. Sartoris," he entreated, " allow me to write first, 
to prepare his mind." 

" Certainly not. You can write by the same post. I will 
permit nothing but what is open and above-board. If your 

father objects, so " " much the better," he was about to 

add, but finished with, " so shall I. Until I receive his an- 
swer I must desire that you hold no communication of any 
kind with my daughter. Good-evening, Mr. Egerton." 

The rector did not even offer his hand to his son-in-law 
presumptive, but made him a stiff bow, and poor Charlie went 
out a sadder if not a wiser man than he had entered. 

Mr. Sartoris experienced great pangs of conscience after his 
nnwonted severity : a fear smote him that perhaps his darling 
might suffer if he renmined implacable. It was utterly im« 
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possible for him to play the part of the stem father. He felt 
half inclined to run after the young man, bring him back, and 
say, '* Bless you, my children T* there and then. 

He walked into the drawing-room, where he found his two 
daughters. Bietto was sitting at Osyth*s feet: her cheeks 
were flushed with unwonted color ; there was a bright look in 
her eyes. The rector's heart smote him : he felt a sort of 
Jephthah, — as though he were about to sacrifice his best-be- 
loved. All the benevolent, tender expression of his face returns 
fourfold, as he contemplates Biette's bright, sweet face. 

'^ Well, my darling,'' he says, <^ I have been hearing a 
strange confession. Is it really true that you wish to marry 
this young man ?" 

*^ Oh, no, papa," Biette answers naively ; " not to marry 
him : we only want to be engaged." 

^' What I to ' keep company,' like the maids do ?" asks her 
father, half smiling, half grave. " My dear, in our position in 
life, such a state of things is not usual. And, besides," he 
adds, ^^ you are quite a child. Why, how many months is it 
that you have worn long frocks? And," putting his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder, "you would not surely leave 
me and Osyth for a stranger ?" 

The tears are in Biette's eyes : it is not really that she is so 
much in love with Charlie, but such an unusual excitement in 
her quiet life must needs be followed by a reaction, and tears 
are not an unnatural concomitant of the situation. They 
begin to fall fast : she gives a little hysterical sob, and hides 
her face in Osyth's bosom. The poor rector feels more than ever 
like Jephthah. He will certainly go over to Helmstone Park 
the first thing in the morning, and bring back the young soldier. 

Osyth carries off her sister to bed, and then returns to Mr. 
Sartoris, who is pacing his room in deep agitation. 

" I suppose it must be," he says, in a despairing tone as she 
enters. '< I cannot see the poor darling's heart broken." 

" I do not think it will be that, papa dear," answers Osyth, 
gently. " In my own mind I cannot help fancying that the 
novelty of the idea is its great charm. Still, if we oppose it 
too much, it may end by her thinking a great deal more about 
him. Suppose you leave it just as it is : tell Mr. Egerton 
that you cannot consent to any engagement at present, but 
that in a year's time, if they are both of the same opinion, 
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yoti may be led to entertain the idea. They are both such 
children, and, I really think, not very much in earnest Let 
him wish her ' good-bv/ and consent to their writing once 
now and then : that wiU prevent their treasuring up any idea 
that they are ill used." 

Mr. Sartoris sleeps on his daughter's counsel, and finds it 
admirable. He sends for Charlie, who is amazed to find him 
all benevolence again, and the young fellow is so relieved to 
find his father is not going to be written to (knowing full well 
that sire*s hasty temperament) that he consents like a lamb to 
the rector's stipulations. He and Biette are permitted to take 
private leave of each other and to exchange vows of eternal 
fidelity. He presents her with the locket from his chain, and 
she gives him a lock of her hair, rather an awkward present 
for him now that he has parted with his locket On bidding 
her farewell, he wishes to kiss her pretty lips, but Riette is 
coy, and he is only permitted to salute that portion of her 
cheek which borders on her ear, and the young soldier, who 
generally has audacity enough for a raiment, somehow does 
not dare attempt to take by force a privilege that is not freely 
permitted him. 

So he departs, and ftiette finds it dull, although her father 
and sister pet her more than ever and devise many plans for 
her amusement. 

Osyth has been so occupied all the week with her sister's 
affairs that she has scarcely had time to think of anything 
else. Lord Byvendale has ceased to monopolize her thoughts. 
The following Sunday, she is so absorbed in prayer for her 
little sister that she neither hears the rustling of Lady Byven- 
dale's silk, nor the man's tread, nor even the click of the pew- 
door. But when the service has commenced, some impulse 
draws, as by a thousand cords, her eyes back to the Desmond 
pew, and she meets Lord Byvendale's steady gaze full. She 
averts them swiftly, but her face is dyed with crimson blushes, 
her heart throbs, a sudden revelation comes to her of what 
her real feelings towards him are. 

And he, — a sudden thrill of joy runs through his veins. 
He has always been greedy of women's love, and since he 
first saw this pale, fair saint, he has been haunted by the 
thought of her sanctity and his own unworthiness. That he 
can inspire her with the same feeling that other women know, 

17* 
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18 a nure trimnph to him, — she who has seemed as far remoTed 
from him as an angel in heavoi. He has thought of her oon- 
Btantly for the last fortnight, and each day has seemed to part 
him fiulher from her, to make his life darker as hers grew 
&irer. Then he had felt an irresistible longing to see her 
again : the old troubled, miserable feeling was creeping back 
oyer him,-~the feeling that only her sweet calm yoioe could 
lay to rest. He had been with Viva, whose unhappiness only 
seemed to augment his own, and he had been in the gay world, 
that seemed more hollow, more unsatisfying to him than ever. 
The pretty women who flirted with him and were eager to 
claim his attention seemed bold and immodest to him by con- 
trast with the fidr saint, as he always called her to himself: 
the only attributes that could charai him in a woman now 
were unsullied purity and innocence. 

When Lord Ryvendale felt that hunger for the sight of 
Osyth, he resolved to see her i^ain : he never denied himself 
a gratification that was attainable. When he beheld her 
emotion at the sight of him, his heart cried out that he must 
and would win her love. All through that calm, quiet ser- 
vice, it was beating with tumultuous thoughts and hopes : a 
thousand plans and ideas ran riot in his brain. 

Osyth was scarcely less disturbed: in vain she tried, by 
outward devotion, to compel her wandering mind ; in vain she 
tried to check the joy that welled up in her heart at the 
thought that he was near her. 

Lord Ry vendale was waiting in the porch wh«i she came 
out. Lady Ryvendale had hastoned to the carriage, for there 
was a cold wind blowing. When he pressed her hand, when 
he looked with his eloquent eyes into hers, Osyth trembled : 
she felt that her power had gone from her : he was no longer 
the sinner, the penitont, whom she could rebuke : it was she 
who was abashed before him. 

" May I come over this afternoon to the rectory afltf 
church ?" he said, and she gave an embarrassed consent. 

Then he joined Lady Ryvendale, and they drove away. 

Riette had lingered behind in the church for her &ther, 
and had not seen the meeting. Osyth told them when they 
came out, trying to control the nervousness in her voice, and 
wondering inwardly at the jubilance of her own heart. 

'* I am sorry I shall not be at home," said the rector. 
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** Not at home, papa ?" 

'' I had a note from Sir George a minute ago (bis servant 
brought it to the vestry), asking me to go to him after after- 
noon service, and I sent a message saying I would be with 
hiau You must make my apologies to Lord Ryvendale : per- 
haps I may still find him on my return." 

" I think I will walk to the village and tell my old people 
that I may be late this afternoon,*' says Osyth, with a little 
blush. Eiette smiles significantly ; but Osyth do esnot 
observe it 

Lord Eyvendale does not wait till c^grvioe is over, but actu- 
ally comes to afternoon church. He is somewhat late : the 
congregation is kneeling at the Absolution as he walks up the 
aisle. Osyth does not look round once during the service, but 
she feels that he is there. And he, who has never been twice 
to church in one Sunday since he was a boy at Eton, has come 
from no sudden access of piety : his heart is full of worldly 
thoughts and longings. He wants to feast his eyes on a devout 
figure, the outline of a cheek, the small portion of fair white 
neck that is visible between a coil of brown hair and a lace 
ruffle. And yet, though it is the creature, not the Creator, 
he has oome to worship, there is no thought in his heart that 
could profane the sanctity of the spot : it is still purity and 
holiness that he is in love with. And more than once the 
unspoken words echo in his inmost heart, ^ Would God I 
were more worthy of her 1" 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CHRONICLE OF SAINT OSYTH. 

The rector is able to make his apologies personally to Lord 
Byvendale, whom he joins at the church door. Riette insists 
on accompanying her father to the gates of Helmstone Park, 
and Alsager is left alone with Osyth. She is somewhat shy 
and embarrassed, but he is radiant, triumphant, careless of the 
future, — of all, save the enjoyment of being alone in the 
presence of the girl whom he loves. Ah I love is a strange^ 
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eadden thing aometimeB, kindled rapidly, as tbe spark from 
flint and steel : the slower growth is better to be trusted. He 
DO longer seems the same man that he was fourteen days ago, 
weazy at hearty hardened by his sin, eager for the quiet paths 
of peace. His manner is idmost gay ; the despairing look has 
gone oat of his eyes : ah I they have quite another expression 
to-day. He is saying to Osyth, — 

^ Toa do not know how much good my talk with yon at 
Ryrendale did me. I felt a different man for days after. But 
the old feeling was creeping back, and I resolved to see you 
and get you to preach me another of your charming sermons. 
Do yoa knoW that just merely the sight of you in church 
seemed to do me good ? that is why I came again this after- 
noon. I should be afraid to say how long it is since I went 
to church twice in one day." 

Osyth would fain make some rejoinder, but no words oomie 
to her : she is silent and abashed. Lord Ryvendale takes up 
the thread of talk : he is seldom at a loss for words. 

^' I have been thinking over what you said about my ro 
sponsibilities, and last night my sister and I were talking the 
matter over, and she thinks that, if you will co-operate with 
her, a good deal may be done to benefit the poor on my 
estate." 

** Oh, that is good of you I" says Osyth. And for the first 
time she lif%8 her soft brown eyes to his face. 

" Gk>od of me ?" he echoes. " Why, what a monster you 
must have thought me, if you are surprised at my making a 
feeble effort to follow your good counsels T' 

" Oh, no," she says, and looks away again. 

" If you knew," he utters, in a low yoice, ** how 1 have 
longed in these past days since I saw you, how I have longed 
to be something worthier, — to cut myself adrift from my past 
life and begin afresh." ' 

" Oh, why do you not ?" pleads Osyth, rousing herself to 
energy. 

<< Why ? Because I am bound by a chain that men call 
honor, — a chain that ties me inexorably to the consequences 
of past folly, that forbids me to think of love and happiness 
in the future. Oh, if I dared tell you how my soul yearns 
after a better life, how I long for the influence of some good, 
pure woman to make me different from what I am, to win 
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me from the life I am leading, and give me a fresh start 
that might make existence worth something more than it is 
now!" 

He pauses, hut no voice replies. How is it, Osjth, that jou 
are dumh ? Why are your eyes downcast ? why do the tears 
quiver on their lashes ? Have you not longed for an oppor- 
tunity like this to speak, to say some eloquent earnest word 
that shall turn the sinner from his sin and from the wrath to 
come ? Is it that you are smitten with pity for the woman 
who, having heen loved, should be forsaken by him, ?r is it 
that in the depths of his stirring voice you hear the quiver 
which tells you that you are the woman whom he seeks ? You 
dare not plead against her, if her loss were to be your gain. 

She is silent. Alsager recovers himself with a shock. How 
dares he say these things to her, when he knows his wild 
dreams can never come to pass, that he is bound irrevocably 
to a woman whom he loved more deeply, more passionately 
(though he has forgotten it now), than it will ever be given 
him to love again ? 

Riette*s appearance relieves them both irom their embarrass- 
ment. 

Osyth suddenly remembers the duties of hospitality, and 
invites Lord Ryvendale to have tea or wine. He is not a 
drinker of afternoon tea ; nevertheless he accepts the offered 
refreshment, reflecting that it will give him a pretext for pro- 
longing his visit 

Osyth goes away to the house, and Alsager is left "^ith 
Kiette. 

'^ What has become of your two friends?" he asks her, and 
Kiette, coloring vividly and looking away, says, trying to make 
her voice indifferent, ** Oh, they have gone away." 

Alsager divines that he has selected an inconvenient topio 
of conversation, and makes haste to change it. 

'' What quaint names you and your sister have 1" he remarks, 
" I wish you would tell me their origin." 

" Mine is very simple. I was christened Harriet, — a fright- 
ful name, is it not ? — and mamma would always have me called 
Riette." 

" Riette," repeats Lord Ryvendale : " it is a pretty name. 
And your sister's ? is that an abbreviation too ?" 

*^ Oh, no : she is called after a Saxon saint. Mamma was 
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<nlled Odyth too. Her godfather was Lord Rochdale, who 
had a lovely old plaoe, St Osyth Priory, — one of the oldest 
places in England, I believe." 

<' And I suppose," suggests Alsager, "that there is a legend 
of the saint belonging to it," 

« Yes. Would you like to hear it ?" 

" Immensely," he replies. He has begun to find something 
soft and sweet in the name, since it is connected with all his 
thoughts of " the fair saint" 

« Once upon a time," b^ns Biette, solemnly, but there 
she comes to a full stop. 

'< I will go and get the book," she says, rising. 

" No, no," entreats Alsager. " I would far rather hear you 
tell it" 

But the little maid shakes her head. 

" No ; I should keep stopping and filling up the gaps with 
' and so — and so' — as papa says I always do. I won't be a 
minute." And she flies off towards the house. 

" She is a pretty little thing. What lovely hands and feet! 
I did not thmk her half so nice the other day," Alsager ro- 
flects. 

Here Biette comes hurrying back. 

'^ There I" she says, giving him the book : " you can read it 
yourself." 

" I would rather hear it from you," he answers, and his eyes 
have the same effect upon Biette that they have on most 
women : she does what they ask of her. 

" Oh," she remarks, when she has found the place, " it does 
not begin ' Once upon a time,' after all. I thought it did." 

" Once upon a time' is a capital beginning, if perhaps a 
little hackneyed," returns Alsager, laughing. 

Biette is trying to get the heavy old tome comfortable. She 
supports it on one knee, crossed over the other, and grips it 
tightly with her tiny haiids. One little foot is dangling down, 
and presents to Lord Byvendale's appreciative glance the same 
spectacle that delighted Charlie and enraged Otho. Biette is 
supremely unconscious of the pleasure she is unintentionally 
giving. 

" Do you like the name of Osyth ?" she inquires, peering 
at her auditor over the top of the book. 

" I think it charming," he answers, imprtjsaively, though in 
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all probability, had he been asked the question a fortnight and 
A day previously, he would have responded, *^ No ; it is out- 
landish and unmeaning." 

Biette oommenoes, in her childish, flute-like Toice: 

" St. Osyth was the daughter of King Frithwald and Queen 
Wilburga, daughter of the King of Meroia. Shd was brought 
up by St. Modwen, who later oonfided her to the care of St. 
Edith. One day she was sent by St. Edith to carry a book 
to St. Modwen, and, the wind being yiolent, as she crossed the 
wooden bridge she was thrown into the river and swept away 
by the stream. St. Edith, being warned in a dream by an 
angel of what had be&llen her, repaired in great distress to 
St. Modwen, and both prostrated themselves for a long time in 
prayer. Then St. Modwen, arising from the ground, exclaimed 
in a loud voice three times, * Osyth ! Osyth ! Osyth I in the 
name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, emerge from the 
river and come forth safe and sound.' The holy virgin had 
not finished before the maiden came out from the river, unin- 
jured, and with the book in her hand, crying thrice, ' Here 
I am, my lady )* St. Modwen, with great joy, restored her 
to St. Edith. Some time afterwards, Osyth returned to her 
parents and advanced daily in all graces and virtues. She was 
betrothed to King Sighere against her wish, for she desired to 
take vows of perpetual virginity. She was, however, married 
to the king, but immediately ailer the ceremony Sighere was 
informed that a stag of remarkable beauty was running hither 
and thither in front of the palace, and he immedjat^y went 
out and actively took part in the chase. His queen, feeling 
as one having escaped shipwreck, gave thanks to Christ as her 
liberator, and without delay summoned the bishops of the 
East Saxons. She expressed to them her desire to become a 
nun, and they, acceding to her wish, placed a nun's habit upon 
her. When the king returned from hunting, he hastened to 
visit the queen, and was deeply grieved at finding what she 
had done." 

" Did it not serve him right ?'* cries Riette, breaking off in 
the narrative and looking up in Alsager's face. 

" Certainly," he answers. " Still, I don't think they would 
have turned out a very happy couple, as the bridegroom im- 
mediately went off deerstalking, and the bride thanked Christ 
for getting rid of him." 
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" Bat don't yon see," argaoB Biette, " she did not want to 
marry him, and he did want to marry her ? bo it was abomi- 
nable of Aim. I think I should wish to take the veil if my 
husband jumped up in the middle of the wedding-break&st 
and went o£f hunting.'* 

"I am sure he would have better taste," says Alsagei, 
smiling ; and Riette smiles too, and prooeeds with her booL 

" He, however, built her a monastery " 

*' A monastery?" interrupts Lord Ryvendale. 

<* That's what it says. Look 1" And Riette points with 
her finger to the word. 

u — a monastery, and there Osyth repaired with some other 
Tirj^ns, and lived a life of great sanctity. Li October, 653, a 
band of Daoians, stirred up by the devil, arrived in ships, 
cruelly plundered the inhabitants of Chich, and set fire to their 
houses. The chief of the accursed band tried every means 
in his power to make Osyth sacrifice to his gods, and threat- 
ened her with stripes. But the virgin spumed both his 
blandishments and his threats. He then pronounced upon 
her sentence of decapitation. Without delay, Osyth's head 
was severed irom her body and fell upon the ground. She 
immediately took it up with both hands and with steady steps 
proceeded to the church of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
which was distant three stadia, and, being led by an angel, 
stopped at the door of the church which was closed, and, 
striking it with her blood-stained hands that it might open to 
her, left traces of her blood upon it and fell prostrate. On 
the spot where the glorious virgin was martyred, a fountain 
of pure water gashed forth, yielding cures for many diseases." 

'^ That," says Kiette, shutting the book, *' is the story of 
the first Osyth." 

*' And here comes the last," observes Lord Byvendale, " and 
with her head safe upon her shoulders, I am happy to see. 
A thousand thanks for your interesting legend." 

'< What are you doing, darling ?" asks Osyth, coming up, 
though, from the book in Biette's hand, she readily divined. 

'* I have been reading Lord Byvendale your story," says 
Biette, nodding. '* And he agrees with me that Sighere was 
a wretch." 

'^ Perhaps SaitU Osyth was not handsome," saggescs Al- 
eager. 
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" Oh, yes, she was — ^lovely," returns Biette. " I will show 
you her picture." 

Then they all stroll towards the house. Whilst Osyth 
pours out the tea, Riette fetches the picture. It is a small, 
exquisite water-color drawing, and represents St. Osyth at the 
moment when she has risen from the stream. The face is 
that of Osyth, but idealized, spiritualized, till there is no longer 
anything " of the earth, earthy," about it. 

*' It is a portrait of you," says Lord Eyvendale, looking up 
At Osyth, a^r gazing long and intently at the picture 

'' Oh, no, no," she murmurs, blushing. 

Biette claps her hands. 

'^ Of course it is, though St. Osyth looks as if sho had 
never seen beef or mutton, does not she?*' 

'* And I look as if I had ?" smiles Osyth, trying to turn 
the conversation. 

'< Of course you do. I should be very sorry if you looked 
like that poor creature." 

Alsager b^ns to wonder jealously who painted this sweet 
picture : it was evidently some one who loved her, and had 
sought to indicate the graces and beauties of her character, 
and the purity of her mind, in this lovely, shadowy form. 

*' May one ask who the artist is?" he says, with uncon- 
scious stiffness. 

*^ He was a college friend of papa's : he is veiy celebrated 
now, you know," Kiette answers. 

Lord Eyvendale feels comforted. But he is seized with a 
wild desire to possess a copy of this sketch. Yet he dares not 
even hint his wish. It would have been an easy enough thing 
to ask permission of a woman of the world to have it copied, 
whether she chose to grant his prayer or deny it, but Osyth 
was not in any way to be treated like the other women with 
whom he mixed. So, after another long, long look, he lays it 
down with a regretful sigh. 

'^ I do not believe I have given you my sister's message, after 
all," he says, presently. '< She will be so glad if you will lunch 
with her to-morrow and talk over a subject that interests you 
both." And he smiles. << She will call if you consent, and 
drive you up in the pony-carriage." 

^< I shall be very glad," Osyth answers, almost afraid at the 
pleasure that thrills through her heart at the thought. 

18 
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Then Lord fiyendale takes his leave. 

*' Osyth," says Riette, when he is fairly gone, '' I knew he 
was going to fall in love with yon, and he has. I shall be 
right after all, and yon will be ' my lady' I" 

A shaft of pain, a throb of pleasure, so subtly blended 
that she knows not which is stronger, stir Osyth's breast at 
her sister's words. 

<' Darling," she utters, in a low, quick voice, " if you do 
not want to pain me, never say these things i^d." 

But Riette goes up to her and throws her arms round her 
neck. 

*' Do not I tell you everything? and why should you have 
secrets irom me ? Do you Uiink I cannot read your face as 
well as his ? He is so nice, so handsome, and there is some 
one worth reforming. Would not you like to get him away 
from that wicked duchess ?" 

'' Riette," cries Osyth, <* what do you know? who has told 
you?" 

^^ Oh," says Riette, tossing her head, but blushing a little 
at her own indiscretion, " you fancy I am such a baby and 
know nothing. I really think I may be considered grown up, 
now I have had two offers" (with a touch of conscious pride)^ 

"If you know so much, then," replies her sister, in a 
troubled voice, " you must know that there can never, i^^ener 
be anything between Lord Ryvendale and me." 

" But he can leave her. He is not married to her, because 
the duke is her husband, and I suppose even French people 
cannot have two husbands, can they ? Howev^, I won't talk 
about it, Osie, if it vexes you ; but we shall see." And Riette 
nods oracularly as she goes out. 

Osyth's heart is sore troubled within her. She is vexed 
that Riette should have acquired, however remotely, this 
knowledge of evil ; but there is a pain still keener gnawing 
at her breast. She has awakened to the consciousness that 
she loves this man, — loves him none the less for the evil that 
she knows of him. She would fain believe him gold ; she sees 
him clay. All those who love, be they men or women, desire 
to justify their love by believing the object of it worthy, but 
women, oh, much more than men! Whilst passion only 
desires to degrade, true love places the beloved on the high- 
est pedestal and socks to ennoble it with all good gifts and 
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graces. And to have set up an idol, and all the while to 
know it base, — to look up at its godlike head and yet be 
forced to see its feet of clay, — that is indeed a pang to the 
true heart 1 

The pony-carriage comes the next day to fetch Osyth, but 
it is Lord Byvendaie, not his sister-in-law, who drives it. 

<< There is rather a cold wind : my sister was afraid to drive 
in an open carriage, and deputed me to come for you instead. 
I hope you are not afraid to trust yourself to me." 

This is what Alsager says, and he looks at Osyth as he has 
been wont to look, all his life, at the women who have found 
favor in his eyes. 

But since yesterday he has been telling himself that he 
must not see her much more, nor feel this pleasure in her 
company, for her sake as well as his own, since there is no 
hope of his being more to her than a friend. It has struck 
him that a friendship with so fair and good a woman might 
be a real solace and boon to him, but Lord Ryvendale is a 
man of the world, and knows quite well that friendship be • 
tween men and women who are still young is a thing possible 
only under the most exceptional circumstances. And this is 
not one of them. 

He studies to make the conversation commonplace as they 
drive towards Ryvendale, and Osyth feels a sense of relief. 
Lady Byvendale welcomes her warmly on her arrival, and 
there is much talk about the poor and what is to be done for 
them. Lord Byvendale seems to enter heartily into the sub- 
ject, and gives the two fair enthusiasts carte-blanche to do 
what they will, being quite sure that neither is likely to let her 
enthusiasm outstrip her good sense. Alsager does not even 
attempt a t§te-k-t§te with Osyth, and even when his sister-in- 
law pleads one or two important letters, and leaves them alone, 
he only shows her the pictures in the gallery and some photo- 
graphs of the house and grounds. He is determined not to 
betray by word or look the growing passion that he feels for 
Ler, and this once his effort at self-mastery is successful. But 
when he has seen, her to the carriage, and wished her '^ good- 
by," he goes with slow steps to his room, and, throwing himself 
into a low chair, mutters, with a weary gesture, — 

'^ What is the use of making myself more wretched by being 
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with ber and sedng bow sweet and good she is ? It onlj 
makes me worse afterwards.** 

Tben he ring? the bell. 

'* Tell Fletcher to pack my things and order the brougham 
to be round at six," he says to the servant. ^< I am going to 
town to-night." And he goes in search of Lady Byvendale. 

*^ Oh, Alsager t you are not going I" she cries, in a tone of 
the deepest disi^pointment. 

" Yes, Gertrude, I am." 

** But why this sudden freak ?" 

He answers her in slow, decided tones,— 

" If I were to see much of that girl, I should be in lo?e 
with her. Some day I might forget what honor demands of 
me ; I might be tempted to say to myself that I am free, and 
to act as though I were. Then I could never forgive myself 
Let me go while there is yet time I" 

'^ Alsager I Alsager 1" cries Lady Ryvendale, desperately; 
but he raises his hand, saying, — 

''Hush I do not attempt to dissuade me. Gk>od-by, my 
dear. I wish to Ood I could stay — and be happy." 

Alsager goes out with a slow step, a weary wretched look 
on his &ce, and Lady Byvendale throws herself into a chair 
and bursts into tears. 

" Oh, that horrid, vile, detestable woman !" she cries. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THB OUBSB OF P0B8ESSI0N. 

That horrid, vile, detestable woman I 

How has it fared with her who is called by these cruel 
names, but whom we only remember as the lovely, graoe&l 
Duchesse de Lalli^re ? 

'' Be sure your sin will find you out." 

Ah ! has she not endorsed the truth of that text a thousand 
times with bitter tears, in agony of heart ? And yet her sin 
bad not been the fruit of a wanton, vehement passion, such 
a one as flies openly in the face of Ood*s laws and the decrees 
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of the world : it was almost a dire alternative, forced upon hex 
by a chain of fatal events. She had been misjudged, misun* 
derstood, branded with shame whilst yet innocent, her whole 
life to come blasted by a sequence of circumstances whose 
evidence it would have been impossible to disprove : she had 
fallen into a state of mental stupor and depression that made 
the future seem almost indifferent to her. And then, when 
her heart's need was sorest, love was offered her, love such as 
she had dreamed of, — ardent, heart-felt, passionate love, that 
was a kind of worship, that seemed to exalt her out of the 
sadness, the shame and misery into which she had guiltlessly 
fallen. 

And gradually, by slow degrees, Alsager became master of 
all her heart, — came to be to her what the oak is to the ivy. 
Without him, she would have been as the ivy when some wild 
hurricane has uprooted the strong tree round which it clung 
and twined. The love of him made her proud sensitive heart 
strong to bear humiliation for his sake ; for, strive to shelter 
her as he might, no lover's arms are strong or stout enough 
to ward off the shails that the world hurls at an erring woman. 
Live in the most absolute retirement they might and did, but 
they were both too high-placed in society to escape inquisitive 
notice. At first Viva scarcely felt regret or remorse for the 
step she had taken. I have read in some French book a pass- 
age like the following : '^ La conscience de la /emme aitendy 
pour lui reprocher quelque chose, que Vhomme ne Vaime plus, 
JLe remords nait de Vahandon^^ 

As the months went by, their positions towards each other 
began almost imperceptibly to change : Viva became the wor- 
shipper, — ^Alsager the idol. Why is that law of nature abso- 
lute, that makes a man's love grow cooler and more careless as 
the woman's love increases ? And why does a woman's love 
grow in proportion as the man's ardor wanes ? Perhaps be* 
cause love waxes stronger and deeper from the sacrifices made 
to it, as a fire burns fiercer and stronger for the fuel heaped 
upon it. 

It came to pass that Alsager, who at first could scarcely bear 
Uie beloved one out of his sight, began to find her perpetual 
presence less absolutely necessary to his lappiness, and was 
able to leave her for several hours at a stretch without feeling 
uiy painfiil consciousness of an unfilled want. He could read 
18* 
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the papers with oonsiderable absorption, and began to take a 
lively interest in the world's doings. But to Viva, Alsager 
was the Alpha and the Omega of everything. She oould not 
bear him away from her, and was distracted, in his absence, 
with the most unreasonable apprehensions for his safety. If 

anything were to happen to him 1 but no 1 the thought waa 

so awM, she dared not permit herself to entertain it. Orad- 
nally a painful feeling began to grow up in her heart that sho 
was no longer all-sufficient for him. She made superhuman 
efforts to find topics of conversation to amuse him, — she, who 
had been such a brilliant talker in the old days. But then 
she lived in the world ; then she was in a vortex of gayety, 
when every moment yielded some fresh subject of interest ; 
and now, by common consent, all mention of people whom they 
had known was tabooed ; no allusion was made to the doings 
of that society in which Viva once took so prominent a part, 
but from which even her name is ostracized to-day. The past 
appeared a dream, — a dream dreamed long ago ; her husband, 
her wrongs, seemed things of the past, surrounded by a haze 
of unreality. Hackneyed and misapplied as the expression 
has often been, it was true of Viva that she felt herself in 
God^s sight to be Alsager*s wife, and never for one instant, in 
these days, did she dream but that they would be faithful to 
each other until their lives* end. All the agony of discover- 
ing how a man's faith differs from a woman's, all the shame 
and despair of learning how small a claim a guilty woman has 
on her tempter, all the anguish that must inevitably come to 
even/ woman who treads that most thorny path of sin, lie yet 
before her. Who says that the ways of sin and vice are pleas- 
ant and flowery? It is false I the flowers are the deadly 
nightshade, the trees are Upas-trees. 

Alsager began to weary of Italy : the heat was getting in- 
tolerable ; he sickened of the blue, garish Italian sky, and re- 
membered lovingly the cool green leafy ways of his own land. 
He was a fisherman : he recollected that the May-fly was on 
the water, and the thing in life most desirable and attractive 
to him now seemed salmon-fishing. Why should they not go 
to Ireland ? Viva made no objection : his will was her law, 
and she was far less likely to meet any one whom she knew 
there than here. So they went, and she was initiated into the 
mysteries of fly-fishing ; but, being tender-hearted, she soon 
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rclinqtiislied her new aooomplishment, and coDtented herself 
with bearing Alsager company and looking the other way 
when the fish was killed. She was not altogether a convert 
to the belief that a fish has no feeling, particularly when it 
happened to be a vigorous, powerful twenty-pound salmon. 

They spent two months in Ireland ; then Alsager, hearing 
that his sister-in-law had gone abroad, was seized by a violent 
desire to see Byvendale. It was his now. He would only 
be gone four days, he promised on his honor, and Viva, sor« 
rowfully wondering how he could bear the parting that waa 
such agony to her, consented to let him go. He went. The 
place, lovely at all times, was looking its best. He was smit- 
ten with home-sickness : it no longer seemed impossible that 
Viva should come back to her own country: he refused to 
realize that there would be misery for her in such a life. To 
him it would be heaven to take possession of all this fair 
domain and to have with him there the woman whom he still 
passionately loved. He would defy the county ; he cared for 
none of its magnates ; he had plenty of friends who would be 
but too glad to come to him for his own sake. As the express 
train whirled him back to Viva, his heart was joyously full of 
plans for the future : it did not occur to him that she would 
absolutely refuse to do anything upon which he had set his 
heart. But, to Viva, this was the one thing impossible : it 
sent a keen pang to her heart that he could for one momeiit 
entertain the thought of exposing her to such bitter humilia- 
tion. Lord Byvendale abandoned the idea, — Viva was still 
first in his heart, — but the disappointment was intense. For 
the first time a cloud came between them : it was no bigger 
than a man's hand yet, but each was painfully conscious of its 
existence. 

Ultimately, Alsager decided upon taking a house for her in 
one of the loveliest parts of Surrey. It was so retired, no one 
could have dreamed that it was scarcely more than a score of 
miles from London. He surrounded her with everything that 
could add to her comfort : if her establishment lacked the state 
of that of the Duchesse de Lalli^re, it was still sufficiently lux- 
urious to satisfy a woman accustomed to the elegancies of life. 
She had her horses, her carriages, a staff of well-trained ser- 
vants : there was not a single thing to remind her that she had 
no claim to the name she bore. Except that she was alone. 
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Except that, in that Alsager's absence, she never exchanged a 
word with any human being but D^ir^, the honakeeper, or 
her servants. Faithful D^sir^ submitted, for the sake of her 
mistress, to banishment firom her own land, but it was pain 
and grief to her. Fletcher, Lord Ryvendale's man, was her 
devoted slave ; he was always imploring her to marry him, but 
she shook her head with decision. D^sir^ did not dislike 
him, but she had begun to think badly of men. 

Alsager paid frequent visits to London. A man must do 
something: the most ardent lover cannot sit forever at the 
feet of his mistress : you may depend Hercules soon got over 
bis spinning fit. 

When a man gets weary or bored, he goes at once in search 
of distraction. When a woman is oppressed by the same 
feelings, she must sit idly and bemoan her &te ; she has not 
the resources of the other sex : hence the lot of an idle woman 
is fiur more to be pitied than that of an idle man. In former 
days, dulness, enforced idleness, were things unknown to 
Viva: society gives her votaries as much work as necessity: 
women in the highest and lowest spheres rarely have much 
leisure for morbid reflections. When Alsager was absent, 
Viva felt lost : she would wander about her lovely gardens in 
the morning, drive in the afternoon, and look a thousand 
times at the clock and wonder how the laggard hours could 
crawl so slowly. And somehow, when he came, great and 
intense as was her joy at having him with her, she had but 
little to say to him. And, insensibly almost, Alsager, though 
he still loved her, began to contrast her with the charm- 
ing, gracious duchess whom every one had courted. He did 
not realise — ^men rarely do — what creatures of drcumstance 
women are, nor how, chameleon-like, they take their color 
from surrounding objects. The woman who lives among ap- 
preciative people is charming, gracious, witty without effort ; 
but take away her entourage, condemn her to solitude and sad 
thoughts, and you will scarcely recognize her : she will become 
restless, morbid, miserable. 

Autunm and winter passed away : the spring brought with 
it a new source of uneasiness both to Lord Eyvendale and to 
Viva. The link that knits so firmly and happily the love of 
those whose love is lawful is a bond of terror, of anguish, of 
remorse, to those who have no name, no sodai status, to give 
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tbe iimooent creatnre whose very existence is a reproach to 
them. With what acdamation, with what rejoiciDgs, would 
an heir to the dukedom of Lalliere have been received I At 
Byvendale, too, the welcome accorded to a future lord would 
have been no less hearty. But who was to be glad of this 
poor waif, though his beauty would have done honor to a 
royal cradle? 

Stay ! there was one,^ — D^sir^e. From the moment of bis 
birth, she was mother, nurse, worshipper, slave, all in one. 

There are women and women. All are possessed by one of 
two instincts, — ^the instinct of maternal love or the love of the 
man. You will rarely, if ever, see the two go together : one 
will far outbalance the other. With some women, the man 
they love occupies their hearts to the exclusion of all else ; 
they may be fond mothers, but they would sacrifice cheerfully 
every child they possess, rather than the man who holds their 
heart And there are women so absorbed in their ofispring 
that the husband is a mere accessory of the situation: his 
domestic comfort and happiness must invariably go to the wall 
if it comes into collision with the children's bien-itre. 

If I say that Viva was a woman of the former type, I would 
not thereby imply for an instant that she was wanting in any 
tenderness to the little creature who owed its life to her. But, 
instead of his being to her the consolation, the all-absorbing 
interest, that he would have been to some women in her posi- 
tion, he was a source of remorse and misery ; and there were 
days when she could scarcely even endure to see him. But, 
having D^ir^e, little Bertie lacked nothing. 

When Alsager looked at the lovely little fellow, with his 
glorious eyes, and downy, golden head, a pang smote him as 
he thought that, even if the duke died to-morrow, this child 
could never be heir to Byvendale. 

They could not tell each other the grievous thoughts tlat 
were in their hearts, but there was a temporary renewal of Al- 
sager's tenderness to Viva : he was more with her than he had 
been of late. So, for a short space, she, poor soul ! grew 
happier again, since her lord, who was the sole arbiter of her 
joy and sorrow, deigned graciously to hold out the sceptre to 
her. Now and then he brought one or two friends home with 
him, and the experiment was very successful. Taking their 
oae from Alsager, whose good taste was unimpeachable, they 
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treated Viva with, if anything, more deferenoe than tihey 
would have done had she oeen actually Lady Ryvendale. 

When Alsager saw the impression she made upon his 
friends, some of the old pride and love of her came creeping 
back to his heart Where is the man whose opinion of a 
woman is not enhanced by knowing that other men envy him 
the possession of her ? It had always been his pleasure that 
she should dress beautifully as in the old days, and she waf 
wont to study her toilets more carefully to satisfy his eye than 
she had been formerly to win imperial approval. 

A reflex of the old vivacity came to her : her lovely eyes 
shone with something of the old brilliancy, her sweet mouth 
curved in smiles ; and men, seeing her, wondered no more at 
what women called '* Lord Ryvendale's extrtiordinafy in/atuor 
turn." 

One man, after staying two days at Viva's house, was weak 
enough to say to his wSe, the leader of a certain faiBt set, a 
lady distinguished for the aplomb with which she balanced 
herself on the tight-rope of society^s opinion, — 

" Gwen, you cannot imagine what a charming creature that 
poor duchess is I She is the most refined, delicate-minded 
woman I ever met. I should think it so awfully good and 
kind of you if you would go with me some day to see her. 
She does not seem ever to see a woman." 

He speaks timidly and humbly : well he knows how enor- 
mous a request he is making. Lady Gwen's eyes positively 
lighten. 

" 7 .' go and see tJiat creature I Are you mad, George ?" 
And she swings out of the room, ^ving a sweep to her tnuling 
velvet, as though it had even then suffered the horrible con- 
tamination of brushing against an improper person. 

" George" glares at the door which is in the act of closing 
upon Lady Gwen, and gives utterance to a remark her ladyship 
would scarcely have cared to hear. 

Among other visitors to The Beeches comes Lord Fairholme, 
Alsager's second in the duel. And when he has been once, 
he comes again often, and makes himself the child of the house. 
He is a favorite with every one : there is something irresist- 
ibly winning in his handsome young face, in hb gay, bright 
manner. He has the rare art, most especially rare in young 
men, of making himself thoroughly at home without evex 
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taking a liberty or forgetting his good breeding. Viva, who 
never had a brother, thinks she would have liked snch a one : 
she is glad to have him with her : no one can console her for 
Alsager's absence, but she is not so dull or unhappy when Lord 
Fairholme bears her company. 

Though he comes so very, very often, no suspicion enters 
Lord Eyvendale*s breast. He has that feeling of perfect 
Beijurity in Viva that augurs badly for a woman who demands 
a passionate, intense love. And George Fairholme never seems 
Berious ; he is always in a bright, joyous mood, making fun 
of some one or something. Among the many eyes that are 
constantly upon him and Viva, there is but one pair that sees 
anything written behind the gay insouciance that masks 
the young lord*s face. The eyes are those of D^sir^e, but 
they tell what she sees to her own heart alone, and her heart 
keeps her secrets loyally. 

August has come. This year. Lord Ryvendale is going 
grouse-shooting. He has asked Viva's permission to accept 
two or three pressing invitations, and, seeing how his heart is 
net on it, she dares not say him nay. 

She is sitting yet in the place where he left her. He has 
gone off in the highest spirits, like a boy who is leaving school 
for the holidays. So she thinks, her throat and breast torn 
with choking sobs. He can live without her, nay, better with- 
out than with her ; but she, — ^how can she bear the agony 
of a month's absence from him? She almost wonders, how 
she could let him go, — ^why she did not fall on her knees and 
entreat him, with all the passionate fervor she is mistress of, 
to give up this Scotch trip. She is in the garden, away from 
all curious eyes : her slender frame is convulsed with grief: if 
he were lying dead before her, she could scarcely feel a more 
awful agony of desolation. He has not only left her, but lefl 
her gladly, willingly, with a smile on his face, a jocund ring 
in his voice, as he bade her " good-by," though Aer eyelids 
were heavy with tears, though her mouth quivered with sup- 
pressed sobs. 

There comes across the grass towards her a swift step. Some 
one stands still, and is witness of her sobs and tears, as though 
he had the right to be there, as if there were no delicacy in 
intruding upon such sorrow. But Viva is absorbed in her 
grief: her handkerchief is pressed to her eyes : she knows 
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LOthing of tbi8 ill-jadged intmsioii. A moment later, a hand 
18 laid on hen, and she starts yiolentlj at meeting the gase of 
Lord Fairholme. For the moment, she does not notice the 
altered ezpreasion of the handsome, boyish face ; she is too 
mach occupied in tiding to repress her own agitation to remark 
bis. 

« I am feeling a little upset— the beat of the weather '* 

ahe stammers feebly. 

'< Oh, no 1" he answers, qnickly ; '< it is not that. Ton are 
broken-hearted because Kyrendale has gone. How could he 
leave yon ?" 

Lord Fairbolme has taken both her hands, and is looking 
earnestly at her fair, grieyons &oe, and she, seeing nothing in 
bis action bnt a desire to console her, leaves them in his. His 
iaoe works nneasUy for a moment ; then he speaks in hot, eager 
baste. 

*^ Dnchess," be bcg^s, and at the sound of that so long nn- 
familtar address. Viva draws her hands sharply from his clasp. 
'' Have yon never guessed," he goes on, " why I have been here 
morning, noon, and night for the last two months, why I have 
given up all my engagements, everything I used to care for, 
just for the pleasure of following you dbK)ut like your d(^ ? 
Because I love you — no I stay I you thall not go until you 
have heard me ! I have seen doiens of women whom it was 
the fashion to praise and admire, but I never saw one like you. 
Do you think I could go away and leave you quite com- 
fortably and gladly as Ryvendale has done to-day ? Do you 
think that if I had you I could flirt and talk with other women 
as he does ? And 1 1 oh, I swear to you by every oath under 
heaven that is sacred, if you will trust yourself to me, I will be 
faithful to you all my life, and that when the duke d^es I will 
marry you the moment you are free." 

Viva feels as though rooted to the spot, — chained by the m- 
fluence of some horrible nightmare. Never, until this m(»nent, 
it seems to her, has she realised the ftill shame and horror of 
her position. 

This, then, is how Lord Ryvendale's friends think of her, — 
even this boy, whom she had come to look upon as a brother 1 

Still Lord Fairbolme pours forth his eager, passionate protes- 
tations, and she, with a stony, death-like feeling at her heart, 
must hear him. 
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He has finished at last, and is waiting breathlessly for her 
answer. 

She does not look at him: her eyes are cast down, her 
fingers pluck feebly at her dress. 

'^ It is quite right that I should know what I am, and what 
men think of me,*' she says, at last, in a low broken voice, ^ but 
I hardly thought it would come from you." 

" What do you mean ?" he cries. " Can I do more than 
offer my whole life to you ?** # 

Has she not heard impassioned vows before ? — they are but 
words of empty sound in her ears. 

" Will you leave me now, Lord Fairholme ?" she says. 

There is no anger in her voice or heart : she is too utterly 
crushed for that. 

Then the young fellow goes on his knees to her, and en- 
treats her forgiveness, begs her humbly to try to forget his 
madness, to restore him to his old place in her favor. She 
scarcely answers him by a word. She feels as though all soul 
and spirit have gone from her : she has no strength to wage a 
war of words. 

And when at last he leaves her. Lord Fairholme does not 
altogether believe his case to be desperate ; he does not realize 
that the very quietness which seems a hopefiii augury to him 
is the outcome of a fixed resolve never to see his face or hear 
his voice williDgly again. 

She sits where he left her until the twilight creeps on. A 
kind of apathy has fallen upon her. It is with the miud as 
with the body : when the agony becomes unbearable, insensi- 
bility ensues. D^sir^e, coming anxiously in search of her mis- 
tress, finds her sitting with a stony, vacant face. A heavy 
dew is falling, and she is but thinly clad. 

'^Ah, miladi, miladil'' cries the faithful girl, ^'what an 
imprudence !'' 

Viva rises and shivers. 

" It is cold," she murmurs, taking the way towards the 
house. 

" Has miladi forgotten how the doctor warned her against 
a chill?" asks I^sirt^e, anxiously. 

" What does it matter ?" mutters Viva, wearily. 

''But it matters everything,'* asserts D^sir^e, stoutly. 

*^ What is to become of the little angel up there ?" pointing to 
K 19 
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the nursery windows. '< Miladi must bo of good heart. Do 
but come and sec the darling lying asleep 1 Do but oome!*' 
she urges. 

** No, no/' Viva answers, in a low, agitated voice : '^ do not 
ask me, D^ir^ 1" Her look is so strange that the girl is 
almost frightened. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

LOVB GBOWS AWBABT. 

Fob some days after this, Viva is confined to her room with 
a severe cold and cough. Lord Fairholme comes every day, 
and angrily disbelieves the excuse that denies her to him : he 
writes her a long, impassioned letter, entreating her to pardon 
his imprudence, and swearing never to repeat it He insists 
on seeing D^sir^e, and intrusts his letter to her, saying that he 
will await Lady Ilyvendale*s answer in the garden. He takes 
his way to the very spot where he last saw her, and sits there, 
moody and miserable, thinking over the happy days he has 
spent at The Beeches, and cursing his own folly for having 
put an end to them. But all that he said he had meant most 
sincerely: his whole heart is Viva's ; he thought it would be 
an easy task to be faithful and to feel undiminished love for 
her all his life through ; he wondered how Alsager could leave 
her, just as Alsager had wondered, in his time, at the duke's 
indifference and neglect of her. Half an hour, that seemed 
half a centuiy, elapsed, before he saw D^sir^'s trim figure 
come with measured steps towards him across the sward. He 
goes eagerly to meet her. As she gives him a letter, he tries 
to put a bank-note into her hand. 

D^sir^e draws herself up and looks the young lord full in 
the face with her clear eyes. 

" I beg your pardon, milord. I do not understand." And, 
confused and blushing, he is forced to crumple up the note 
and thrust it back into his pocket. 

He takes the letter (it is a thick one), and returns to his 
seat. His fingers tremble, his heart beats violently, as he tears 
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It open. There is his own letter, and, besides that, only a few 
words on a slip of paper : 

** It is quite true that I am ill and confined to my room, 
but, were such not the case, nothing would induce me to see 
you. Never, never will I willingly see or speak with you 
again. Desist, I beg you, from these persecutions, which can 
serve no good purpose for you, and which only make me more 
wretched than I already am." 

George Fairholme thinks his heart is broken. Hot tears 
come to his eyes : he dashes them away with impatient anger : 
his life is spoiled : there is nothing left to him worth having. 
He has serious thoughts of blowing his brains out, and goes 
60 far as to take his revolver out of the case and examine it 
when he reaches his rooms. But he puts it safely away again, 
and the next evening finds him en route for Scotland. 

A month's striding over heather all day and talking to 
pretty women half the night goes far towards healing his 
broken heart. The mysterious passion at which he darkly 
hints, in confidence, to sympathizing fair ones, gives him a 
fresh interest in their eyes and a considerable sense of impor- 
tance in his own. So young, and to have been already the 
victim of a grande passion! — one, too, whose concomitant 
circumstances can only be dimly and darkly hinted at ! 

George's tender-hearted fair ones, who would have flouted 
the real Viva with open scorn, are deeply interested in the 
thought of some mysterious and lovely creature, the victim of 
romantic but most unhappy circumstances, who, but for the 
perverseness of Fate, might have crowned his life with a be- 
atitude undreamed of in the hollow world. 

And whilst Lord Kyvendale is thoroughly enjoying his ab- 
sence from her, and young Fairholme is deriving considerable 
comfort from talking about her. Viva is passing through a 
time of unbearable misery. She cannot even go out of 
doors : the weather is unfavorable, and her cough shows no 
signs of yielding to treatment. She has co heart to read ; 
she was never very fond of work ; and her eyes bum and 
smart so from the perpetual rain of her tears that either would 
be a painful task. She can only count the days and hours, 
and think. And what are her thoughts ? At last the Erin- 
nyes are awake; at last they have brought their pitiless 
Lushes to scourge her with ; at last she knows that she ha^ 
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sinned,— -that misery in this life, and etenial perdition in the 
next, are all she has to look for. 

Yet she could have endured all cheerfully, she tells herself, 
hut for the crael knowledge that Alsagar*s love for her is wan- 
ing, that indeed it is all but gone. Lord Fairholme's words 
rankled like poisoned arrows in her breast : " Bo you think 
I could go away and leave you quite comfortably and gladly 
as Ry vendale has done ? Do you think if I had you I could 
talk and flirt with other women as he does ?" 

Her heart is filled with maddening jealousy : it is an old 
failing of hers, poor soull as we know. No doubt there were 
pretty, charming women staying in the house with him, — 
women who could eanly be charming because their hearts 
were not broken, nor their lives spoiled, because they had not 
hung all their iiiture upon the love of one man, nor had their 
natural gayety drowned by remorse and shame. Remorse and 
shame 1 Tes 1 both have come and taken up their dwelling 
in her heart now, — ^remorse, since Alsager could leave her so 
blithely y-Hshame, since Lord Fairholme had dared to inflict so 
deadly an insult on her. How she longed for the consolations 
of religion ! how her heart, that had been rebellious first, and 
ashamed afterwards, yearned to pour itself out in utter abase- 
ment and humiliation before her outraged Grod 1 but that con- 
solation was impossible. How could she entreat forc^veness for 
a sin that she could die rather than relinquish? Oh, he might 
abandon her, might cease to care for her, but ehel ah, it 
seemed to her that no power, human or divine, could tear her 
from his arms unless he pushed her from them. 

She looked eagerly for his letters, but somehow, when they 
came and she had read them, her heart felt sadder and colder 
than before. They were kind enough, but they lacked the 
passionate tone of endearment that had made his letters so 
dear in former absences. They were short, but they might 
have been shorter still and yet given her far more pleasure. 
If he had only said, '' My darling, you cannot think bow 1 
miss you ; I am longing to see your dear face again," the 
brevity would have needed no apology ; but he religiously 
chronicled the bags he made, and never &iled to add that the 
party was a very cheery one. 

For the first time in her life, she began to feel bitter against 
him, — to resent his being happy whilst she was so unutterably 
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wretched : she tortured herself with imagining that he was 
growing indifferent to her because some other woman was 
usurping her place in his heart. 

Sleep began once more to forsake her eyelids : if her days 
were miserablie, her nights were torment. She implored her 
doctor to give her narcotics, and he, seeing how terribly de* 
ranged was her nervous system, reluctantly complied. Plenty 
of fresh air and exercise, — that is what he would have liked to 
prescribe, but the patient could not follow the prescription. 
The chill she took on the evening of Lord Byvendale's de- 
parture seemed to have gained a firm hold upon her, and she 
was so weak and oppressed by lassitude that any exertion was 
almost impos^ble. She had &llen into such a nervous, de* 
jected state that she could scarcely speak without tears. She 
never went down-stairs to lunch or dinner, but was served by 
D6Bir6e in her boudoir, and all the time she ate she cried too, 
and nothing her devoted handmaid could say had any power 
to cheer her. 

At last the month went by : the day of Alsager's return 
arrived. Viva was full of restless excitement : nK>rbid appre- 
hensions overcame her that some accident would happen to 
him, or that some unforeseen event would delay his coming. 
" And if so," she says wildly to herself, " I shall die !** 

She looks at herself in the glass, and thinks, ^' How hi^gard 
and white. I have grown I he will hardly know me again I** 
She has her hair dressed in the way he likes best ; she puts 
on her prettiest and most becoming gown ; she has resolved 
to deck her face with smiles to greet him. She will say nor- 
thing of all the torments she has endured in his absence. 
Then she goes to await him with feverish impatience in her 
boudoir. 

At last, at last, the sound of wheels falls on her eager ear. 
A moment more, she hears his voice asking for her, and then 
— ^then she is in his arms. But where are the smiles, the gay 
greeting words that she has conned so arduously for the occa- 
sion? Her tense nerves have given way: no single word 
issues from her lips : she is in an agony of sobs and tears : all 
her frame is shaken by a very hurricane of passionate emotion. 

This is hardly a reception that a man would appreciate, a 
man who has returned home in a very cheerful frame of mind, 
and who is besides exceedingly Ured and hungry, and longinfj; 

19* 
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for his dinuer. Still, Alsager oonsoles her with what graoa 
he may. 

" You must never, never leave me again," she sobs. ^' If 
you do, I shall die." 

Now, as Alsager has been ezerciang his mind considerably 
to think how he shall best break it to her that he wants to go 
down to Ryvendale next week, this entreaty is rather vexatious. 

" Come, dear," he says, gently disengaging himself firom 
her arms, ^' don*t let me see these tears, or I shall think you 
are not glad to see me back. I am as hungry as a hunter. 
Dry your eyes, and let me go and dress." 

Since the one thing in the world that Viva desires is his 
presence, and he is here safe and well, why is she not intensely, 
madly happy ? Poor soul ! she could not tell you what is 
lacking to her happiness,—what gulf seems to yawn between 
her and Alsager, though she can stretch out her hand and 
touch him ; only she knows there is something which, a sad 
presentiment teUs her, she will never more be able to over- 
come. 

At dinner her cheerfulness revives : she is able to talk and 
smile. After the thirty desolate pretences of dinner that she 
has gone through, it is delightful to have his pleasant face op- 

Eosite her once more, and to hear his cheery tones. But for 
is part, when he has time to look at her carefully, Alsager is 
shocked to see the change in Viva. She has grown so pale, 
so thin, and her eyes have such a hollow look, and such dark 
shadows underneath them. He does not like the sound of 
her cough. A day or two later, he sends for a physician to 
hold a consultation with her own doctor. Both are of opinion 
that she requires a thorough change, and that the most desira- 
ble thing for her would be to winter in the South of France. 
Lord Byvendale readily falls into their views. He will take 
her to her destination, fetch her again, and visit her once or 
twice whilst there. Spend another whole winter abroad him- 
self, he cannot and wUl not, and this arrangement will give 
him plenty of time to pay some of the pleasant shooting-visits, 
invitations for which have poured in upon him lately. Society 
is beginning to forget his '' entanglement,'* or to tliink she is 
performing an act of charity in trying to wean him from it. 

When the scheme is broached to Viva, and she understands 
that Alsager does not intend remaining with her, she negatives 
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it with the utmost decision. She has suffered too keenly from 
his late absence to put herself willingly in the way of being 
parted from him for a longer time. Alsager is irritated by 
her persistency in refusing to fall in with his views, and she is 
out to the heart to see how eagerly he advocates a plan that 
will separate him from her. 

Lord Ryvendale gives up his project of going to his own 
place, and takes Viva away for change of air, but he is 
scarcely at much pains to conceal from her that he is bored 
and disappointed. So, altogether, the change is not productive 
of very much benefit to her. Time was when she believed 
that his presence alone was sufficient to insure her happiness. 
Alas I poor Viva I she is coming to learn, as so many of her 
sex have done before her, that it is possible to be more 
unhappy in the company of the man you love than away 
from him, — ^when he begins to seem bored, when he turns 
listlessly if not impatiently from your timid endearments, 
when he no longer responds to them, or only automatically 
and without heart I 

Alsager was no longer affected by the sight of Viva's tears ; 
rather they made him feel cold and hard towards her, and she 
would wonder, dumbly, in her stricken heart, how he could be 
witness of her agony and seem to have no pity for her. Men 
and women are often bitterly a^^ieved with each other, and 
it is difficult to apportion the blame justly. A man is well 
and strong, has no aches or pains, can come and go as he lists, 
has sport to amuse him, plenty of air and exercise, an excel- 
lent appetite : how is it to be supposed he can enter into the 
feelings of a delicate, suffering woman who has nothing to 
take her out of herself, and infinite leisure and an infinite 
capacity for brooding over the troubles of her life? 

The man thinks, irritably, " Surely this woman is the most 
exacting and worrying creature that ever drew the breath of 
life I I have surrounded her with every comfort, she has only 
to express a wish, and I gratify it, and, instead of smiling and 
being pleasant to me, I have nothing but her eternal com- 
plaints, tears, and reproaches. If she has bad health, it is not 
my fault : lots of other women are in the same boat, only they 
bear it better. Why does she not exert herself, and get up 
early, and go for a good walk, instead of moping and dawdling 
about the house all day ?" And the woman thinks, ^* He has 
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eTeiythiDg to make him happy ; he can amuse himself, and 
eat, and sleep ; and he sees how ill and wretched I am, and, 
instead of being kind and sympathising and sony for me, he 
looks bored to death, just if I were only ill to annoy him, and 
would not give anything in the world to be strong and well 
and in good spirits I" 

No one better understood what tact meant than Viva ; no 
woman was ever more thoroughly conscious of the necessity 
of trying to keep a man amused and cheerful if you wish to 
retain his affection ; but her knowledge only served to increase 
her self-torment, since she was so oppressed with sadness that 
to be bright and amusing was no longer possible to her. If 
he would only help her 1 but no I he seemed to have faUen 
into a state of utter weariness and boredom : he rarely spoke, 
and, if he did, there was an inflection in his voice that brought 
the ready tears to her eyes. 

Viva saw acutely what she ought to do if she meant to re- 
tain a vestige of power over Lord Ryvendale. She ought to 
let him come and go as he liked, — ought even to suggest short 
absences to him, and, when he returned, greet him with glad 
looks and bright smiles that he might feel what a pleasant 
thing it was to come home. She knew it, and yet she could 
not bring herself to act upon it. The day afl^ their return 
home, Alsager said, — 

" I think it might be enlivening to have a little company 
besides our own. I wonder what on earth has become of that 
boy Fairholme ? I will write and ask him what he means by 
neglecting us in this shamefxd manner." 

The swiffc color rushes to Viva's cheeks. 

" No," she says, hurriedly : " do not ask him." 

Alsager looks up at her and sees the tell-tale color in her 
cheeks. 

" Why ?" he asks. 

^' i do not want him. I do not care for him." 

" And yet," remarks Alsager, eying her narrowly, " you 
could not have enough of him at one time. I think you are 
very capricious." 

" Capricious I" And she looks up at him with flashing 
eyes. 

A light seems to dawn upon Lord Ryvendale. 

'* You don't mean to say that boy has had the impudenoe 
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to make love to you," he says, emilisg as though the idea were 
ao excellent joke. 

Viva looks at him with a stupefied air. He can treat what 
seems the deadliest insult to her as a jest, a matter to provoke 
mirth! 

** It is nothing to you, I suppose," she cries, indignantly, 
with hot tears flashing in her eyes. '< Perhaps you, too, think 
I am not entitled to men's respect 1" 

It is the first time that she has ever alluded to her own 
position. Alsager looks at her, half surprised, half shocked. 

'^ Of course,*' he says, coldly, " if Fairholme has insulted 
you, it will be my business to demand reparation of him." 

'* I did not say so ; I did not mean it," uttors Viva, eagerly, 
a horrible memory of the duel coming back to her. '^ I am 
tired of him ; that is all. I do not care to have men here. 
You can see them in London, and — and — if you wish it, go 
to Kyvendale for a few days ; I shall not mind ; I shall not 
be dull." 

Alsager needs no second invitation. The next day he starts 
for Eyvendale, and from that time his visits to the Court as- 
sume a certain degree of regularity : it is pleasant to receive 
the warm, smfling welcome of his rister-in-law, and to Bee the 
evident satisfaction of his dependants at sight of him. Every 
time he returns to The Beeches, it seems duller, more oppress- 
ive. He cannot tell, it never occurs to him to reflect, what 
Viva sufiers in his absence. She has lost the graces and 
charms that first won his heart ; she is now only a sad-eyed, 
unhappy woman. So he thinks, and knows not that in his 
keeping is the enchanter's wand that could bring back the 
smile to her lips, the fair faint color to her cheeks, the bril- 
liancy to her beautiful eyes : it is he who is changed, not she. 
If he loved her as he did once, if he still could lavish upon 
her the endearments prompted by a great and sincere passion, 
if his heart were still bound up in her, as hers is in him, she 
would still be the same lovely, gracious woman that in the old 
days all men found fair. Love and happiness can beautify a 
plain woman : how much more one so richly endowed by nature 
as Viva I She was a woman bound to make the most charming 
wife to a man who b^an by loving and appreciating her. Had 
she been Alsager's lawful wife, and mistress of her proper 
position in society, she would have been a queen and leader 
P 
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among the fair and gay, and he would have been proud of 
her, and in all probability would have remained devoted to her. 
But now she has no sphere : she has sinned, and yet she is 
modest and delicate-minded. She cannot flaunt her shame 
and make the best of a false position. If she would have 
consented to go everywhere with Alsager, to show herself in 
public with him, to enjoy the advantages that she might still 
have reaped from his wealth and position, she might have 
avoided the dreariness of her present life and retained his af- 
fection, whilst forfeiting, perhaps, some small share of his es- 
teem. But a life like that would have killed Viva, who was 
proud and sensitive to the last degree. To live in the world 
and yet not to be of it, — ^to meet the scornful eyes of haughty 
dames who would have been but too proud to know the Duchesse 
de Lalli^re in past times, — nothing could have compensated her 
for that. She is the strange anomaly, a woman who has left 
the paths of virtue and who yet would fain be virtuous. 

Alsager is frequently away now, and it has come to this, 
that Viva no longer questions his right to come and go as he 
pleases. Society has taken him back to her bosom : she as- 
sumes that he is weary of his sin, and therefore to be received 
and petted and forgiven. And he has never offended her by 
parading " that horrid woman" before her eyes : he always 
kept her decently in the background. 

It is at this stage matters have arrived when Lord Kyvendale 
sees for the first time that " fair saint" who now occupies so 
large a portion of his thoughts. We may be quite sure that 
he has never mentioned the existence of the rector's daughters 
to Viva. But she has remarked the growing frequency of his 
visits to Eyvendale, and, believing that it is the place which 
attracts him, has been nerving herself to a supreme effort. 

It is the day after his return from the Court, when 
Lady Byvendale had expressed herself so strongly about his 
departure. 

Viva, whose mind has been filled with her project for several 
days, goes to Lord Byvendale 's chair, as he sits reading the 

Eaper, and, kneeling down by him, puts both her hands on 
is arm. 
" Alsager I" she says, in a low, tremulous voice. 
" Well ?" he answers, indifferently, not even turning to look 
at her. 
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" I want to say something very serious to you," she pleads, 
gently drawing the paper away. 

He looks at her: there is scant sympathy in his eyes. 
"Some new complaint, 1 suppose," he thinks, with weary 
disgust. 

She reads the look, but says to herself, with a beating heart, 
" When he hears, he will think differently." 

" I have been thinking," she begins, " that you have seemed 
to care a great deal about Kyvendale lately, that you are often 
there, and " 

" Good heavens t" Alsager says to himself, uneasily, *' can 
she have heard anything ?" 

" And," proceeds Viva, her voice growing still more tremu- 
lous — " and things seem different to me from what they did. 
There is only one thing in life I think of or care for now, and 
that is you." 

No response. He does not press the hand that lies on his ; 
no soilness comes into his eyes. 

" Well," she goes on, hurriedly, " I have been thinking it 
over lately ; it has kept me awake at night, and I am resolved 
— I have no pride, no dignity to hurt now ; and, though I 
have shut my eyes to it all this time, I know you ought to be 
there, I know it would make me happier — I — I have resolved 
to sacrifice my feelings, and for your sake I am willing and 
ready to go and live at Byvendale." 

She looks up in his face, smiling through her tears, waiting 
for him to take her in his arms and thank her, with a thou- 
sand kisses, for yielding to what she believes to be his most 
ardent desire. But what is this ? he is dumb ; he stares at 
her with a look of stony horror. 

" Well ?" she cries, breathlessly, aghast at his silence and 
his look. 

" It is impossible I" he says, abruptly, starting to his feet. 
In another moment he is gone, and Viva sits there alone^ 
bewildered, stupefied. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

alsaqeb's unwobthy plea. 

Lord Rtvendale paces his room with an nnquiet mind. 
What on earth should have put this idea into her head ? — 
ahove all things now, when it has become a sheer impossi- 
bility ? It was quite true that he had urged, nay, entreated 
Viva, once upon a time, to make her home at Ry vendale ; but 
then she had seen, very properly, that it would not be the right 
thing, and now that he wants to stand well with the county, 
that he is anxious to be looked up to and respected, she must 
take it into her head to spoil all his plans and hopes 1 Oh, 
the cursed perversity of women I Perhaps she suspects some- 
thing, and jealousy prompts her to go to Ryvendale to be a 
spy upon his actions. But she shall not, come what may 1 
on that he is resolved. Oh, what a fool he was to bind him- 
self with these chains,-— chains that he sees no way of freeing 
himself from I He can scarcely realize now that he once 
loved her so passionately, so devotedly, that no sacrifice would 
have seemed too great to make for her sake. Until this 
moment, he has shrunk from acknowledging to himself that 
he no longer loves her, but now he says it openly and boldly : 
he not only confesses, but asseverates to himself that he has 
made a fatal mistake. Then his thoughts travel to Osyth. 
What I ailer he has proclaimed his regret for his sin and his 
weariness of it, take his mistress openly and shamelessly to live 
in sight of her and all the neighborhood ! turn Gertrude out to 
make room for one whom she looks upon with abhorrence ? 

Ah 1 let not a woman dream that, whatever the world's 
judgment may be, the man for whom she has sinned will 
always have tender and pitiful thoughts of her, will always 
find her love for him sufficient excuse for her frailty. She 
has no more merciless judge than the man who is weary of 
her. 
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But what reason shall he ^ve her? what excuse shall he 
make ? Alsager racks his brain for an answer to these ques- 
tions. He is not called upon for any : Viva, wounded to the 
heart, alludes no more to the subject. For the first time in 
her life she assumes a cold demeanor towards him, and answen 
him only by monosyllables. 

The day following, Lord Eyvendale goes away without 
wishing her good-by. He leaves the following note : 

"Dear Viva, — 

" As you are in a fair way to succeed in making this place 
a hell to me, and as my presence seems to cause you nothing 
but unhappiness, I think it better, for both our sakes, to 
absent myself until such time as we can meet upon more 
agreeable terms. I am not aware of having failed in any way 
in consideration for you. With regard to your proposal to 
live at Ryvendale, the same objections which you very sensibly 
urged when I wished you to make your home there still exist, 
and you have no right to blame me for being convinced by 
your own arguments. You would be exposed to a thousand 
mortifications, and I should be making enemies of the very 
people I am most anxious to conciliate by seeming to defy the 
opinion of the county. I shall most likely go down to Ryven- 
dale to-morrow." 

As Viva finishes the letter, an icy pain settles at her heart. 
She reads it through, rapidly the first time, then twice, thrice, 
slowly, as though she would learn its cruel words by heart 
Then she puts it down quietly on the table and sits motion- 
less, staring blankly into space. She scarcely knows what she 
feels : there is only a dim consciousness of some great woe 
having be&llen her : it is the pang that mortals suffer when 
hope dies in their hearts a sudden and violent death. All 
day long she moves about mechanically, saying every now 
and then to herself, in a low, tremulous voice, as though she 
were speaking to some other person, " You must be calm : you 
must not cry. Why should you be unhappy ? You ought 
to have expected this all along." 

In the afternoon she sends for her child, and bids the nurse 

leave him with her. The little fellow crows with delight : he 

plays with the jewels on her fingers ; he is imperturbable happy 

20 
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and good-tempered ; no prescienoe of shame burdens him ; he 
lifts his bonnie head proudly and tosses his golden carls ; he 
runs along the floor, helping himself by the chairs, and grasp- 
ing imperiously at whatever pleases his fancy. Viva follows 
him with her eyes, but in them there dwells none of the pride 
that happy mothers feel. She is saying to herself, — 

'* Poor little one ! you have no father, and, when you grow 
old enough, you will despise and hate your mother." 

By a strong effort she maintains her calmness all through 
the afternoon and evening, until she is alone for the night. 
Then, once more, she reads that cruel letter through, and, 
throwing herself into a chair, gives vent to all the pent-up 
anguish of the day. 

This is what ehe has bartered her soul fori this is her 
punishment I this is God's vengeance upon her 1 All her past 
comes back to her, — the past that she has resolutely banished 
from her thoughts for years. She thinks once more of her 
husband : oh, how small a thing his infidelity seems, compared 
with Alsager's desertion of her I Then she had friends, posi- 
tion, resources ; now she has only grief and shame for company. 
She remembers that but for Alsager she might still be living 
in the world, loved, admired, respected, but he has bereft her 
of all, and in his turn is weary of her. A horrible suspicion 
creeps into her heart. Is there some other woman whom he 
loves ? — some one he would fain see mistress of Ryvendale ? 
has he grown indifferent to her because another has usurped 
her place in his love ? At this thought her heart stands still. 

During the time that Viva is suffering her martyrdom, 
Lord Ryvendale is amusing himself extremely well, and has 
banished all thought of her. If a momentary sting of self- 
reproach assails him, he drives it rapidly away, saying to him- 
self, " She brought it upon herself. She ought to know that 
it is impossible for her to go to Ryvendale. I should ha^e 
thought she had more delicacy than to pain me by making the 
suggestion." 

Alsager, on his arrival in town, has gone straight to the 
house of a very pretty woman whose acquaintance he has 
recently made. He has never yet failed to be pleasing in the 
eyes of a woman whose good will he desired, and though this 
sprightly dame differs essentially from what Viva was, and 
ten times more so from what Osybh is, his versatile heart can 
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find ail variations of the heau sexe charming in turn, and in 
his present mood no one is more adapted for patting unpleasant 
thoughts out of his head than Mrs. Fairstar. 

She is at home, and pays him the compliment of receiving 
him in her boudoir. It is a very pretty room, not one of those 
dim, mysterious, rose-shaded paradises that women in novels 
always affect, and not unirequently out of them. Mrs. Fair- 
star likes light as much as a man does, and her pretty face will 
bear the sun*s bold glances with perfect equanimity. Her 
boudoir is as cheerful as it is comfortable. She has been 
known to say, with a mischievous little laugh, ^^ Women hardly 
ever come here in the daytime : you see, there is no place where 
they can get with their backs to the light." 

" I am so delighted you have come," she says in greeting 
to Alsager, giving him the look of welcome that is so inex- 
pressibly pleasing to a man when it comes from a pretty 
woman whom he admires. ^' I have been expecting you for 
days." 

" Why did not some good &iry tell me ?" he answers, gayly. 
« I should have been too delighted to come. As it is, I was 
a little diffident about calling, although you were kind enough 
to tell me that I might." 

<' Did you think I was not sincere?" says Mrs. Fairstar, 
flashing him a charming little cdUade, 

*''• How could I dare to hope that, surrounded by so many 
votaries, you would even remember my existence ?" answers 
Alsager, perfectly aware that his pretty hostess means a flirta- 
tion, and thoroughly prepared to gratify her. 

'* Oh, when I take a great fancy to any one, I never forget 
him," says the fair one, ingenuously. The frankness of her 
speech is quite childlike at times. 

'^ But how could I venture to think you had taken a fancy 
to me ?" Alsager asks, tenderly. 

'^ Did you not know it ? Frank always says there is no 
mistake about my liking a man when I do ; but husbands are 
privileged to say horrid, brutal things. Do you know why I 
like you? First, because people are always calling you a 
' mauvais tujet^ (I adore a mauvau sujet), and secondly, be- 
cause you look rather unhappy. Old Lady Starchflower wants 
to reform and marry you (I think she has you in her eye for 
one of her nieces), but I will protect you" (laughing). " Don't 
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get married I" (with a little, wry face) : " it is a horrid thing 
to do. We poor women of course must : it is the only way 
we have of earning a comfortable living. But if I were a 
man, ah I" (with a great sigh), " I would not marry the 
prettiest woman that ever lived.*' 

'^ And yet,** returns Alsager, meaningly, '< when one sees a 
charming and pretty woman, it is easy to understand the 
temptations matrimony throws in a man's way.** 

" Ah,** says Mrs. Fairstar, with a gay laugh, " but how long 
does a woman remain charming and pretty to her husband ? 
And, afler all, what is the good of going on exercising your 
fascinations upon him after you have once caught him ? You 
don't go on spearing your salmon when you have got him safe 
on the bank, do you ? Besides, a husband would not appre- 
ciate it If I were to try my powers of pleasing upon Frank 
now, he would probably tell me not to make a fool of myself.*' 

^^ Is Frank so very unappreciative ?** asks Lord Byvendale, 
smiling. 

** Not more so than most husbands, I suppose'* (with a little 
moue), *' But don*t let us waste our time in talking about 
him.** 

" Do you not think," says Alsager, relapsing all of a sudden 
into seriousness, 'Hhat there are some happy marriages? 
After a time, a man gets weary of the world and its sham 
pleasures, and feels the want of solid ease and comfort I 
confess, the thought of a sweet, amiable woman at the head 
of one's house has a certain charm for me." 

In his heart he is picturing to himself Osyth holding her 
gentle sway at the Court, as once, long ago, he had pictured 
Viva. 

" You ?*' retorts Mrs. Fairstar, arching her pretty brows ; 
" you and domestic felicity ? Oh, how tired you would get 
of it I You are not at all a man to waste your sweetness on 
the desert air. Fancy you a staid respectable country gentle- 
man, taking an interest in short-horns and that sort of thing, 
and going in for all the dull details of bucolic life I No, my 
lord : that is not at all your mitier.^* 

" And what is my mStiery pray ?" 

Mrs. Fairstar looks at him for a moment ; then she gives a 
little sigh, — ^whether real or affected, it is impossible to 
decide. 
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'^I will not tell you, though I know quite well," she 
iays. 

Lord Byvendale embarkB upon a yeiy decided flirtation with 
hiB fair hostess; he dines with her, and joins her party at the 
theatre in the evening. Whilst Viva is shedding such bitter 
tears, he has almost forgotten her existence ; under the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Fairstar^s fascinations, the thought even of Osyth 
is fiur fipom him. 

Next morning he wakes with his mind in much such a state 
as his palate might be after a rich and unwholesome banquet. 
He thinks of Mrs. Fairstar with a sense rather of irritation 
than of pleasure ; he says to himself that he has had enough 
of caring for other men's wives. Osyth's fair, serene face 
returns to him with fourfold charm : the thought of her brings 
repose to his irritated senses. He will go to Ryvendale this 
very day, in spite of his promise to ride with Mrs. Fairstar in 
the afternoon. So he despatches a note to the lady, pleading 
a sudden call into the country. 

*' He has gone to see some horrid woman,*' decides the fair 
one, angrily, — " no doubt the one who has inspired him with 
a desire for pastoral delights 1" 

Well she knows that, with a man like Alsager, business is a 
synonyme for pleasure : the most important affairs would have 
to go to the wall if it were a question between them and the 
woman he wanted to see. 

Lord Byvendale has been at the Court nearly a week, and 
the greater part of his time has been spent with Osyth. The 

Elans for benefiting the poor which she suggested, and he, for 
er sake, is carrying out, afford him ample excuse for being in 
her society, and every day makes her more dear, more desira- 
ble in his eyes. The thought of Viva hardly restrains him 
now : he has begun to say to himself that these connections 
must come to an end at some time or other, and that now 
there is so little affection lefl between them (poor Viva I), a 
separation is almost inevitable. 

Of cmint he will do not only what is right, but he will 
make the handsomest provision for her and her child: she 
shall live precisely in the same style that she does now. It 
will be rather an inconvenience to divert so much of his in- 
come, especially if he should have children ; but the follies of 

20* 
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joath have generally to be paid dearly for. If there wer6 
any chance of the duke dying, he would feel it his duty to 
marry Viya, even though lua affection for her is at so low an 
ebb ; but the duke will live for the next twenty or thirty 
years, barring accidents. 

So Alsager made his plans and rejoiced in them. He, so 
versed in the knowledge of women's hearts, never doubted 
for a single moment what Osyth's answer would be when he 
asked her to be his wife. He was growing eager and im- 
patient to have the matter settled; he wanted to feel the 
security that she would be his, even though some time must 
elapse before matters could be arranged and he would be free 
to make her actually his wife. 

To-night the rector and his daughters are to dine at the 
Court. Alsager has planned to himself how, as on that other 
night, they will go into the gardens together, how he will tell 
her of his love and of his hopes for the future, and his heart 
beats &st as already he seems to hear the faint consenting 
whisper of her dear voice. 

Osyth, who is as free from vanity as it is possible for one 
of her sex to be, somehow on this evening is vexed with a 
particular anxiety about her appearance. For the first time 
in her life, she would fain be fairer than she is. She turns 
from the glass with a little sigh ; her own image has already 
vanished from her eyes, and she sees the face which to her is 
the handsomest in the world, and the eyes that possess so un- 
speakable a charm. Only the thought of being in his presence 
sends a flutter to the heart that is wont to beat so evenly and 
calmly. When she prays now, she compels herself to a ten- 
fold fervor and devotion, for fear lest her love of His creature 
should offend her Creator. She dares not speculate whether 
Lord Ryvendale cares for her : his tender manner, his glances 
that thrill her to the very soul, may be only ways such as the 
men of his world use to women. 

It is just such a night as that eventful one of her first 
dinner at the Court. To Riette, the party is a less gay and 
pleasant one, but there is nothing lacking to Osyth's happi- 
ness, ^jord Ryvendale's eyes seek her more often ; his voice 
has a i uder modulation in speaking to her, and her gentle 
soul it Booded with a new-found happiness. She scarcely 
knowi? ow it is that again she finds herself in the garden 
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with him, in the same place where he made his impetuous 
and bitter confession to her. But he is not like the same 
man to-night ;. there is no weary discontent in his words or 
manner; rather there seems a kind of exultation only half 
repressed. He has banished his doubts, lulled his conscience 
to sleep : once again his own will is a law to him. The joy 
of all men who have a fair new love is his, with the desire 
and delight before him of wresting from her sweet lips the 
oonfesaon that he, too, is dear to her. He scarcely speakt 
until he has brought her to the spot which has been so 
strongly associated with her in his mind ever since that first 
talk with her; but the silence causes no embarrassment U) 
either. An enchantment has fallen upon them in the hush 
of the splendid night ; to Os3rth it no longer seems the com 
mon " work-a-day" world ; even Alsager, to whom the only 
novelty of the situation is that his love has a fresh object, 
feels all his veins stirred to pleasure by the exceeding fairness 
of his surroundings. 

Osyth is sitting in the self-same spot, looking at the scene 
to which her happiness lends new beauty. Alsager is not 
leaning against the broad tree-trunk to-night; he is sitting 
beside her. All at once he takes her hand in his. 

" My darling I" 

A thrill goes through Osyth's heart, — a thrill of mingled 
joy and terror. In this moment a new realm is opened to 
her, in which the passionate delights and woes of love stand 
revealed. She understands, in this one instant of time, more 
of the joys and sufferings of struggling humanity than all her 
life before has taught her : she no longer stands on her ped< 
estal of saintship, ^m, unruffled, though compassionate ; but 
she too is plunged into the wide, wild sea — ^another victim of 
the common lot. 

In the bright moonlight, Alsager can see the waves of color 
that flood her throat and brow, he feels the trembling of her 
little, prisoned hand, almost he can hear the wild beating of 
her heart. , 

A smile plays on his lips ; there is no passion or eagerness 
in his eyes,-— only a deep, calm content. 

Osyth essays feebly to withdraw her hand. 

" Nay," he says, tenderly, " will not you let me keep it ?" 
And he half loosens his clasp, that she may see he will not 
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hold it by force if it displease her. She leaves it in his, and 
again his fingers olasp firmly over it. Then, veiy gently, he 
possesses himself of her other hand. 

" Look at me, sweet," he whispers. " I want to read what 
your eyes are saying." 

For a moment she essays to tarn them to his, but some- 
thing she reads there makes her avert them again. AIsager*s 
eyes are never wont to say less than they meao, and Osyth is 
not the first woman who has been embarrassed by their gaze. 

'* Have you not known all along how it was going to be ?" 
he says, gently, still holding her hands. " I swear to you that 
almost before I saw your face, when I had only a glimpse of 
a devout, kneeling figure, something stirred my heart, and 
after I had only talked to you for those few minutes in the 
rectory garden, I came home and thought of you all the live- 
long day afterwards. And every time that I have seen you 
since, my love for you has grown and increased, and now, oh, 
my darling I I should hate the thought of life without you I 
I have only one desire in the world, and that is to make you 
mine." 

He has dropped his calm voice now, and is speaking with 
eager passion. 

" Don't you remember our first talk, here in this very place ? 
don't you remember how weary and miserable I was? how 
I was beginning to hate my life? But now everything is 
changed in me. It is your doing. I can look forward to a 
new and happy life, to being of some use in the world, if you 
will help me. Without you, I should sink back into a worse 
state than I was before. Say, darling, you will not let me do 
that?'' 

His words fall like sweetest music on Osyth's ear, and yet — 
yet she has a haunting thought of that other woman. He 
pauses. Words are struggling in her throat, — ^words she can 
not bring herself to speaJc. But, with a rapid intuition, he 
grasps her thought. 

" You do not surely think," he utters, hastily, " that I would 
speak to you in this way unless I had irrevocably resolved to 
leave the past utterly, entirely behind me. It cannot, of course, 
be done all in a moment : some time must necessarily be occu- 
pied in— in " 

Lord Ryvendale pauses. 
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*' What I want you to promise, my darling, is that when I 
am free you will be my own, sweet wife. And from this 
moment I swear to be as faithfiil to you as though you were 
already mine." 

Still Osyth hesitates, though she would give the world to 
speak the answering words that her heart so clamorously dic- 
tates. What is it that holds her back ? 

For the first time, an ugly doubt shapes* itself in Alsager*fl 
mind whether he has not been too sure of her. And, as she 
still yields him no answer, he makes this unworthy plea : 

'' Did you not urge me to forsake my sin ? did you not hold 
out to me the hope of a nobler, better life ? And now that 
you have only to stretch out your hand to save me, do you not 
care enough for me to do it ?'* 

Osyth^s doubts have vanished ; nothing but her great love 
remains : the eager words are on her lips. 

A discreet cough, at a little distance, startles both her and 
Alsager violently. 

Lord Ryvendale looks up with the angry irritation that a 
man is wont to feel at such an interruption. Osyth suffers 
the burning shame that is the woman's fate on such occasions. 

It is Fletcher, and he is the bearer of a telegram. Alsager 
tears it open, and reads,— 

'< Gome at once. Bertie is dying." 

He -starts to his feet. 

" The dog-cart at once. There is just time to catch the 
night train. Bo not wait to pack anything I" 

Fletcher vanishes. Alsager^ stands a moment irresolute. 
What shall he do ? Shall he tell Osyth the truth 1 No I 
impossible. 

" I must leave at once," he says, hurriedly : " a friend of 
mine is ill, — dying, perhaps. I will write to you. (rood- by, 
my darling I" 

And then, with a sudden impulse, he catches her to hii 
heart, presses one long kiss upon her lips, and is gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

^ UHRSBPITSD, UNPITISD, ITNRBPIlIIVia)." 

Flktchsr goes to make prepantioDS for Lord Ryvendale's 
dJepartnre burning with indignation. He is an honest fellow, 
Fletcher, not at all given to eavesdropping, but for once in his 
life he has played the spy. In his search for Lord Ry vendale, 
he caught a glimpse of a white gown, and a sadden thought 
came to him that he would see on what sort of terms his 
lordship and Miss Sartoris stood to each other. For sonio 
time past he had entertained suspicions that his master was 
playing his mistress false. Some of his devotion for D^sir^ 
is reflected upon her lady. He has been with them through 
all : was he not witness of his master's wild passion for the 
duchess, and of her grief and trouble after the duel ? and has 
he not seen of late, with ever-growing indignation, how Lord 
Ryvendale has requited the poor lady's love and fidelity ? 

When he saw his master and Miss Sartoris sitting close to- 
gether, he went up behind them, creeping stealthily from tree 
to tree, until he came to the shelter of a vast old chestnut 
trunk within five yards of where they sat And, in the hush 
of the summer night. Lord Ryvendale*s passionate invocation 
was borne audibly towards him. 

That was enough : he retired some paces, and then coughed, 
and came ostentatiously and hurried forward. 

His mind is made up : he will tell D^sir^ all he knows, 
apd she shall be at liberty to repeat it to her mistress. It will 
cost him his place — well, let it ! if it is the means of hinder- 
ing the marriage Lord Ryvendale contemplates, and restoring 
him to Viva, he is prepiu*ed to make the sacrifice, and if it 
only hastens their separation, why, then he will stey with 
D^r^e and her mistress and be of what help he can to them. 
Fleteher has a loyal and true heart, truer, more loyal by far 
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than that which beats in his master's breast : he is incapable 
of such treachery as Lord Kyvendale meditates. 

As for Alsager, whilst the train whirls him along, he is a 
prey to conflicting feelings. He is very sorry about the boy, 
of whom he is really fond : had little Bertie been the heir to 
Byvendale, he would have idolized him. And yet the thought 
will steal across him that, if the child died, it would be well. 
Since he has resolved on parting from Viva, there would be 
one link the less to break. 

When he reached home, he found Viva kneeling by the 
child*s bed. She had found the mother's heart that beats so 
strong and deep when its little one suffers. Whilst Bertie 
had been hale and well, he had only been her second thought ; 
but now that he wanted her care, that he was struggling for 
every breath of life, all that great and wonderful tenderness 
that lies in the heart of a mother came up to shelter and en- 
fold him. Her eyes were hollow and sunken : all night long 
3he had spent by her child's bedside. 

As Alsager entered, she looked up at him in a dumb agony, 
but neither rose nor spoke. His eyes were wet as he looked 
from that sorrowful face to the poor fevered cheeks of the little 
sufferer, who lay gasping for breath. He knelt down beside 
Viva, putting his arm round her and kissing her poor, pale 
face, but she only answered by a faint moan : even he could 
not comfort her now. 

But, after all, the child did not die, and, as he recovered, Alsa- 
ger's new-born sympathy and tenderness for Viva melted away, 
and he began to remember Osyth and to long to see and be with 
her again. He hinted to Viva that some important altera- 
tions he was having made at the Court required his personal 
supervision, but she implored him with such urgency not to 
go yet, lest Bertie should have a fresh attack, that it would 
have been positive brutality to leave her. And Alsager, though 
he could break a woman's heart, was incapable of a small 
brutality. Finding life at The Beeches intolerably dull, he 
went every day to London. It was at this time that Fletcher 
deemed it well to communicate his news to D^ir^e, leaving it 
to her to acquaint her mistress with Lord Ryvendale's treachery 
or not as she thought best. So one evening he asked her to 
walk with him in the grounds. D^sir^ demurred at first : 
she gave him but scant encouragement at the best of times : 
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perhaps it was on that acoonnt his love was so faithful and 
hamUe. 

But when he told her, with an earnest face, that he had 
•wmething to oonfide to her which nearly concerned her mis- 
tress, she hesitated no longer. Having gained her ear, 
Fletcher lost no time in telling all he knew. As for D^sir^ 
she stood like one stunned, stupefied. 

^ Is it possible that there is in the world a man so base ?" 
she cried, at last, putting her hand to her head. " Oh I poor 
lady ! poor lady 1 Ah I and when your lord was so concerned 
for her because of M. le Due 1 Why, M. le Due behaved 
like an angel compared with him I*' And D^ir^ glared at 
poor Fletcher, as though he were a partaker in his master^s 
iniquity. 

^* It is a bad job," he uttered, ruefully. *^ I could never 
have believed it of him." 

" Men are all, all, all bad," said D6sir^e, stamping her foot. 
'^ I hate them ! Ah ! never, never will I trust one I" 

" Don't say that !" cried Fletcher, looking distressed. 
** Oh, Madamasel D6sir6e, there are one or two honest fellows 
going about the world as would be fidthful to a woman if she 
gave them the chance." 

" How do I know ?" replied D^sirSe, hoUy. " Who could 
have adored a woman more than your milord ? who could have 
been so humble, so ^ill of vows and promises I All men are 
like that : they would move heaven and earth to win a woman, 
and then, la, la I they are off after a fresh one. Oh, but may 
the next one, if he gets her, break his heart 1 I would give 
half my wages in candles to the Blessed Virgin for it." 

'^ He is more likely to break hers," uttered Fletcher, in a 
melancholy tone. " There is something about him that does 
seem to take the ladies most unaccountably." 

^' It is his eyes," said D^sir^e. " The devil sits behind 
them and persuades women that his false heart is a true one. 
Have I not seen him ten thousand times look at miladi as if 
he could never enough tell her with them how much he loved 
her ? Not lately, but in the old days. And since then, by 
little, little bits, he has been breaking her heart, and now he 
wants to kill her all at once. She will die of it; she will 
die," murmured D^sir^e, in a mournful, prophetic voice, tears 
streaming down her faoe. 
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She was silent for a moment, and Fletcher oould find 
nothing to say, hut hung his head as though he had connived 
at his master's treachery. 

'^No, no, nol" cried D^sir^e, at last, answering some 
thought of her own : *^ it shall not be, I will go to miladi ; 
I will tell her all ; she shall speak to him, and he will be con- 
founded. Not to-night ; to-night he is there ; but to-morrow, 
when he is gone to London. He will go, of course, as always : 
when does he stay to make her happy, or to bring a smile into 
her poor, sad face ? If she could believe it, poor miladi I she 
would be less unhappy without him ; but a woman who loves 
never thinks so. And to say that in Paradise it was the 
woman who tempted the man! Nenni! it is the man ever 
who is the deceiver." 

All night long D^ir^e lay awake, thinking how she could 
break this terrible news to her mistress. For a whole hour 
she knelt by little Bertie and wept and bemoaned him, but he 
slept the happy, innocent sleep of childhood, and knew and 
cared nothing for the scalding tears that were being shed for 
his sake. 

Lord Ryvendale started earlier than usual the next morn- 
ing. Viva was still in her room, waiting for D^sir^e to dress 
her : she had to wait sometimes now, when Bertie imperiously 
demanded the presence of his vassal : one attendant was not 
sufficient for his will and pleasure. 

*^ D^ir^e," cries Viva, as she enters, " what is the matter 
with you ? — ^you are ill 1" And, indeed, the wonted look of 
comely health is strangely absent from the girl's face to-day. 

D6sir4e*s fingers tremble on the handle of the door; her 
mouth quivers ; she has meant to be quite calm and collected, 
but, true to her sex, she bursts into bitter tears the moment 
she essays to speak. 

" My poor D6sir6e," says Viva, in her kind, sympathetic 
Toice, laying a hand upon the girl's shoulder, ^' what is it that 
distresses you ?" 

But D6sir6e, in her impulsive French way, only answers by 
throwing herself at the feet of her mistress and covering her 
hands with kisses. 

'* Oh, my poor mistress 1" she gasps out, at last. 

Viva sinks back into the chair from which she has hastily 
nsen. With the proneness of poor mortality to fear the worst, 
Q 21 
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ehe is seized with a wild terror that something has befallen 
Alsager or her child. 

'^ I9 it Lord Byvendale or Bertie?" she stammers, sick and 
white. 

'^ Nothing ails them, miladi/' sobs D^sir^ : " it is not that." 

Viva looks at her with a stupefied air. Since they are well, 
what misfortune can call forth these tears, this violent demon- 
stration of grief? 

" Speak I*' she says, at last, summoning up an imperatiye 
tone. '^ Why do you keep me in this suspense ?" 

" Ah," cries D^ir^e, " how shall I tell you, when I know 
that it will break your heart ? Would rather that I should 
tell miladi an accident had happened to milord, than that I 
should have to say to her that he is untrue." 

A ghastly pallor comes over Viva's &oe. Alsager un&ith- 
ful to her 1 To a woman in her situation, the infidelity of a 
lover is more cruel than that of a husband to a wife: it is a 
wrong unpardonable and without redress. But even yet she 
does not dream of the full signification D^irde's words hold. 

" Miladi has never guessed why milord has gone so oilen 
lately to Byvendale. It is that he desires to many the young 
lady, the daughter of the pasteur." 

Then Viva awakes to the full sense of her position. She 
makes no sign, but sits there like one turned to stone, her lips 
parted, a strange fixed look in her eyes. 

^' Oh, miladi I do not look so !" cries D^sir^e, terrified. 
'^ Speak to. me. It may be that it is false. Oh, I am sure, 
quite sure, that milord is incapable of such a horror 1" 

Viva's lips unclose ; her voice sounds strange, even to her 
own ears, it is so cold and calm. She does not stay to ques- 
tion D^sir^e ; not for one moment does she stop to doubt her 
statement; she feds that it is true. 

" It is God's vengeance for my sins," she says, looking away 
with her far-off eyes at the stretch of landscape lying before 
her in the sunshine, — ^looking, yet not seeming to see it, 
though the scene is so indelibly impressed upon her mind that 
in the afler-days she could never remember that time of an- 
guish, without seeing the park, and the purple clover-field, 
and the half-cut com. 

*^ Until this moment," she goes on, in a half-dreamy tone, 
" I never fully realized what I must be in the sight of God, 
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and in the world's sight, and" (shuddering) ^'even in hia 
eyes. Oh, D^ir^e I I wonder how jou, who are good and 
virtuous, have lived with me through these years, and always 
treated me with honor and respect, knowing all the time how 
low I have fallen, — ^that I am such a one as good women would 
shrink firom letting their dress touch in passing." 

D^sir^ has no answer but her tears and sobs. Oh, could 
f)he but find words to tell that beloved one how, in her poor 
sight, she is as honored, as reverenced, as any saint who ever 
trod this sad world 1 But the fear lest she should wound in- 
stead of soothing that tender heart restrains her. 

" Tell me all that you know," Viva says, gently, pressing 
her shoulder. " Do not be afraid I you see how well I bear it. * 

And, in truth, she seemed gifted with a supernatural calm : 
no tears dim her steadfast eyes ; in her voice there is no faintest 
tremor. 

D^sir^e, half misled by her tranquillity, relates, with tears 
and sighs and many ejaculations, the story she has heai-d from 
Fletcher. Every word pierces Viva's heart like a knife, and 
yet she betrays no sign of emotion. She knows that her day 
of retribution has come, and is nerving herself to bear it. And 
she has the instinct of race, that prompts her to hide her tor- 
ment, even from so faithful a friend as D^sir^e. 

When the recital is ended, she says, in her usual gentle 
voice, — 

" Thank you, my good friend, for telling me : you have 
done well. And now leave me a little : I want to be alone, 
that I may think." 

But D^ir^e is frightened at her calmness, and implores to 
be allowed to stay. 

" What are you afraid of, ma bonne ?" asks Viva, quietly, 
and she has even the courage to smile. " Do not be uneasy. 
Have not I still my child to live for ?" 

And then, for the first time, her voice trembles, and a mist 
comes before her eyes. 

" Ah," cries D^sLr^e, with energy, " miladi has well said : 
with an angel like that, it would not be hard to console oneself 
for all the men in the world, traitors that they are !" 

Viva locks the door softly, and returns to her seat. But in 
her heart she knows there is neither hope nor consolation to be 
found on the wide earth. 
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She Bits down by the table that stands in the window, and 
pushes back the hair from her forehead with a monotonous, 
oH-repeated gesture. Still that same smiling landscape lies 
before her, — the bright green stretch of park, and, beyond, the 
cornfields and the clover. She thinks, despairingly, that every- 
thing is glad save herself, — that all the world can rejoice in 
this bright mocking sunshine save she alone. 

Then a sudden storm of anger and rebellion shakes h^ 
breast. Oh, God 1 how is it fair or right that she, whose heart 
is faithful, should suffer such torment, whilst the men who have 
wronged her go free and unscathed ? Her husband, the first 
cause of her misery, is still going about the world, courted, 
fitted, thought well of, and Alsager, Alsager for whose sake she 
has given up honor, reputation, all that makes a woman's life 
tolerable, is to begin life again under fair, happy auspices, whilst 
she, steeped in shame and anguish, will be thrust forever from 
his heart, his home, his life. She remembers how he loved her 
in the old days ; she calls to mind his impassioned vows, his 
promises of unchangeable fidelity; days when he swore no 
woman was so fair as she, and wondered, with no simulated 
wonder, how the duke, possessing so fair a wife, could have his 
fancy stirred by any other woman on earth. All the sweet flat- 
teries in which love delights, and which he had heaped upon 
her, return to her and contrast themselves with his coldness and 
treachery of to-day. The ardent glances of his eloquent eyes, 
the tender modulation of his voice to her, the thousand sweet 
ways and devices that love keeps for the beloved, and of which 
he had been so lavish to her whilst the flame of his passion yet 
burned, — ^all these things memory pours out before her as she 
sits in the quiet room with the warm south wind caressing her 
pale face and toying with her hair. She can see the flowers 
opening their hearts to the sun, the gay-hued butterflies chasing 
each other to and fro, the birds hopping gayly on the lawn, and 
she wonders, in a dumb agony, how God can have made his 
world so fair and some of his creatures so unutterably wretched. 

What is to become of her ? She must leave Alsager : nay, 
the very thought of him is hateful and intolerable to her now : 
she feels that were he here this moment she would shrink 
from his touch as she would from contact with a serpent. At 
first she thinks she will go away, taking her child and D^r^e, 
and hide herself where he can never find her ; but then she 
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IBiys bitterly to herself that he would not care, — nay, rather it 
would be a relief to him to get rid of her so easily. And she 
has no money. He has always been most liberal to her, but 
she has had no occasion for money, and he has neyer permitted 
her to be troubled with housekeeping details. She will send 
for her unde, will implore his forgiveness on her knees, will 
beg his help ; did he not bid her do so in that letter which, 
for shame's sake, she had never acknowledged? But then 
there comes to her the agony of knowing that she cannot live 
without Alsager, — that no matter his coldness, his infidelity, 
let come what will, the worst misery that could befall her 
would not be so bitter as to lose him, to be sundered forever 
from him, to think that another woman held his heart, his 
love, whilst she was dying a slow, agonizing death out of sight 
and hearing of him. What shall she do? Twice D^siree 
has rapped gently at her door, and she has bidden her come 
again in an hour's time, and she is no nearer to a decision, nor 
can she fix on any plan that may give her hope for the future 
or relieve her present despair. Shall she confront him, tell 
him that she has discovered his secret, remind him of the 
past, of all she has sacrificed for him, conjure him by heaven 
and earth, by all he holds sacred, not to condemn her to a 
death in life ? Nay, she knows that there is nothing so hope- 
less as an appeal from love to pity I If she hide her breaking 
heart as the Spartan boy hid the fox, — if she wreathe hei 
face with smiles, — if, whilst torn with hidden agony, she try 
to lure back his fancy with the wiles that were so easy when 
love was still warm, but are so flat and dull now love has 
grown cold, — can she hope to revive the burnt-out flame? 
She dares not hope so. What then? A sudden thought 
flashes across her brain. She will see this new love of his, — 
will throw herself upon this stranger's mercy, will conjure her 
to have pity upon her, and to give her back the man on whom 
her very bmng hangs. It is a poor, mean, pitifiil r61e, truly ; 
but when one's heart, soul, life, future, all depend upon a 
thing, surely one may sacrifice somewhat of pride. 

When Lord Ryvendale returns to dinner. Viva receives him 
with smiles. She wears his favorite colors : it is long since 
he has seen her so gay and cheerful. Ah I time was when 
she could not so easily have deceived him, — ^when the sharp 
wit of love would have pierced the hollow mirth of her smile, 
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would have been swift to hear how near her laughter lay Ui 
tears ; but Alsager's heart has grown dull to the intonations 
of her Yoice, indifferent to the change of her moods. 

<* Thank heaven," he thinks, with a sense of relief, " she 
has put off her woebegone look for onoe. Upon my soul, 
when she smiles, she is still a pretty woman.*' 

He takes the opportunity of her being in a good humor to 
suggest that, as Bertie is r^ly out of danger now, he may as 
well go to Scotland on the tenth. Somehow, since the child's 
illness, he has not dared to think of broaching to Yiva his 
intention of forsaking her, and, keenly as he longs to see Osyth, 
he hesitates to do so until he can tell her that he is on the eve 
of breaking the connection that alone prevents his asking her 
hand of her father. 

He is not a little surprised when Yiva gives a hearty consent 
to his Scotch trip, and appears to take a lively interest in 
hearing what houses he intends to stay at, and what chance 
there is of sport. 

Poor Viva, whose heart has so often been racked with wild 
jealousy at the thought of Alsager's meeting charming and 
pretty women, would be glad now to know that there is a 
chance of his being thrown among some of her sex fascinating 
enough to alienate his affections from her rival at Byvendale. 
She no longer has any confidence in herself, — she, who is still 
beautiful enough, gracious enough, young enough to have a 
thousand men at her feet. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

Late one August afternoon, Osyth is wending her way to 
the village, in answer to a request from the landlady of the 
^' Bell Inn" that she will look in there. Imagining that the 
woman's child is ill again, she has hastened to obey the sum- 
mons. Mrs. Boss is standing at the inn door: her face is 
flushed, and she turns the hem of her large white apron ner< 
vously in her fingers. 
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" If you please, miss/* she says, in a hurried whisper, as 
Osyth enters the door, ^' I hope you won*t be angered with 
me : it's none o' my doin's, but there's a lady in yonder" 
(beckoning with her hand towards the parlor) ^^ as 'ud be glad 
to have a word with you." 

A sudden tremor oomes over Osyth : her cheek pales, her 
knees knock together. A presentiment who it is that awaits 
her takes chill hold of her. 

^' You haven't no call to be afeard, miss," whispers the land- 
lady ; ^* and I shall be just handy. Poor soul I it's little harm 
she has it in her to do any one." 

" Who is it?" Osyth asks, in a Altering voice. 

*' Well, miss," returns Mrs. Boss, looking puzzled, " I don't 
know rightly how to call her, but — ^but she's Lord Ryvendale's 
lady." 

Osyth's courage fails her : she is literally afraid. I think, 
in her simple heart, she expects to see some bold, painted, 
shameless woman, some virago who will perhaps assail her with 
bitter vituperation. 

The landlady reads Osyth's face. 

" Why, miss," she urges, " you don't think I'd let you see 
her if she was such as one might expect ? Lor 1 you'd never 
tell her for what she b : she's sofler-spoken nor my lady up 
at the Court, and that's saying somethin'." 

*^ Why does she want to see me ?" asks Osyth, still uncon- 
vinced. 

"Nay, miss," returns Mrs. Ross, with a shrewd glance, 
" that's more nor I can tell you, but she's bent on seeing you, 
and a pretty job they had to get me to be in with her doin' it. 
If you're afeard when you see her, keep your hand on the 
door and call, and I'll be there in no time, I warrant you." 

So Osyth nerves herself and enters the parlor. But she 
does not keep her hand on the door, nor prepare to call for 
help : one glance at the face before her is sufficient to remove 
all apprehension. 

Viva rises from her chair and advances a step ; then, for a 
moment, the two women look at each other, — the one who 
loves and has been loved, the one who loves and is loved. 

Osyth sees a beautiful but most sad face, a figure full of 
dignity and grace, a woman whose air and carriage stamp her 
unmistakably as one intended to occupy a high place in the 
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woild. And, as she looks at ber, a sense of inferiority sm u 
her, not sharply, but with a dull sense of pain. It is as thov ,;li 
something whispered to her, " If she could not retain his lo re, 
how can you, who are so fkr inferior to her in charms, hope to 
keep it ?" And on her side. Viva thinks, <^ She is not beauti- 
ful, but she has a fair, good face. She is amiable and sweet- 
tempered, not easily ruffled nor angered as I am : he would 
have repose with her : that is her charm for him/' 

She is the first to speak. Her voice is tremulous ; there 
are tears in her eyes. She has so little nerve now, the least 
agitation brings those unbidden, unwelcome guests. 

^' I am glad you have come ; I was most anxious to see 
you," she be^ns, in that low, soil voice that men were once 
wont to think one of her greatest charms. 

" You will guess" (faltering) " who I am. I am " she is 

going to say Iiady Ryvendale, the only name she has known 
for nearly three years, but she stops suddenly, remembering 
that she has no right to it, — ^that perhaps ere long it will 
belong to the girl who stands before her. 

<< I am the Duchess de Lalli^re," she says, with a slight 
accent of hauteur, trying by that poor means to hide the 
shame she feels in uttering it. 

Osyth inclines her head : she cannot think of any word to 
say, though compassion has already found its way to her kind 
heart. 

Viva motions her to a seat, and she takes it at once without 
demur. Viva sinks into a chair by the table: her clasped 
hands rest upon it ; her face is half turned from Osyth 
towards the window, screened by the large geraniums that are 
the landlady's pride. 

" You wonder, perhaps," she says, in a low, hurried voice, 
" why I wanted to see you. If you had known, you would 
not have come. I have no claim upon you : how can I expect 
a sacrifice from you, when he " 

Her voice fails her: the great tears roll down her pale 
cheeks, and fall on her slender, clasped hands. 

A cold chill sweeps over Osyth's heart. Two months ago, 
her life was so calm and even, nothing could have seriously 
ruffled her if all were well with Riette and her father ; but 
now it is different : her heart is gone from her own keeping : 
it rests with another than herself to make or mar her lifa 
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She knows by intuition what the duchess wants of her : she 
has come to ask her to give up Lord Byvendale. And a 
throe of bitter agony shakes her to the very soul. 

" Oh," cries Viva, in a low, passionate voice, " what can he 
be to you in comparison with what he is to me ? You have 
not sinned for his sake, suffered for his sake I he is not the 
only one living being in the world to you 1 You have rela- 
tions, you have friends, and I — I have no one. He is my all : 
1 cannot live without him. Oh, have some pity on me I do 
not take him from me 1" She falls at Osyth's feet. She 
makes a gesture as though she would take her hand, but 
suddenly restrains herself. Her delicate, sensitive mind calls 
up the barrier that separates her from this girl : never for one 
instant, now, does she forget the shame that stamps her 
different from her unfallen sisters. 

Osyth sits like one stunned : her mind is a chaos in which 
she can distinguish nothing clearly, — neither right nor wrong, 
nor this woman's claims nor her own upon the man whom, 
most unhappily, they both love. 

The duchess is so entirely different from the woman she has 
always pictured to herself, — ^the woman she has thought of as 
a guilty creature, a temptress under whose fatal thrall Alsager 
had fallen. From her it would have been a right and vir- 
tuous act to separate him, to wean him by every means in her 
power. But this tender, delicate creature .with the grievous 
face, the pathetic voice, who is pleading to her as for dear life 
to give him back to her ! 

Osyth feels that, instead of committing a meritorious action 
in tearing him from Viva's arms, she will be guilty of an act 
of selfish cruelty. She has been fain to think evil of her : 
now she is smitten with a great pity. But nothing seems 
clear to her. The scheme for Lord Byvendale's salvation, hif 
restoration to a life of usefolness and happiness, her own share 
in it, and the utter joy she had looked forward to from his 
love,-^all seem swept away to an immeasurable distance. Two 
months ago, she could have taken the hand of this poor erring 
sister and besought her, for Christ's sake and for her own 
soul's sake, to repent and turn from her sin ; but now no such 
words come to her lips: they would be only a bitter mockery: 
she would seem to be pleading selfishly for her own love's sake. 
And, beset and wrung by doubts, she sends up a bitter yearn- 
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ing ciy from tbe depths of her soul, " God, show me what 
to do 1" 

She hears, as though afar off, Viva's pathetic voice; as 
through a mist she sees the beautiful blue eyes dimmed by 
many tears ; and suddenly a chord vibrates in her heart, and 
ehe too falls to bitter weeping. 

Strange freak of fete ! These two women who are rivals, 
whose hearts should, by all the laws of probability, be filled 
with a mutual hatred and jealousy, are, instead, smitten by a 
tender pity of each other. It is rare indeed that two such 
noble natures meet. 

Viva is saying to herself, " Poor girl I she loves him : she 
might lead a happy life with him, whilst, as for me, he will 
never love me again. My life is wasted and spoiled : I have 
no hope in the ^ture : why should I mar hers ?" 

For a moment she is prompted to say, ^' Be happy with him. 
Forget what I have said. I will go away and leave you to 
each other and never trouble you any more." 

But no 1 all her love for Alsager comes surging back at the 
thought of losing him : never, never will she speak the words 
that are to separate them. And how can this girl feel a pang 
at losing him equal to hers ? She has known him but a few short 
weeks ; it will be easy enough for her to go back to her life 
without him, — a life of which as yet he cannot have altered 
any circumstance. But for herself, Alsager is the mainspring 
of her life. His mere presence, changcKl, cold, indifferent as . 
he has grown, is joy compared with the thought of utter sever- 
ance from him. 

Osyth conquers her emotion by a violent effort and rises to 
her feet. 

" I must have time to think," she says, in a low voice. " I 
cannot tell now what I ought to do. But oh" (her voice 
faltering), " it is a hard thing you ask of me." 

" Is it harder for you or me ?" asks Viva, mournfully. 
" You have not changed all your life for his sake ; you have 
not fallen from a high position to one of shame and utter 
isolation for his sake 1 Ah" (pleadingly), <<you look kind a&d 
good : do you think you could enjoy your happiness with him 
whilst you knew that my heart was broken, that eveiy hour in 
which you were rejoicing in his presence was an hour of agony 
tome?" 
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The words peDotrate Osyth's very heart : she knows that 
she will have to give Lord Byvendale up ; she will never be 
able to forget this beautiful, agonized face, — ^the pleading eyes 
and words : her own heart will not let her buy happiness for 
herself at the cost of this other woman's misery. 

" I cannot answer you now," she says, again, " but to-mor- 
row — " (hesitating), " to-morrow I will write to you, if you 
will tell me your address." 

Viva writes hastily on a slip of paper and gives it to Osyth. 
Her face is dyed with burning blushes. 

" I am always called Lady Byvendale," she says, almost in 
an apologetic tone. 

Osyth turns to go. She has made a little inclination of her 
head, to which Yiva has responded in kind ; but then some 
other feeling comes into her sweet, compassionate heart, and, 
turning, she stretches out her hand. For one moment they 
stand hand in hand, their eyes wet with unshed tears, their 
lips quivering with some undefined emotion : GU)d knows that 
in the heart of either there is at this moment no feeling of 
rivalry or jealousy. 

Osyth goes out like one stunned, and makes her way home- 
wards. She does not stop, as is her gentle wont, to speak to 
the children who cross her path, nor to ask after the ailments 
of her old women at their cottage doors ; she does not see the 
ruddy gold of the sky, nor the dying sun's valediction to the 
gay-hued flowers : it might be spring or autumn, or the nip- 
ping cold of winter, for aught she knows to the contrary. Her 
father is in the garden, but she does not join him. Biette 
calls to her, but she answers not, only hurries away to her own 
chamber, and fast locks the door. With a rapid gesture, she 
throws aside her hat, and pulls down the blind and shuts the 
window. She will not have a stray sunbeam nor a climbing 
rose for witness to her mortal agony, — ^to the death-struggle of 
her dear hopes. Then she throws herself on her bed and hides 
her &ce in her pillow, with sobs and stifled cries. Even her 
faithful, trusting soul cannot for the moment look up through 
this black night of despair to the God who makes everything 
work together for good to those who love him. 

It is a crushing blow,— one, she feels, that all her life 
through she will never rally from. Never before has she fully 
realized how absorbed her heart was in the thought of bringing 
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to a happy and usefiil life the man whom she so entirely loved. 
And now to leave him 1 to see him grow wild and reckless 
again, to let him return to a life worse perhaps than the old 
one ! Before to^ay she had felt that to wean him from his 
connection with the duchess was the first stop towards his sal- 
vation, but now, since she has seen her, she can no longer 
think that. The judgment of this unhappy woman is in God's 
hands : if he will be avenged of her for her sin, judgment is 
for him ; but for her, no 1 she dares not constitute herself the 
instrument of punishing this most unhappy soul. Nevermore 
will Lord Byvendale be aught to her; nevermore may she 
cherish those hopes that have brought her such exceeding joy. 
But, after the first paroxysm of her grief is over, the old &ith 
and trust, so deep-rooted in her soul, come stealing back, and 
with all her heart she tries to say to herself, " It is better if 
the will of God be so.'' 

Meanwhile, Alsager, unprescient of the destruction of his 
hopes and projects, is enjoying excellent sport in Scotland, and, 
whilst thinking of Osyth as the woman who is to crown the 
rest of his life with joy and pleasure and to lead him to a sure 
haven of rest and peace, is winding up old accounts by a veiy 
prononcS flirtation with Mrs. Fairstar, who has been invited 
by their considerate hostess to add to the pleasure of his visit. 
If Osyth, who could not in her pure heart comprehend infi- 
delity, had but been witness for one hour only of his tender 
words and manner, the glances of his most eloquent eyes, the 
thousand attentions that he bestowed upon pretty and appre- 
ciative Mrs. Fairstar, she would have suffered perhaps even 
more than she is doing now. For she would know that he 
was unworthy of her utter love and trust. 

He had resolved to go straight from Scotland to Southshire, to 
see Osyth, and to write from Ryvendale to Viva, acquainting her 
as gently and feelingly as possible of their forthcoming separa- 
tion and the cause of it. When it comes to that, he knows he 
will have to go through a vast amount of unpleasantness, so he 
is determined to make the most of any pleasure that presents 
itself in the interim. He has no cause to fear an indignant 
husband in Mr. Fairstar,- who is shooting elsewhere, and tho 
latitude for flirtation allowed by both host and hostess cause 
their house to be pronounced by the guests whom they invitee 
'< the j oiliest quarters in Scotland." 
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Afler his sadden departure on receipt of the telegram, he 
had written to Osyth, telling her that circumstances had oc- 
curred which made it impossible, for the moment, that be 
should speak to her father, and begging her to wait and trust 
in him. And Osyth had waited and trusted in full and per- 
fect confidence, feeling in him that security which only a great 
and faithful love can give. 

Lord Ryvendale arrived at the Court on the 30th of Au- 
gust. For the first time since he had come into possession of 
Kyvendale, he had asked two or three men there for a week's 
shooting, and they were to arrive the following afternoon. He 
was determined to have one day to devote to his " fair saint," 
and was anticipating it with a very keen sense of pleasure. 
The morning after his arrival, he walked straight down to the 
rectory in a very happy and satisfied frame of mind. No 
faintest doubt as to his reception crossed his brain. In the 
garden he met Kiette, who received him with the brightest 
smile of welcome. 

" She is a sweet, pretty little girl," he thought to himself: 
'' we will have her presented next season, and find a husband 
for her. She and Fairholme would suit each other to per- 
fection." 

*' Osyth is in the kitchen ^ making a pudding," said Biette. 
'^ I will go and tell her you are here, but not for a minute or 
two, or our pudding will be spoiled." 

" Won't you take me into the kitchen ?" asked Lord Ry- 
vendale : '^ there is nothing I should like more than to see the 
operation." 

^* Oh, what fiin I" cried Eiette. '^ But I am afridd Osio 
might not like it." 

'^ She will not mind," said Alsager, with a pleasant feeling 
of authority, and quite sure, in his heart, that any one who 
took him to her would meet with a ready indulgence. 

" Gome, then I" laughed Riette, in high glee. " We will 
go in the back way. You must step very softly, or she will 
hear you." 

Osyth is in the kitchen, rolling out paste. Her sleeves are 
tucked up to the elbow, and show her round white arms to 
perfection. She is standing with her back to the door, and 
the intruder^ pause for a moment on the threshold to watch 
her. 

22 
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Lord Ryvendale is channed. This homely oocupation is 
another proof of her general goodness and usefhlness. He 
would like to look longer, but a little stifled peal of laughter 
from Biette causes Osy th to turn her head. Then she catches 
sight of Lord Byrendale's smiling, radiant face. He expects 
to see her smile in answer, perhaps to blush a little in a pretty 
shame at being discovered by him in so undignified a position, 
but, instead, she turns deadly white, there is an afirighted 
look in her eyes, and he cannot flatter himself for one moment 
that his sudden and unexpected appearance gives her the ghost 
of a sensation of pleasure. 

'' Did I startle you ?'' he says, coming hurriedly forward. 
'^ I am so sorry 1 I would not have played this trick upon 
you for the world if I had thought it would frighten you so 
much.** 

Her heart is beating wildly ; her eyes, always so clear and 
confident, avoid his ; she tries to say something, but her words 
are scarcely coherent. 

Biette looks on in dismay : she knows that the temporary 
confusion of being found by Lord Byvendale at her present 
occupation is not sufficient to account for her 8ister*s strange 
look and manner, and a suspicion that she has been harboring 
for some days takes a dearer shape in her mind. Child as 
she is, she has a certain amount of tact, and hastens to the 
rescue. 

" Come away," she says to Alsager, << or you will get me 
into disgrace. Come into the drawing-room and wait pa- 
tiently until the pudding is made : it will not be long.*' And 
Lord Byvendale, somewhat surprised and crest&llen, obeys 
her behest. When, a few minutes later, Osyth joins them, 
still very pale, but having recovered her wonted serenity, 
Biette dashes out of the window, afiecting to pursue her fa- 
vorite cat who is stalking across the lawn, but in reality taking 
flight because she is convinced that there is some private 
explanation necessary to set matters right between the pair 
whom she is leaving. 

Lord Byvendale goes forward to meet his love : he makes 
a gesture as though he would take her in his arms, but she 
recoils, and only offers a cold little hand to his eager dasp. 

" Osyth, my darling 1 what has happened ?** he cries, pained 
and startled. " It was not like this you bade me good-by.'* 
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In his guilty conscience he is already wondering if it is 
possible for her to have heard anything of his attentions to 
Mrs. Fairstar. Osyth is not one to shrink from her duty, 
however hard and bitter the doing of it may be. And now 
that he stands before her, with more, rather than less, of his 
old power over and fascination for her, she does not hesitate 
to say the words that give the death-warrant to her ^ture. 

" When we parted," she answers, in a low voice, not look- 
ing at him, but away beyond the roses and the old cedar, 
** I was overcome, — ^taken by surprise. For the moment, I 
thought " And then she falters and hangs her head. 

" You thought what, darling ?'* he cries, eagerly. " Tliat 
knowing all you do about my past, that feeling I was quite 
unworthy of you, you were willing to trust your dear self to 
my keeping, and to believe in my capacity for growing better 
under your sweet guidance? Is not that so? And why 
should your thoughts have changed since? Has anything 
happened, have you heard anything that has shaken your 
confidence in me ?" 

" No," she answers, sighing, " but I have had time to think, 
and I know now that I can never be anything more to you 
than a friend." 

^* But," he argues, hotly, <^ have I not promised you, have 
you not my word, that I am about to renounce forever my — 
my connection with the Duchess de Lalli6re ? I will write 
the letter this very day : you shall see it before I send it. 
Will not that satisfy you ?" 

" What will she do when you give her up ?" asks Osyth, 
looking for the first time into Alsager's eyes. 

He starts as though he had been stung. This from the girl 
who has so earnestly implored him to relinquish his si'n, — 
the word that has been a synonyme between them for Viva. 

^' I do not know about these matters," she continues, a faint 
blush illumining her fair face, " but I suppose — I should 
think — did not you promise her once that you would always 
remain faithful to her ?" 

Lord Ryvendale colors, and answers, with some stiffness, 
'* Of course it is usual for men to make protestations upon 
such occasions, though both parties are probably aware how 
little binding they are." 

« And you think," asks Osyth, looking once more at him; 
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*' that — ^tbat ihe knew, when you made her those promises, 
that you did not mean to keep them?'' 

Lord RTvendale is silent for a moment. Her words bring 
back to him a keen remembrance of his passionate vows to 
Viva,— of how he had sworn to her by all he held sacred to 
be faithfiil to her unto his life's end. 

His silence is sufficient answer. 

" Then," says Osyth, in a low voice, " you ought to keep 
faith with her. I do not mean that you should live with her, 
but you should wait, and if ever she is free it is your bounden 
duty to marry her." 

Lord Ryvendale feels stunned. These arguments &om the 
lips of the girl whose heart he most truly believed he had 
won I whose one anxiety had seemed formerly to wean him 
from Viva I Not for one moment does it occur to him to think 
of the two women having met : in the first place, he is con- 
vinced that had Viva suspected him of treachery it would 
have been impossible for her to keep silence, and in the second, 
the idea of her coming into the county and seeking an inter- 
view with her rival is an action of which he would have 
sworn her to be utterly incapable. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



ONLY A woman's HEART. 



" Upon my soul, I do not understand you !" Lord Ryven- 
dale s^s, and there is an accent of anger in his voice. " Ever 
since I first knew you, you have been urging me to give up 
the duchess, and now, suddenly, for no reason that I can 
imagine, you array yourself on her side against me. " And" 

Shis voice rising to passion) " when I talked to you of my 
uture, and how it rested in the hands of some good woman to 
make me different from what I was, you knew well enough 
that you were the woman of whom I thought and spoke. And 
can you say that you did not give me encouragement ? Why, 
if what I read in your eyes was not love, answering to mine, — 
if, the last time we met, you did not intend me to feel sure 
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that you consented to my prayer, — why, then, instead of being 
the sweet, pure creature I believed you, you must be the most 
thorough-paced jilt in creation ! ibut no T' (his voice soften- 
ing) ; '^ it is impossible you can be that I" And indeed the 
veriest tyro in judging character had only to look in that fair, 
true face, at those steadfast eyes, to be quite sure that the 
caprices and coquetries of her sex have no part or lot in Osyth. 

But, because she is innocent. Lord Kyvendale's words do 
not hurt her the less: to be accused, with a semblance of jus- 
tice, by the man whom she so entirely loves, and to be unable 
to defend herself, gives her cruel pain. But her own upright 
hcjart tells her that she must be faithftd to her promise to the 
duchess not only in the letter but in the spirit, and that by no 
word or hint must she betray their interview. 

" I hope you will not think ill of me," she says, humbly. 
" What you say is quite true. I did think, I did hope" (fal- 
tering) ; '* but now I have had time to consider, and I am sure, 
quite sure, that the decision I have come to is the right one. 
I cannot be more than your friend ; and now I am afraid you 
will not let me be that." 

" I did not think you were a Pharisee," he answers, hotly. 
" No doubt you have come to the conclusion that you are far 
too good for a sinner like me ; and when, by your fickleness and 
self-righteousness, you have sent me quite to the devil, you 
will have all the more reason to congratulate yourself on your 
escape." 

He speaks sharply and angrily, hoping to rouse her to con* 
tradict him and to show that she still has some regard for him. 
But she only looks sorrowfully at him, and says, — 

" I do not think you really believe what you are saying." 

**Tell me, once for all," he says, vehemently, "do you 
mean me to understand that you give me up, — that you will 
not many me, either now or at any future time ?" 

And, though her heart faints within her, Osyth answers, 
bravely, — 

« Yes." 

" Then I have indeed been deceived in you," says Lord 
Byvendale, bitterly, turning to go. He neither takes her hand 
nor offers her any other kind of salutation, but goes without 
even a look. When he reaches the gate, he sees Biette run- 
ning towards him. He would fain avoid her, but that is im- 
R 22* 
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poflsible. At so Bhort a Doiioe he cannot driye the anger from 
nis &oe and replace it by a smile. Riette stops short, and then 
says, coloring violently, — 

'* What is the matter between yon and Osyth ?" 

Lord Ryyendale feels rather glad to have a confidante : he 
is burning with indignation and wonder. He leans against 
the gate and regards Riette searchingly with his handsome 
eyes. 

*^ I cannot tell what has come to your sister/' he says. *' I 
love her devotedly. I thought she cared for me ; at least I had 
every reason to believe so when last I saw her. For weeks 
past I have been thinking of nothing but the happiness of 
making her my wife" (oh, Alsagerl); "and now, without 
rhyme or reason, she throws me over, and will have nothing 
more to say to me.*' 

Riette stands, halting between eager desire and fear of tell- 
ing him what she suspects. But she is so anxious for her 
sister's welfare, so sure that Osyth loves Lord R^vendale, so 
solicitous that she shall make this advantageous marriage and 
be mistress of Ryvendale Court 1 And, besides all these con- 
siderations, she is quite fond of Lord Ryvendale, whom she 
thinks the most delightful man she has ever met, Charlie 
perhaps excepted. 

" Cannot you throw some light upon the matter ?" Alsager 
asks her. 

Riette pauses. At last she says, looking up in his face, — 

" Did you really ask Osyth to marry you ? 

" Most certainly I did." 

*^ And did she say she would ?" 

" She gave me to understand as much. Unfortunately, at 
the very moment that I was pressing her for an answer, the 
telegram arrived that obliged me to leave at a moment's 
notice." 

" But you think she meant to say yes." 

" I feel as certain of it as that I am standing here this 
moment." 

" And nothing has passed between you since then until this 
morning ?" 

" I wrote to her once, but my letter required no answer, 
unless she did not mean me to entertain the hopes I expressed 
m it." 
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Riette looks thoughtful. 

^ I think I know somethmg," she says, in a low voice, 
*^ but I am afraid to tell you." 

'* Do not be afraid," replies Alsager, taking her hand ; " yoa 
do not know what a service you may be doing me." And he 
looks into her eyes with an expression that she cannot resist. 

" But I do not know anything for certain," says the girl, 
hesitating. 

'' Tell me only what you suspect, then," he urges, gently. 

" One day last week, Qsyth was sent for suddenly to ^ The 
Bell,' the inn in the village, you know, and when she returned 
she shut herself in her room, and we did not see her again 
that night. And the next morning she looked so white and 
ill, though she went about just the same as ever. And — and 

— -afterwards, I heard that a fly had come over from A 

and stopped two hours at ^ The Bell,' and that a lady in black 
got out of it and went away again in it. Then I remembered 
that it was just at the very time that Mrs. Ross, the landlady, 
sent to ask if Osyth would step round there."' 

Riette stops suddenly, her face suffused with blushes, re- 
membering that she has betrayed a knowledge she is not 
supposed to possess, and that, too, to no other than Lord 
Ryvendale himself. 

But he, evidently, is unconscious of her indiscretion. His 
eyes are far off; he is murmuring to himself, <' Can it be pos- 
sible ? That would account for it all." 

For a moment he is tempted to go back to Osyth and wrest 
the truth from her : he will declare to her that, whether she 
marry him or not, he is lost to the duchess for ever and ever ; 
but something tells him that he will not be successftd in shak- 
ing her resolution. No 1 he has to do with Viva first. And, 
thanking Riette with a few hurried words and a warm pressure 
of the hand, he goes quickly home and expends his rage in a 
furious letter to Viva. 

But, fortunately, the post does not go for some hours, and 
he has sufficient manliness, when he has somewhat cooled 
down, to refrain from sending that cruel letter. It will be 
better to manage her by fair means ; if he tells her that she 
no longer holds his heart, that all his hopes for the future are 
centred upon his marriage with Osyth, her pride will no doubt 
cause her to give him up of her own free will. If she ia 
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capable of oomlDg to meet Osyth here and running all the 
attendant risks, she may do much more still to hamper and 
annoy him. Then he begins to wonder how she came to know 
about Miss Sartoris. Fletcher, of course. The fool has been 
chattering to D^ir6e. D^sir^ has, no doubt, gone straight 
to her mistress with the story. 

Then, too, he suddenly remembers ihsX Fletcher's sister 
ksep The Bell at Helmstone. 

Alsager utters an angry oath. Not only then has this fel- 
low betrayed him, but he must hav^ connived at Viva's meet- 
ing Osyth. 

He rings angrily for his servant. 

Fletcher appears. He is fully prepared for what he knows 
must come, and has no intention of flinching. As he enters 
the room, the anger depicted on Lord Eyvendale's usually 
good-tempered face warns him that the day of reckoning has 
come. Alsager eyes him sternly. Fletcher does not flinch, 
but meets the look with a steady though respectful glance. 

*' You have been talking about me at The Beeches," says 
Lord Ryvendale, in a loud, angry voice. '^ Don't deny it 1 
you had better tell the truth I" 

Fletcher colors, but it is with indignation. 

'' I beg your pardon, my lord. I do not think your lord- 
ship has ever known me tell a lie." 

" You have not only spoken of Miss Sartoris, but you have 
even connived at Lady Byvendale's seeing her l" 

" Yes, my lord," answers Fletcher, firmly. 

« D you ! how dare you stand there and brave me to 

my face ?" 

" Your lordship said I was to speak the truth," says Fletcher, 
still preserving his respectful tone. 

"Oh, very well," utters Lord Ryvendale, recovering his 
calmness. " You will probably not be surprised to hear that 
from this moment I dispense with your services. Your wages 
are due next week, — fifteen pounds; and that, I suppose" 
(flinging down another ten-pound note), " will satisfy your 
claims for the month." 

" Thank you, my lord," says Fletcher, taking up the notes 
and putting down two sovereigns: "a month's wages and 
board wages would be eight pounds. I am sorry to leave your 
lordship. I hope I have always done my duty by you. Under 
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the circnmfltanoes, I should not have wished to live longer in 
your lordship's service." 

He goes out qnietly, leaving Alsager fiirions. 

It is hnt poor satisfaction to d the fellow's impudence : 

lie quite understands the tacit reproach conveyed in Fletcher's 
words. He knows the man thinks he has behaved badly, and, 
being conscious that such is the case, he is all the more enraged 
that any one else should presume to be of the same (pinion. 
Besides, it is a horrible nuisance to lose Fletcher, who has 
been ten years in his service and knows all his ways. He has 
always vaunted him as the best servant living, and declared 
that he would rather give him five hundred a year than lose 
him, and now, all at once, without time to look for a successor, 
the man is irretrievably lost to him. 

Lord Ryvendale is thoroughly put out. He wishes himself 
a hundred miles from Ryvendale ; but his guests are coming 
to-day ; there is no time to put them off, and here he must 
remain, for at least a week, near Osyth, and yet unable to see 
her, and with the extreme discomfort of being servantless. 
He is half minded to send a request to Fletcher to stay the 
week, but his dignity forbids him. He promises himself to 
be revenged on the fellow by not giving him a character, but 
remembers, with disgust, how many of his friends have envied 
him Fletcher, and would take him on at once, without waiting 
for his character. And if Fletcher chose to give the real 
reason of his dismissal, who would think the worse of him 
for it? 

The week that followed was one of positive torture to 
Alsager. His duties as host bored him insufferably : he took 
no pleasure in sport, and was ten times more in love with 
Osyth than ever. Added to this, for almost the first time in 
his life, he was feeling anything but well : his appetite failed 
him, he had shivering-fits, a deadly nausea seized him at times: 
he oould hardly make the effort to play at host. Most joyfully 
he bade good-by to his guests, and prepared to leave the Court 
himself. He had the instinct of the sick animal, to get home 
when he was suffering, and <^The Beeches" was still more 
home to him than any other place. 

When he reached it, he was too ill to think of any explana- 
tion with Viva : all he wanted was to be put to bed and have 
the doctor sent for. He had a presentiment that he was going 
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to be horribly ill, perhaps to die. And when Viva saw him 
suffering, we may be quite sure that she forgot all her wrongs 
and his cruelty to her, and that one purpose alone animated 
her tender breast, — to watch over him, as a woman watches 
over what she loves best in the world ; to seek by every means 
in her power to alleviate his pain. A pang of reproach smote 
Alsager as he saw her devotion, knowing all the time that she 
was aware of his meditated treachery. But he was too ill 
long to think of anything but his own condition. 

The next day he attempted to rise, and sat up for an hour 
or two shivering and cowering over the fire. He was restless, 
irritable, nervous, constantly wanting something or other, and 
being dissatisfied when it was done. He missed Fletcher 
sorely, and would willingly have condoned his offence to have 
him back again. He nearly worried Viva to death with his 
perpetual wants and complaints, but she was as patient as an 
angel, and in her intense anxiety for him was only too glad to 
humor his every whim. A physician was summoned, and 
held a long consultation with the local doctor: they spoke 
cheerfolly to the patient, but did not hesitate to tell Viva that 
there was cause for the gravest anxiety, — ^that, indeed, there 
was no doubt Lord Ryvendale was suffering from an attack of 
typhoid fever. He must be put to bed at once, and a nurse 
sent for : the physician will see to that matter. 

It is late in the afternoon, too late for a nurse to be selected 
and sent down to-night, and on the morrow Viva has resolved 
to send for Fletcher, whose whereabouts she knows : meantime, 
she will keep this first night*s vigil over her beloved. For he 
is still her beloved, in spite of all she has suffered at his 
hands ; she may deplore, but cannot conquer, her great love 
for him. There is a sort of melancholy joy to her in the fact 
that, in his pain and sickness, she can have him all to herself: 
no one will covet him of her now. 

She is sitting by his bedside, holding his fevered hand. He, 
who has been longing of late to thrust her from him, to be 
quit of her, finds comfort and relief in her presence now. 
Occasionally he speaks, and she answers him by a few gentle, 
low-toned words, but her great anxiety is to soothe and get 
him off to sleep. 

Presently he says, querulously, — 

'* I am not at all sure those fellows know whaft is the mat« 
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ter wich me. I remember having an attack very like this in 
Paris once, and the doctor there was a very sharp little felloWi 
and gave me something that set me on my legs again at once. 
I have the prescription now in my despatch-boz. I wish you 
would go and look for it.*' 

Viva, who knows that the great secret of nursing is never 
to contradict or deny a patient anything in reason, prepares at 
once to comply with his request. 

''Where shall I find the key?" she asks: and he an- 
swers, — 

" On my watch-chain." 

So she takes it and goes, bidding D^sir^ remain within 
call. ^ ^ 

Viva is on her knees, searching among the papers. Lying 
near the top is a letter addressed to herself, and stamped. 
Some impulse prompts her to take it, and yet she pauses to 
argue with herself upon the propriety of doing so. But, in 
the end, curiosity, which has been the bane of most of Eve's 
daughters, makes her possess herself of it and put it away in 
her pocket. Then she renews her search for the prescription. 
It is some time before she finds it, and when she returns to 
Alsager he is dozing. 

It is a chilly night, and there is a bright fire in the room. 
Viva sits down on the hearth-rug, and gently breaks the seal 
of her letter. Oh, if some one could whisper even now to 
Alsager how she is occupied, he would yet have strength to 
crawl to her, to tear it from her hands and fling it into the 
flames. But he has fallen into a placid sleep, and Viva, un- 
checked, reads on. It is the letter he penned immediately 
after his interview with Osyth. She reads it through to the 
end, and then, keeping it still in her hand, looks into the fire. 
There are no tears in her eyes, nor is there any expression of 
Btrong emotion in her iace, only a sort of stony, apathetic 
despair. And yet she knows little more than she knew be- 
fore, — that Alsager had a new love, and would fain see her 
removed to make way for her rival. Only then he had wished 
to conceal his falseness from her ; here he reproaches her with 
being a hindrance in his path. This is a part of the letter : 

'' You will doubtless rejoice to hear that your scheming has 
been successful, and that you have robbed me of the happiness 
which was my only hope in this world now. I love this pure 
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sweet girl with all my heart I looked forward to becoming; a 
better man, to leading a happier life, ander her gentle guid- 
ance. When last I saw her, I had every reason to believe 
that she returned my feelings : this morning she has refiised 
to look upon me in any other light than as a friend. And, 
but for a lucky accident, I should never have discovered that 
it was you whom I had to thank for the destruction of my 
dearest hopes. And why, may I ask, have you done this ? 
Is it from motives of revenge, or can you possibly entertain 
the delusion that such a course on your part would be likely 
to win back my affection ? If that be the case, let me tell 
you that I wish to Ood I could think I should never see you 
again. You are, or have been, a woman of the world ; you 
must know well that a connection such as ours cannot go on 
forever. Had the duke died, of course I should have married 
you in spite of everything. But there is no more chance of 
his death than of yours or mine. I no longer make you happy, 
nor do you me : do you insist that because you are miserable 
you will doom me to wretchedness ? Am I forever to drag 
about the chains that have grown intolerable to me ? 

" You have triumphed : you have spoiled all my future life. 
Let that content you ! but never again hope to obtain one 
grain of my love, or think that I shall have any recollection 
of you save to curse you." 

This is the substance of the letter that, in the heat of his 
passion. Lord Ryvendale wrote, but forebore to send to Viva. 
He had thrown it into his despatch-box, and, when he sent 
Viva in quest of the prescription, had entirely forgotten its 
existence. 

Viva sits motionless, staring at the fire : she is almost sur- 
prised that she feels so little. Her senses are temporarily 
benumbed. One often wonders to see the calmness with 
which people bear, for the time, a grief that we think will go 
near to kill them : it is the merciful provision of nature, that 
envelops the victim of a terrible blow in a covering of 
apathy. 

" Viva ! Viva ! where are you ?" 

She starts, and hides the letter in her pocket. It is Alsa- 
ger's voice calling fretftilly to her. 

'^ My head aches. Come and sit here and put your hand 
upon it." 



A sndden revulsion of feeling seizes her : it is abhorrent to 
her to tonch him : as fain, almost, would she caress a deadly 
snake. But she masters herself, and, sitting beside him, passes 
her hand gently to and fro over his forehead and hair. Again 
he falls into a doze, and she keeps her watch beside him. 
There is a fitful gleam from the flickering firelight, and, in 
this ghostly silence, Viva's brain is busy with crowding 
thoughts. There seems something unreal to her about the 
situation : is it possible that this man over whom she is watch- 
ing is the same who, when she last nursed him, was full of 
deep and passionate love for her, but who has lived to curse 
her ? Yes I to curse her I The thought seems to turn her 
to stone: every time she remembers the last words of his 
letter, they strike her with a fresh shock. She does not stop 
to tell herself that the letter was written in a fit of anger and 
disappointment, and repented of: she takes it as the true 
expression of his feeling for her. 

All through the night, she watches by him : sometimes he 
dozes, sometimes wakes up and mutters deliriously, or calls 
for water, or implores her not to leave him. 

And all the time, whilst she waits upon him with untiring 
gentleness, her brain is busy with plans for the future. 

She will nurse him till he is well, and then she will go 
away, and he shall never hear of her again. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

"A LKAVE-TAKINO." 

Lord Rtvsndalb goes nigh unto the gates of death. 
For twenty-one days he lies on that dark threshold : no one 
can tell what change an hour may work in him. All that 
human skill and care can do for him b done. Fletcher comes 
the instant he receives the summons. All rancor goes from 
his honest heart when he sees the pitiful state to which his 
proud master is reduced : he is obliged to go away and cry 
like a child. There are two nurses, one for night and one fpi 
Iff 2S 
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day, and, above all, there is Yiva, who can scarcely be induced 
to leave the patient for a minute. And although Alsager is 
almost always unconscious, he seems to retain some instinct 
about Viva : it is from her he takes food and medicine : if she 
IS absent, his eyes seem to seek her. He is beyond any knowl- 
edge or anxiety about his own state : mostly he lies comatose, 
and wakes up delirous. He fancies himself a boy again, fish- 
ing, or shooting with his brother and the old keeper, or he 
imagines that he has been having wonderM sport on the 
moors, and is eager to tell Viva about the bag he has made. 
And she is careful to humor all his fimcies, and never allows 
him to be contradicted. 

But all this time that she is nerving herself to seem hopeful 
and cheerful, she is going about with a breaking heart. Not 
once does she bend over Alsi^r, or render him a service, but 
his words ring in her ears, " Never think that I shall have 
any recollection of you but to curse you." Yet she is torn 
with agony lest he should die. Who can bear the thought of 
him they love best, lying cold and dead, though they know 
that life will but give him to the arms of another? Nevei 
once does it enter Viva's brain to think that, if God took him, 
it would be well. She can pray now ; there seems nothing to 
thrust her back from Ood ; her sin no longer makes a gulf 
between her and heaven which her prayers cannot cross. AH 
is over between her and her love ; she will nurse and tend him, 
as all are bound to tend the sick, but, if he live, she will have 
no part in the joy of his recovery : she will be gone from sight 
and hearing of him forever. At this terrible thought her 
heart stands still. She wonders to herself how God, who is 
represented as all-merciful, all-powerful, can allow his creatures 
to be smitten with such dire agony. 

" Oh," she said, " if I, who am so poor and frail, would not 
permit any one to suffer, even if he had wronged me, how 
can Gt>d, who can do all he will, see his poor creatures suffer 
such unutterable torment? I have sinned indeed, but has 
God no mercy for me ? will he continue to crush me to the 
earth long after my sin has been expiated ?" 

Sometimes, as she sat at night, listening to Alsager's heavy 
breathing, the past would come back to her. How far, fiir off 
it seemed I it might be fifty years ago instead of five. Was 
it possible that she had ever been a bright, light-hearted girl. 
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fall of fan and gayety, — she who to-day feels so old that at 
twenty-four she cannot even remember what it feels like to be 
young ? Was it really and truly she who had been one of 
the most flattered and courted women at the French court, — 
she who is now condemned to the saddest, loneliest life a 
woman could lead? How well she remembers that night 
at Compi^gne, when she impersonated Sorrow ! how vividly 

D 's words come back to her I — " Fancy you are La Val- 

li^re when she left the king for the second time, and he did 
not recall her." Ah, it needs no effort of her imagination now 
to guess at the anguish of that devoted heart. 

Sometimes she would look at Alsager and wonder, in dumb 
pain, how his love for her could have turned to hate, — 
she, who had never reproached him, nor said bitter words 
to him, nor bemoaned her ruined life. Was it some fault in 
herself that she could not keep the love she won ? The 
duke had been false to her, had wearied of her, and now 
Alsager. 

It was a mercy for her that the unceasing attention. Lord 
Byvendale required kept her from brooding very long at a 
time over her sorrows : there is no panacea for the mind like 
activity of body. And she, who had become so frail and 
weakly, appeared to have supernatural strength given her: 
she never seemed weary, nor worn out, though she kept her 
watch all through the day and a great part of the night. 

At last, at last, the crisis vrm over, and the physician pro- 
nounced that there was every chance of Lord Kyvendale's 
recovery. And, taking Viva very kindly by the hand, he said, 
with a certain dimness in his eyes, — 

^' I have every hope of him now, and he may thank }ou 
for his life. Oood nursing is the great secret of pulb^ng 
round a case of typhoid, and I never saw so devoted a nurse 
as you have been. You will have your reward : in a couple 
of months he will, I doubt not, be almost himself again.*' 

Viva's lips quiver, her eyes are fall of tears. Ah, when 
that day comes, it will be for others to rejoice with him. She 
will no longer have any part to play in his life. But the 
physician says to himself, — 

*' It is natural that, after keeping up so bravely all along, 
her nerves should give way a little now.'' So he bids her be 
of good heart and look forward to the bright days that are 
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mming, little gaesBing that every cheery word he utters sendi 
the di^er fiirther home into her hreast. 

Lord Ryyendale has reoovered his coDScioosness: he is even 
able to be lifted from the bed to the sofa. He makes no com* 
meat upon Fletcher's presence, but it is evident that he h glad 
to have him. As to Viva, though he says little, the expres- 
sion of his eyes, as he watches her about, shows that some- 
thing of his old affection for her has returned. The physician 
has told him that he owes his life to her, and he is grateful, 
like all who are still but one step from the valley of the shadow 
of death. Like the many, no doubt, his gratitude will ebb 
as his strength returns, and he will find it convenient, in the 
future, to make light of the debt he owes her, or to forget it 
altogether. 

But now, though his brain is still weak and incapable of 
much thought, he has a dim purpose of making her repara- 
tion. That, after all his treachery to her, she should have 
exercised so divine a forgiveness upon him, should so abun- 
dantly have returned good for his evil, deserves some great 
answering sacrifice on his part. He intends to give up all 
thought of Osyth. He would like to tell Viva what is in his 
heart, but as yet he is not strong enough. Now and then ha 
takes her hand with a feeble pressure, and looks into her face 
with something of the old love. He is not surprised that she 
returns neither glance nor pressure, knowing what she knows. 
She is always gentle and tender, always ready to anticipate his 
wants, but the endearments that love is so lavish of, most of 
all when he has gone nigh to lose what he treasures, are ab- 
sent. He consoles himself by thinking how easy a task it 
will be to win her back, when he is only strong enough to 
bear the excitement that an explanation must necessarily 
cause. 

All the while that he is making his plans so securely. Viva 
is bracing herself to meet the ^ture without him. Every 
day she is a day nearer to parting from him forever, and 
Death himself could not inspire her with more anguish and 
terror than the thought of life without him, — altogether 
without him, unbrightened by any ray of hope that he will 
be aught to her or she to him again as long as their lives 
last. 

Dimly she conjectures of the workings of his mind : tho 
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nobiHtj of her own nature causes her to feel that he is bound 
to make her reparation : it is for her then to prevent the sacri- 
fice, to put it out of his power to make. And yet there are 
moments when she is so weak that she is fain to stay, and let 
the past seem forgotten, even though she is aware that it 
would only be delaying her misery a few months longer. For 
she knows instinctively that, once strong again, once more in- 
dependent of her love and care, his thoughts and wishes will 
fiow back to the channel from which a momentary current of 
good feeling has diverted them. She will not leave him until 
he is really able to do without her ; she will not run the risk 
of any shock to his weakened system : so she still lets the 
days slide by, happy, poor heart ! that the one has not yet 
dawned that is to t«ar him from her. 

Lord Kyvendale is able, leaning on Fletcher's arm, to tott^ 
into an adjoining room ; the doctor has given permission for 
him to drive out in a day or two ; it is already under dis- 
cussion where the convalescent shall go to recruit his strength. 
And Viva, with the mental courage which some strange freak 
of nature gi^^s so often to the weak and frail in body, enters 
into all the plans as though her heart were not breaking with- 
in her at the knowledge that when he goes she will not be 
with him. And, with the irony in which Fate takes such 
strange pl'^asure, Alsager shows himself most solicitous that 
Viva's own wishes as to their destination shall be considered : 
he will hardly have a voice in the matter, but is eager in 
urging her not to study him,—- only to think of what will 
be most agreeable to herself. 

So the time has come to act, and, with a trembling hand, 
Viva takes up her pen to write to her uncle. She knows him 
too well to believe that he will refuse to assist her, but the 
most she expectp of him is some small annuity that will enable 
her, with her child and D^siree, to live independent of help 
from Lord B^yvendjile. She is as ignorant as a baby about 
money matters ; she does not even know that the interest of 
the sum settled nrjcn her by her uncle is hers. Alsager had 
declined to receive it for her, and had never even mentioned 
to her the correppondence that had passed upon the subject 
between himseif and Mr. Carlton's lawyer. What was a 
pitiful four hundred a year to Lord Byvendale I 

She writes thus : 

28* 
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" In a kind letter vou wrote to me nearly tliree years ago, 
which I hope yon will forgive me for not having acknowledged^ 
you told me, if I ever stood in need of help, to apply to you. 
That time has come now. I wish to leave Lord Ryvendale 
forever, and, as it would be impossible for me to remain depend- 
ent upon his charity, 1 hope you will take pity upon me and 
give me enough for my child, D^ir^, and myself to live upon. 
Indeed, I want but little ; life is not sweet to me now, and I 
do not care very much what becomes of me, only for them, 
poor things 1 who have done no wrong. Lord Ryvendale 
knows nothing of my intention, or he would, of course, oppose 
it. I hope you will forgive me and help me. Write to me ; 
you will not care to see me. I do not sign myself your niece: 
you must wish, I am sure, to forget that you have any rela- 
tionship with me. 

« Viva." 

Bernard Carlton was at breakfast when the post-bag came 
in. There was some dozen or so of letters for him, and Le 
stopped a moment to glance over the addresses. His quiuk 
eye singled out Viva's at once. 

''At lastT' he muttered to himself, and a close observer 
might have noticed something like a gleam of pleasure in his 
quiet face. He read it over twice, and sighed deeply ; then 
he went on with his breakfast. 

For the last three years he had been but little at The Towers ; 
not because he shrank from his neighbors* eyes, or felt Viva's 
shame reflected upon himself, but because, after the heavy blow 
that had fallen upon him, the ordinary routine of his quiet life 
was not sufficient to keep him from brooding over it 

It was many years since he had travelled, and he knew well 
enough from experience that to carry the body over a vast 
number of miles is by no means the remedy best calculated tp 
assuage the pains of the heart ; nay, rather, the monotony of 
travel, the moving among unfamiliar scenes and faces, add th« 
poignancy of intense loneliness to the original grief. 

Above all other remedies for sorrow is intelligent and con 
genial companionship. To participate in splendid entertain- 
ments, or to mix with riotous merry-makers, is no panacea for 
grief, but only serves to accentuate it. The society of one or 
two pleasing and rational persoiAS, whose intelligence and sym- 
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pathy take one out of oneself, is the surest method of enabling 
us to put aside for the time the trouble that haunts us. Ber- 
nard Carlton, knowing this, adopted for himself the prescription 
he had, upon occasion, given to others. He visited various 
Continental towns, taking his credentials with him, and every- 
where receiving a cordial welcome. He preferred for a time 
the society of strangers : they did not know his troubles, and 
could not feel sorry for him. Of all things in the world that 
an Englishman hates, it is to be pitied. He had occasionally 
paid flying visits to The Towers, and had not avoided meeting 
his neighbors, but when one or two of the most intimate began 
to hazard a condolence about Viva, he seemed not to hear them, 
but commenced a fresh topic of conversation, in so pointed a 
manner that even the fools, who ^^ rush in where angels fear to 
tread,*' were discomfited and never made a second attempt. To 
his best friend he never spoke of his niece, and every one 
jumped to the conclusion that he had cut her name out of the 
family Bible (so to speak) and cast her off forever. 

But even his best friends did not know Bernard Carlton. 
How shocked some of them would have been to learn that no 
condemnation of Viva was written in his heart, that he had 
no other feeling for her than that of sincerest, tenderest pity 1 

The opportunity he had been so long expecting had como 
at last Onlv the day before, a rumor had reached him that 
Lord Byvendale was going to marry Miss Sartoris. He had 
no means of ascertaining the truth of the story, but it seemed 
to him quite possible that such might be the case. He was 
not filled with a burning indignation against Alsager ; he was 
man of the world enough to know that a naturally pure- 
minded and proud woman, like Viva, would scarcely be likely 
to retain the affection of a man of Alsager's type. His love 
had been fanned into flame by her brilliant qualities and the 
accessories of her station, and in descending from her dignity 
she had forever relinquished what most attracted him. 

Bernard Carlton knew the world; he had seen brazen, 
shameless women holding for years and years their sway over 
the heart of a man ; he had seen them by sheer force of 
effrontery and thorough badness raise themselves to wealth 
and rank ; he had seen ladies, &llen from their station by one 
false step, queening it unblushingly at foreign Baths, and sue- 
oesBfully winning, and sometimes keeping, the love of a worthy 
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man ; bat he bad neyer seen a delicate, sensitiye nature like 
Yiva*8 able to bear up against the weight of her self-scorn, nor 
capable of keeping the man upon whom her heart was fiixed, 
flattered and amosed by the little wiles and trickeries whereby 
men's fancies are kept. 

The real story of Viva's flight was still unknown to him ; 
he always believed that she deliberately left her husband's 
house with Captain Glive, goaded to the step by the duke's 
infidelity. 

But one thing he did know, and that was that, sooner or 
later, she would come back to him, and, when she did come, 
he knew, too, how he would receive her. Although his mind 
was so well made up, Bernard Carlton did not depart from his 
principle of doing nothing in a hurry. He went irom the 
dining-room to his study, and, throwing himself into a chair, 
was soon buried in thought. Nearly an hour later he sat 
down before his desk and wrote : 

" My dbar Niece, — 

'< You misjudge me in thinking that I no longer wish to 
remember your kinship to me. You are almost the only rela- 
tive I have, — certainly the nearest and dearest. When I 
bade you come to me if you ever stood in need of a friend, it 
was no mere fagon de parler, but the expression of a desire 
which since Uiat time has undergone no change. Write to 
me, and let me know what day you fix for leaving your present 
home, and tell me when and where to meet you. I am pre- 
pared to go with you to any place you may select. Have no 
anxiety about money matters ; my purse is yours, and, besides 
that, you have money of your own. 

« Ever yeur affectionate uncle, 

" Bernard Carlton." 

I do not presume for one moment to suppose that the gen- 
eral reader will approve of Mr. Carlton's letter. He (or let 
me say she) will probably think that he was tacitly encourag- 
ing vice, that even if he did help her in her extremity he 
ought first to have written her a long sermon upon the hein- 
qusness of her sin and the justice of the retribution which 
had overtaken her. But are we told that the father of the 
Prodigal Son received him with lectures and diatribes? or that 
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<' while be was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him" ? 
How did Jesus receive the " woman that was a sinner" who 
came to him as he sat at meat in the Pharisee's house ? And, 
as the instincts of mercy and pity are those which render men 
most Godlike, I venture to think that Bernard Carlton, in re- 
fraining from adding one grain of sadness to that already 
stricken heart, was following to the letter the most divine 
examples that Scripture history gives us. 

When Viva read the letter, she cried as though her heart 
would break. The bitterest reproaches could not have wrung 
her heart as this kindness did, nor have made her feel more 
self-abased. She wrote back at once to her uncle, fixing the 
fifth day following to meet him in London, and asking him to 
name the place of rendezvous. 

Fletcher, whose perceptions were remarkably quick, felt cer- 
tain in his own mind that his mistress was contemplating flight. 
Or else why should she become more pale and sorrowful every 
day that Lord Kyvendale gained in strength ? And now that 
she had written twice to Mr. Carlton, he was positive that his 
surmise was correct. She had each time given him the letter 
to post, and he knew by that she wished the fact of her having 
written to The Towers kept a secret. So, on the day that Mr. 
Carlton's second letter came, he sought D^sir^e, and told her 
to ask if her ladyship would allow him to speak with her. A 
few minutes later, he presented himself at the door of Viva's 
boudoir. 

" I beg your ladyship's pardon," he began, with some diffi- 
dence. ^^ I hope your ladyship will not think I am taking too 
great a liberty." 

" That I am sure I shall not," Viva answered, heartily. 

" Of course," pursued Fletcher, " I know nothing of your 
ladyship's intentions, but if it should happen, as I am sure I 
hope it won't, that you have any thought of leaving my lord, 
I beg to say that I should like to remain in your ladyship's 
service, if I am able to give satisfaction. I am quite willing 
to make myself useful in any way whatever. 1 only came 
back to his lordship on account of his illness, and when he 
was quite strong again I always meant to leave him." 

Viva hesitated for a moment ; then she said, frankly, — 

'^I know I can trust you, Fletcher. You have guessed 
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rightly that I intend to leave Lord Byrendale ; but it is mj 
most earnest desire that he shall suspect nothing of my inten* 
tion until I have left the house. Most gladly would I take 
you into my service, if it were possible ; but at present I have 
not the slightest idea what my plans are to be : all dependt 
upon my uncle, Mr. Carlton. But if you will give me an 
address in town to which I can write, I will let you know in 
a month's time what my arrangements are, and yon may be 
quite certain that, if I can keep you on, I will gladly do so.'* 

" Thank you, my lady," said Fletcher, preparing to go. 

" I leave here on Wednesday," continu^ Viva ; " and, now 
that you know so much, I shall ask you to help me in the few 
preparations necessary for my departure." 

The day comes. Viva has ordered the carriage, under pre- 
text of tdcing a drive, and Ddsir^e and the child are to bear 
her company. She can scarcely command her face as she 
enters Alsager's room, knowing that this is the last time she 
will see him or hear his voice, — that henceforth she will make 
no part of his life, nor he of hers. 

** I hope you will have a pleasant drive," he says, in a cheery 
voice. " Do not hurry back. I expect my lawyer in half an 
hour, and I dare say he will keep me engaged for some time." 

He stretches out his hand and draws her towards him. 

" Kiss me," he says, and she bends down to him. 

Her heart is throbbing with agony ; her eyes are full of 
tears ; even then, she is fain to fall at his feet and confess to 
him that she had meant to leave him, but that her courage 
fails her. With a rapid gesture, she brushes the tears firom 
her eyes, and hurries from the room. 

Life can never hold aught of promise for her again, she 
feels. 

The errand upon which Lord Ryvendale's lawyer is coming 
to-day is another of Fate's cross-purposes. Upon this very 
day that Viva is leaving him forever, leaving him with the 
resolute intention of never again accepting the smallest thing 
at his hands, Alsager has summoned his lawyer to consult 
about making a handsome provision for her and her child. 
Many a time during his convalescence he has shuddered at the 
thought that, had he died, she would have been totally unpro« 
vided for save for the (to him) pitiful sum settled upon her by 
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her uncle. It does not for one moment occur to him that Mr. 
Carlton would give her any assistance after the disgrace she 
has inflicted upon him. 

As Viva takes her last &rewell of him, Alsager is so full of 
his project that he fails to remark her agitation. When she 
returns, he wUl tell her what he has done, in case another 
illness might still find his affairs unsettled. 

He is not surprised that Viva does not make her appearance 
at lunch : his lawyer is there, and he knows how she dislikes 
meeting strangers. It is ahout five o'clock when he first 
inquires of Fletcher what has become of her ladyship. 

Fletcher, with an impenetrable face, replies that she went 
by the one o'clock train to London and gave orders for the 
carriage to meet her again at seven. 

Lord Byvendale is thunderstruck. He has never before 
known her to go to London, except with him, en route for some 
other place. 

" Has she gone alone ?" he asks. 

^* No, my lord. Master Bertie and D^ir6e went with her 
ladyship." 

" Did she leave no message ?*' 

« Not that I know of, my lord." 

Alsager feels stupefied. He does not for one moment believe 
that she has left him permanently, but there is some mystery 
connected with her journey, of that there can be no doubt. He 
waits with feverish impatience until the carriage returns from 
the seven-K)'clock train. It is empty, and there is no other 
train to-night. 

His suspicions are &irly aroused by this time. He sends 
for Fletcher. He is not very strong yet, and shakes as though 
he had the palsy. 

'< Where is Lady Byvendale ?" he asks, in a thick, hoarse 
voice. 

" I do not know, my lord." 

" It is a lie 1 you are in league with her I" cries Alsager, 
with sudden passion. 

Fletcher makes no answer : he remembers that his master is 
still weak. 

*^ 1 cannot bear suspense in my state. I beg, I entreat of 
you to tell me what you know." His voice is quite subdued 

DOW. 
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*' It is the truth that I do not know where her kdjship is : 
she kept it from me purposely, lest you should ask me, my 
lord." 

<^ Then she is gone? gone for good?" 

" Yes, my lord, I believe so," says Fletcher, looking the 
other way. He cannot bear to see the pain written in every 
line of his master's face, — his master whom he has always been 
fond of. 

" My God !" cries Alsager, trembling in every limb with 
grief and emotion ; ^' what shall I do ? how shall I get her 
back?" 

Fletcher is moved to comfpassion : he knows that his master 
deserves punishment, but his kind heart hates to help inflict it 
He takes a letter from his breast and lays it on the table. 

" Her ladyship bade me give you this, my lord, after the 
carriage came back." And, whilst Lord Ryvendale tears open 
the envelope, he goes hurriedly out. 

" When I wish you good-by to-day," the letter runs, " you 
will not suspect what I know, that it is forever. I have been 
long nerving myself for the effort, and, oh, I pray yon, do not 
undervalue the agony it has cost me. A few weeks ago it 
would have been utterly impossible for me to take the initia- 
tive of a separation : indeed, you know that I forgot my pride 
so far as to appeal to Miss Sartoris not to rob me of you. I 
was weak enough to think that, if she gave you up, you might 
come back to me once more. I will tell you how I was unde- 
ceived. Do you remember the day after your return that you 
made me go and search for a prescription in your despatch-box? 
You had forgotten that you had left in it a letter, written to 
me, but not posted I do not know whether I did wrong in 
taking it ; perhaps I did ; but some strong impulse prompted 
me, and I put it in my pocket, and read it by the firelight that 
same night whilst I was watching over you. Do you remem- 
ber, I wonder, what you said in it ? every word is burnt into 
my heart like fire. You cursed me in it, — ^me whom once you 
loved so dearly I But I am not going to reproach you. It 
was, perhaps, some fault of mine that I could not keep your 
love : perhaps I was too anxious. God knows that every day 
only made you dearer to me. You will be sorry now, I know 
— most sorry for what has happened : your generous instincts 
will prompt you to seek me and bring me back. But do not 
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try ; any attempt on your part would be utterly fruitless. I 
am going to my unde. I cannot tell you how generously, 
how nobly he has forgiven me. I expected that he would cast 
me off, but, instead, he holds out a welcoming hand to me and 
bids me have no fears for the foture. Do not think I cherish 
any unkind thoughts of you. God knows I forgive you all my 
suffering: you were perhaps only an instrument in his hand 
to punish me. I have loved you with all the devotion of 
my heart : my love was sin : die expiation of it is not yet 
finished. And you, some day,— not just yet, perhaps,— you 
will go back to Ryvendale, and you will tell that good woman 
whom you love that I have withdrawn my prayer to her; 
that now I give you to her, as once, nobly and generously, she 
gave you back to me. She will make you happier than I have 
done, and she will be able to keep your love. Once more I 
say to you, if you would refrain from giving me more pain 
than I already endure, do not attempt to shake my resolution : 
if you find out where I am, and come, or send, or write to me, 
I shall beg of my uncle to conceal it from me, and never even 
to mention your name. Again, good-by." 

When Alsager finished the last word, he buried his face in 
his hands, overcome by an agony of remorse. Scalding tears 
forced themselves through his fingers : for the first time, he 
was aware of all the baseness and cruelty of which he had 
been guilty to the woman who had loved him so well. What 
would he not give to undo the work of the past four months ? 
But Time treads not back upon his footsteps : the flowers of 
love, the golden fruit of opportunity, will not spring up fresh 
from under the scythe widi which he has mown them down* 
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CHAPTEB XXVIIL 

A 8IBSN or 80GIBTT. 

Sib Otho Dxsmond b breakfasting in his rooms in St. 
James's Street. Do not be afraid 1 I am not going to describe 
them to you. They are just what you would expect the rooms 
of a young gentleman to be, who likes comfort with a dash of 
luxury, and who by putting his hand in his pocket can achieve 
much die same result as Aladdin did by rubbing a magic lamp 
or ring. It is nearly two years since he took wrathful leave of 
pretty Riette, and if I say that for something under eighteen 
months he has been heart-whole (as far as she is concerned, at 
leastV I hope the gentle reader will not think any the worse 
of him on that account. In these days of progress, when the 
march of events seems so much more rapid than of yore, young 
men and maidens, the former especially, have not time for 
the long-drawn sentimental agonies in which the lovers of a 
generation or two since indulged. 

For three weeks, at least, Otho had imagined himself heart 
broken ; then, accepting an invitation to stay at a very pleasant 
house, his spirits had revived, and he was in a fair way of re- 
covery, when his uncle's death occurred, and caused him a far 
deeper and more lasting grief than Eiette's fickleness had done. 
He had been devoted to Sir George, and no thought of the 
advantages accruing to him irom that dear one's death could 
mitigate the agony with which he sorrowed for him. Time 
consoled him, as it does old and young for all that happens, — 
Time, who, whilst he carries us away from past sorrows, forever 
casts fresh ones before our stumbling feet. 

Otho has never seen Osyth or Riette since that memorable 
morning in the kitchen-garden. He has travelled, has stayed 
at Desmond Woods, but not once has he visited Helmstone 
Park since his uncle's funeral. He bears Riette no malice : 
indeed, how should he, seeing the retribution that has befallen 
that fickle little maid ? For absence had not made Mr. Eger- 
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ton's heart grow fonder, and " I tell it to his shame" that six 
months after he plighted his troth to Riette he stood at the 
altar with the daughter of the colonel of his regiment, and 
soon after started with her for India. Strange to say, Otho, 
on hearing of his friend's faithless conduct, did not feel that 
burning indignation against him that his former brotherly 
affection for Riette should have prompted. On the contrary, 
he said to himself that it served her right. 

Sir Otho is a great man now, much flattered and sought 
after : all the beautiful young girls in society's slave-market are 
passed in array before him, and, truth to tell, it would not 
seem a very hard fate to be knocked down to so handsome, 
manly, and amiable a young master. Otho's views on the 
subject of matrimony are, however, quite unformed. He has 
not committed himself in his mind either to celibacy or to 
wedded bliss. His position is that of a man who goes into a 
curiosity-shop, without any particular intention of buying, but 
who is open to be tempted should anything really strike his 
fancy. Up to the present moment, nothing has struck his 
fancy. Society has commenced an era the end of which i*- 
is extremely difficult to predict, — ^the era of married women 
stepping into girls' shoes and monopolizing the attention and 
devotion of young men. Twenty, or even fifteen, years ago, 
a married woman who flirted was, in England, rather an ex- 
ception ; now, shamefaced and wretched indeed is the woman 
of society who depends on her husband for the caressing atten- 
tions, the petis sotnsy that she considers her due. 

Something might be said perhaps on her side as one remarks 
the growing disinclination of men to be seen in their wives' 
company. 

Otho was learning the ways of his set, and had embarked 
on a very agreeable flirtation with our former acquaintance 
Mrs. Fairstar. He was by no means vicious, but there was a 
piquancy about the situation that laid hold of his imagination 
and gave an agreeable flavor to his season in London. He 
had no criminal intention of carrying off the fair dame 
from her lawftd spouse : he was sagacious enough, in this in- 
stance, to endorse the epigram that " the greatest charm of a 
married woman is her husband." 

Mr. Fairstar was absolutely indifferent to his pretty wife : if 
anything, he despised her. She was selfish and extravagant ; 
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he was not rich. If she could find fools to waste their monej 
on opera-boxes, expensive entertainments, acres of flowers, 
gloves, etc., etc., she was perfectly welcome to profit by their 
generosity, as long as he did not detect her in anything that 
compromised his own honor. He was by no means particular 
to conceal his contempt for her from the public, and scenes of 
strong domestic interest were not uncommonly offered to any 
one who happened to come to the house ^' in a quiet way." 
The men, of course, took her part, and if he had not been in 
his own house and they had not been afflicted by the guilty 
feeling that invariably smites men in the presence of the hus- 
band of the woman they admire, they would probably have 
kicked him, or tried to. Mr. Fairstar took a cynical delight 
in knowing the timorousness of his sex in this matter, and 
amused himself not unfrequently by exasperating his rivals at 
his wife*s expense. Pretty Mrs. Fairstar had a great liking 
for Otho. He was young, handsome, devoted, and RICH. 
She had only to express a wish, and he flew to gratify it. He 
would have been her banker and jeweller too, but, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Fairstar had an absurd objection to his wife wear- 
ing dresses and diamonds that other men paid for. He had 
clearly laid down for her guidance what she m^kt acc^t and 
what she must decline. 

" If," he said, ^* any fool likes to waste his money upon you, 
he may send you unlimited boxes at the Opera or theatre ; he 
may give you any amount of Greenwich dinners, or entertain- 
ments of that nature, always provided that, like the immortal 
Becky, you take your sheep-dog with you ; he may send you 
bouquets by the ton (I wish to heaven I could include coals 
among his permitted offerings), music by the gross ; he may 
allow you to cheat him out of gloves, at races, in the most 
barefaced manner ; he may present you with a poodle, or a 
pug, or any kind of a dog. None of these things are compro- 
mising. But the moment I see you in toilets that you can- 
not afford, or jewelry unfamiliar to my accustomed gaze, I shall 
begin to investigate your conduct with a less indulgent eye 
than heretofore. Heaven knows" (with a sigh) " how thank- 
ful I should be to any man who would give me back my free- 
dom by carrying you off! but you are too clever for that. So 
I must protect myself in the best way I can from being made 
ridiculous and contemptible." 
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" You are positively iDhnman/' said his wife, crying with 
mortification " And to think" (with a gesture of disgust) 
" that I was once fond of you !" 

" And to think," he retorted, " that / gave up four thou- 
sand a year for the sake of marrying you. I assure you, my 
dear, it is a positive pleasure to me to see other men making 
fools of themselves about you. If I were the one solitary victim 
of your fascinations, I should have gone to Hanwell and im- 
plored to be taken in long ago.'* 

There is no woman breathing who can bear to hear herself 
undervalued by a man who has once been fond of her, even 
though she may have come to dislike and despise him ; and 
Mrs. Fairstar was no exception to the rule. Still, she made 
excellent capital out of her husband's ill treatment. She did 
not harp much upon her a£9ictions, nor weep over them, be- 
cause she knew that bored men, but she had an irresistible 
little way of looking sad for a moment and saying that " the 
world was disappointing," that " a woman who did not possess 
her husband's affections was the most desolate creature on the 
face of the earth," and that " to love and be loved with a real 
devotion was the only thing worth living for :" she (with an 
air of sweet resignation) was cut off f^m this happiness: 
there was nothing left to her but the poor husks of life ; she 
must smile on, and try to deceive the world, though her heart 
was dying a slow death for want of sympathy. 

This to a man, a young man, a man with no experience in 
wives, was very telling. Otho, whilst he listened, burned to 
shoot the scoundrel of a husband, and console his widow ; but 
if Mr. Fairstar chanced to come into the room in the midst 
of the recital, Otho found himself shaking him cordially by 
the hand and replying rather obsequiously than otherwise to 
his remarks. 

Lord Ryvendale still pays occasional visits to Mrs. Fairstar, 
and it not unfrequently happens that he and Otho meet there. 
Between the two there is a kind of unexplained antagonism 
that is not solely attributable to their mutual admiration for 
their fair hostess. Otho is far more jealous on Lady Eyven- 
dale's account than on his own, though there are times when 
he is disposed personally to resent Alsager's caressing manner 
and whispered confidences to Mrs. Fairstar. What business 
has a married man, a man, moreover, married to the sweetosti 

24* 
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best ^oman on Ocr¥a earth, to haye tender glances and soil 
words for another woman ? He always asks pointedly after 
Lady Byvendale when they meet at Mrs. Fairstar's honse, and 
his lordship, rather nettled by the younger man's tone, as- 
sumes an indifferent manner in replying. 

" That is a thing I shall never understand, to the day of 
my death," says Otho, emphatically to himself, — "how she 
could marry that fellow 1" 

To return to the first lines of my chapter: "Sir Otho 
Desmond is breakfasting in his rooms in St. James's Street." 

The " Morning Post" is often before him, and he has just 
read the announcement that Sir John and Lady Courtlund 
and Miss Courtland have arrived at No. — Eaton Square 
from Southshire for the season. 

" I'll call there to-day," resolves Sir Otho. " I have not 
seen them for an age. I wonder if the fair Alice has any 
more to say for herself than when I last met her. Upon my 
word, I don't believe I have set eyes on her since that day 
Charlie and I called there together. Poor old Charlie I Fancy 
his having a son and heir 1 And to think that, if I could 
have had my way, I should have been a staid old married 
man by now I I'm awfully glad I didn't. I dare say if 1 
were to see Riette this minute I should wonder what I ever 
found in her to make myself so miserable about." 

At three o'clock Sir Otho presents himself at No. — Eaton 
Square, and receives the answer that he desires,—" At home." 
He is ushered up-stairs and into the drawing-room, where no 
one is at first visible. But, in a moment, part of the white 
draperies detach themselves from the window, and a pretty 
young lady comes forward. Then she stops short : Sir Otho 
stops short : simultaneously a fiame enkindles their faces, a 
paralytic seizure afflicts their limbs. It is only of momentary 
duration, though. Then, having recovered themselves, they 
say, " How d'ye do, Otho?" "How are you, Riette?" and 
shake hands with some cordiality. 

" How handsome he has grown I" thinks Riette. 

" By Jove, she is pretty, though," thinks Otho. 

" What an immense time since I last saw you I" says the 
girl, when they have both seated themselves. 

" Yes," answers Otho, smiling. " But not so long as I in 
tended it to be when I kst said * good-by' to you." 
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Kiette feds hurt : she could not have told why. It might 
be because the memory of her humiliation smote her, or be* 
cause Otho could laugh to-day at having been so grieved to 
lose her. 

" And how are Osyth and your father ?" Otho asks. 

'< Papa is very well, but poor dear Osie is dreadfully delicate 
since her accident. Her nerves are shattered : she does not 
seem as though she could rally irom it at all.*' 

" Accident I What accident?'' says Otho. 

<' Did you not hear of it ? It was in all the papers." 

'' How long ago ? I was in Paris for some time." 

*' It is two months now. She was out driving ; one of the 
horses took firight; the coachman was dashed from the box 
and killed before her eyes, and she was very much bruised 
and hurt." 

** How shocking ! Poor dear Osie ! And do you think if 
I had heard of it I should have taken no notice ?" says Otho, 
reproachMly. 

'^ I do not know. It is a long time since you have written 
to any of us," answers Riette. 

'* I was not sure that you would care for news of me," 
remarks Otho, tracing a pattern on the carpet with his stick. 

*'How can you say such a thing, Otho?" cries Riette, 
speaking naturally for the first time. 

Sir Otho is about to reply, but changes his intention, and 
asks, — 

^' How is it that you are with the Courtlands ?" 

" Alsager arranged it for me. He is so kind and good. I 
think myself wonderfully fortunate in having such a delightful 
brother-in-law." 

" H'm 1" growls Otho. 

" Osyth was to have spent this season in town, and I with 
her; we were to be presented together ; but after the accident 
she had to ^ve up all thought of it. Alsager was determined 
I should not be disappointed, and Lady Courtland came for- 
ward most kindly and cffered to bring me up and chaperon 
me. Dora, her eldest daughter, is married,* you know." 

'< And how is my fair friend Alice ?" inquires Otho. '^ Do 
you remember that you destined her for me ?" 

Riette is piqued. 

" Oh, she is very well. No doubt she will be here directly." 
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As she speaks, the door opens and admits Lady CJoortland 
and ber daughter. 

Sir Otho is greeted with emprestement by her ladyship, and 
with as much warmth by the fair Alice as her placid nature 
is capable of. That is not very much. People often observed 
that Lady Courtland was a detrimental mother. She was a 
remarkably agreeable woman, with an animated manner and 
an immense fund of small talk : very few men cared to talk to 
her daughters when she was present. She was neither a flirt- 
ing mother nor a match-making mother, but she liked to talk, 
and knew that she talked well. Her daughters were so in the 
habit of listening to and admiring her that they had never 
made an attempt to cultivate conversation on their own account. 
And people cannot talk well unless they have devoted some 
study to the art. 

Upon this occasion, as usual, all the talk is between Lady 
Oourtland and Otho. When he rises to take leave, he has not 
spoken three words to Alice, but he has had leisure to remark 
the immense improvement in her. She is really very pretty 
indeed, — tall, fair, and statuesque-looking, with a smile which, 
though frequent, is not a simper. She looks as if there were 
really something in her, if one could only get at it. 

^ I suppose you are a month deep in engagements," says 
Lady Courtland, cordially, to Otho at parting ; '* but you must 
not forget old friends. This dear child is an older friend still," 
laying her hand on Riette^s arm. '' I am so delighted to have 
another debutante to chaperon : I should like to bring out 
a fresh one every season : I wish I had a dozen daughters. 
And now that I have lost dear Dora, Riette comes in to fill 
her place delightfully." 

Lady Courtland is perfectly sincere, and is not at all jealous, 
as some mothers would be, of a pretty girl like Hiette, who, 
besides, possesses all the vivacity that her own daughter lacks. 

" Come and dine on Sunday in a friendly way." 

Sir Otho accepts, although he has a previous engagement 

As he walks away from the door, he hears the church clock 
striking four. 

" By Jove I I shall be late 1" he says, waving his stick vig- 
orouslv at a distant hansom. " Laura will be awfully angn 
with me for keeping her waiting." 

Laura is Mrs. Fairstar. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAPFir EYEll AFTER? 

Twice in his life, Lord Bjyendale has gained his heart's 
desire. How many men can boast as much ? He had thought, 
in that past which seems so far off now, that he could sacrifice 
all he valued in life to obtain Yiya. She became his. We 
know the end of that lawless love. But he had repented the 
error of his ways, had wearied of sin and sinner alike, was 
quite certain, in his heart, that the love of a woman like Osyth 
would lead him to paths of pleasantness and peace and make 
life something new and ^ad and hopeful for him. And, after 
obstacles that had only served the more to kindle his desire 
for that bright future, he had won his " fair saint" Never 
was lover more persistent; and, since the duchess had lefl 
him of her own firee will, and Osyth*s heart turned traitor 
against her resolves, what should she do but yield ? 

It must not be thought that Lord Ryvendale took Viva at 
her word all at once. Yeiy earnestly did he tiy, at first, to 
win her back. He was sincerely grateful for her tender care 
of him during his illness. More than that, he missed her 
horribly. It was one thing that he should go away and leave 
her ill and sorrowful, to divert himself in pleasant company, 
but that Ae, still far from strong and without resources, should 
be called upon to get through the tedious days without hevy 
was quite a different matter. A sort of irritable remorse took 
hold of him, and made him anything but agreeable to the 
people about him. Nothing went right : he hated to be asked 
what he would have for dinner ; it worried him to think about 
anything, and every one was perpetually asking him for orders. 

However, in time he got to do without Viva, in time he 
grew strong again, and all that remained to him was a sense of 
injury. She had saved his life, but she had behaved very 
badly in leaving him just when he most wanted her and was 
prepared to make such tremendous sacrifioeB for her. He 
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went back to Ryvendale, and there, by degrees, Osjth drore 
Yiya oat of his heart and mind altogether. 

Bat Osyth had not forgotten Viva : her own heart told her 
what agonj it most bare cost the poor duchess to tear herself 
away flrom Lord Ryvendale : those words still rang in her ears, 
" Do yoa think yon could enjoy your happiness with him 
whilst you knew that my heart was broken, that every hour 
in which you were rejoicing in his presence was an hour of 
agony to me ?*' 

But in the end the entreaties of her lover, the persuasions 
of father and sister, and the weakness of her own heart, tri- 
umphed, and she consented to become Lady Ryvendale. To 
Al»iger the promise of the future seemed written in letters of 
gold. How could be but be happy, with this fair, good woman 
ever at his side, to prompt the nobler part of his nature, to 
keep down the base ? What he felt for Osyth was not the 
passionate worship he had given to Viva, but something calmer, 
truer, more likely to be lasting. 

Just before the marriage, an incident occurred that went 
near to destroy all his hopes. A few days previous to the 
event, there was an announcement in the " Times*' that the 
Duo de Lalli^re had met with a serious accident. He had 
been thrown from his horse, had fallen on his head, and was 
not expected to live. Two days later, his death was announced. 
And now some little part of the retribution that he deserved 
fell upon Alsager. He knew that by every law of right and 
honor he ought to give up Osyth and marry Viva ; had he not 
sworn to her, by every oath he considered sacred and binding, 
that if ever the blessed time arrived when he could make her 
lawfully his, she should be his wife ? nay, why swear, when no 
prospect on earth could have seemed so jo3riul ? He could not 
argue to himself that Osyth's claims were as strong, — ^that it 
would be equal treachery to give her up : he knew that if the 
duke's death came to her ears, no mortal power would persuade 
her to marry him. And his terror night and day was lest, by 
some unlucky chance, she should hear of it. But neither Osyth 
nor Riette ever read the newspaper, and the duke's name was 
quite unfamiliar to Mr. Sartoris, although he had probably 
heard it No " kind friend" volunteered the information. 

Gertrude Ryvendale saw the announcement, but was careful 
not to betray her knowledge, even to her brother-in-law. As 
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for AksagcT, he was tormented by an agony of anxiety, and 
only breathed again when the words had been spoken that 
gave his darling to him until death them should part. 

And now, having shown vice punished (in the woman) and 
virtue triumphant, should I, bring my story to a conclusion 
at this point, and wind it up with the trite and delightful 
ending of the stories of our childhood, " And so they lived 
happy ever after" ? Happy ever after I What earthly union 
in the ken of mortal man ever reached that blessed climax ? 
Ah me, my friends, there is but one bridegroom who can 
bring eternal well-being to us, and he is one from whom we 
shrink with deadly fear and trembling and loathing. It is 
be who rides the pale horse, whose face we dare not look 
upon, the waving of whose plumes strikes us with an icy 
chill ; and he is called Death. And whether etemd bliss or 
eternal woe be in his gift, who knows ? 

I have received hints lately, and notably one from my Ameri- 
can publisher, that I should do better if I infused a little more 
cheerfulness into my stories, and, above all things, if I brought 
them to a right happy and joyful conclusion. Every one is 
to be happy, marriage-bells are to peal their merry tunes, slip- 
pers and rice are to rain upon blissftil couples, the delighted 
reader is to close the book with a warm, pleasant glow at his 
heart, and a feeling that, after all, it is a very jolly world. 
And,' if I were writing for children or very young people, I 
should feel it my duty to put the bright side of life before 
them, and let them think, while they can, poor souls, that its 
paths are flowery and delightful, and that they have only to 
meet the heart that beats in unison with theirs to know Para- 
dise here below. But, my friends, my publishers, my critics, 
it seems to me that if one write at sJl, one must write what 
one feels and knows ; one must make effects follow causes ; 
and that, in a story designed to appeal to human hearts and 
experiences, one must not transgress probabilities any more 
than one must have recourse to supernatural means, so freely 
made use of in fairy-tales, such as bringing black pudding 
down the chimney at an old man's wish, or making a hero 
invisible by means of an enchanted cap. 

I have lived in the world nearly half the threescore and ten 
years allotted to humanity, and I know that grievous woes and 
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disappointments are the heritage of man, and that even those 
whom, as yet, God has not visited heavily, still know how the 
little petty carking cares of life prevent one's young ideas of 
happiness ever heing realized. One looks forward, one looks 
back, but how rarely does one say, " I am happy." 

This book is not written for young people ; and, indeed, I 
would rather they should not read it. I would have all young 
people happy and meny and full of faith and hope : youth is 
the time to enjoy. But, for my own part, I confess that a 
book which is one merry-go-round of jollity and happiness 
possesses few charms for me : the pathetic parts, the parts that 
tell of the sorrows and disappointments of life, have a iax 
greater fascination for me, because they speak to me in a lan- 
guage that I understand. And so, in spite of what I am told, 
I say, with all humility, '^ I am nothing if not natural. I 
must write as I feel, even though nine-tenths of my readers 
throw the book down unfinished, declaring that Hhere are 
quite enough troubles in life, without having one's feelings 
harrowed up by imaginary woes.' " 

But are any woes imaginary ? Can the mind of the novelist 
conceive anything more grievous than stories of real life which 
come to our ears, or meet our eyes in the newspapers, every 
day? 

Alsager was w>i happy ever afler, any more than he deserved 
to be, any more than he would have been if he had deserved 
to be. For a short time, he lived in a lover's Paradise. Osyth 
was so sweet, so good, so amiable, that it would have been 
strange indeed for any one to live with and not to love her. 
BUT, after a month or two, though his affection suffered no 
diminution, he began to find that very goodness which had so 
charmed him, a little irksome. Irksome, because it necessi- 
tated his exercising considerable control over himself, that he 
might not offend the purity and goodness of the woman in 
whose society he lived, and was to live henceforward. Now, 
Alsager was a thorough man of the world, and accustomed to 
a certain latitude in speaking. No man could more thoroughly 
have detested or avoided coarse speech, but many things per- 
mit themselves to be said in society, especially the set in which 
he had mixed, if one only knows how to say them. And it 
must certainly be ginant, after you have been married some 
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dme to a wife, to see ber blushing painfully and averting ber 
face with evident vexation when you good-humoredly regale 
ber with a bon mot that you consider perfectly inoffensive ; it 
is more than embarrassing to have her sobbing at your feet 

because you have incidentally, and very naturally, d d 

your servant for having forgotten an important item of your 
luggage. 

And although Osyth was the least censorious person in the 
world, she had lived so simple a life, and was so unaccustomed 
to the ways of men, never having mixed with any but her 
father, Sir George Desmond, and Otho, that she was constantly 
feeling hurt and shocked at Alsager^s doings and sayings, and was 
seriously afflicted by things that would not have cost a woman 
of the world a second thought. On his part. Lord Ry vendale 
was used to women of the world, — ^they always understood 
him, and he them, — and he began to find it a serious nuisance 
to be forever on his good behavior. It dawned faintly upon 
him that a saint in theory was charming, but, in practice, not 
very good company. 

When they returned to Ryvendale after the honeymoon, he 
had made an effort to be interested in her benevolent schemes ; 
but visiting his poor personally was a bore : he did not know 
what on earth to say to them, and he hated being thanked 
and blessed, as a man invariably does hate it. 

August had just commenced : he really was at his wits* end 
to think how he was going to get through the month. Ex- 
citement of some kind or other was positively necessary to 
him. In the first blush of his passion, he could have occu- 
pied some time in making love to his wife, but, devoted as 
she was to him, Osyth was not quite the easiest woman in the 
world to make love to : she lacked the " touch of earth" which, 
when united with modesty and refinement, is so fascinating to 
a man. For his punishment, Alsager began to contrast her in 
his heart, though as yet but dimly and faintly, with Viva. If 
it had not been for Eiette, that long month, with nothing to 
do, would really have bored him very much. Kiette was 
brimful of life and vivacity : she adored her brother-in-law, 
and was always delighted to fall in with his plans. He bought 
a horse for her and taught her to ride. Osyth was too timid 
to learn, but readily acquiesced in everything that gave pleasure 
to her husband and sister. 

T 26 
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There were some heavy dinners to be got throngh. Thdr 
immediate neighbors were mostly dull and pompons, — ^very 
different irom the set to which Alsager was accnstomed. He 
was fastidious about the women he lived with ; he Hked them 
to be elegant, to be beautifully dressed, to make an impression 
by their appearance and oonversation. No man had ever seen 
Viva without endorsing Alsager*s good taste by finding her 
oharming. And there was no denying the fact that Osyth 
knew and cared nothing for the advantages of dress, and that 
although she wore the costly toilets that he insisted upon, she 
was quite unable to carry them off. She always looked lady- 
like, but there was nothing to make her remarked. And 
Lord Byvendale was a man who above all things would have 
Hked to see his wife a queen of society. 

In September he had resolved to have the house ^lU, and 
to ask people who were more congenial to him than his county 
neighbors. But this only proved a source of vexation to him. 
His shooting was excellent, his dinners were unimpeachable, 
but he was perpetually harassed by the thought that his friends, 
especially the women, found it a dull house to stay in. It 
was from no lack of good will on Osyth's part ; she was at 
the greatest pains to please every one, but she had not the art 
of entertaining. She could talk to the people in her own 
county about matters of local interest, but she had nothing iu 
common with these fine ladies and gentlemen who talked a 
jargon of their own, who cared for nothing but scandal, flir- 
tation, and dress, and whol made allusions and remarks that 
put her to shame and confusion. Alsager read in his friends' 
faces that they thought his wife very good, but infernally 
stupid ; the women were unceasing in praise to him of Lady 
Ilyvendale's goodness, but in a manner that conveyed dispar- 
agement rather than admiration ; in short, he felt overwhelmed 
with failure and disappointment. Ever since he came in to 
Byvendale, he had had visions of making it the most charming 
house in the county ; he had meant his entertainments to be 
cited, and invitations to them coveted, but now he felt, vexedly, 
that everything, instead of being brilliant, had fallen fiat. As 
yet he did not blame Osyth : he only began to have an inkling 
that she was not quite the wife suited to him. 

He managed to get through the winter with shooting and 
hunting, and they paid some pleasant visits. These he coud 
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3njoy, since he had no sense of responsibility, and it was de< 
lightfVil to meet one or two pretty women who still entertained 
a r^ard for him. He was entirely guiltless of any intention 
of flirting, but a leopard could as soon change his spots, or an 
Ethiopian his skin, as Alsager drop the caressing manner and 
ezpressive glances that all his life he had been wont to bestow 
upon a pretty woman. And Osyth, who was not naturally of 
a jealous disposition, saw it with unspeakable pain, trying 
bravely the while to defend him to her own heart. She 
thought of the duchess, and began to understand some of the 
agony she must have suffered. But she had a resource that 
Viva did not possess : she had her &ith and trust in Ood : 
there was never a trial, or a pain, that she eoidd not take to 
her Father in heaven and come away from his footstool con- 
soled for. Before three months had passed, she was far more 
acutely conscious than Alsager that she was no wife for him, 
and that she would never have the influence over him she had 
believed and trusted. 

Alsager consoled himself by thinking that a season in London 
would do wonders for his wife : when she mixed ft'eely with 
the world, she would get rid of her primitive notions and 
be more like other people. She was to be presented by a 
great personage, and was in her turn to present Biette : they 
must have Biette with them, and in due course he intended to 
provide his pretty sister-in-law with a husband. Lord Fair- 
holme was the man whom he had fixed upon in his mind for 
a brother. He had asked him down once or twice to shoot, 
and the young man had seemed to admire Biette, but had not 
^ven indications of any serious intentions. Could Alsager 
have known why he was, at present, impervious to female 
charms, he would have been somewhat surprised and doubtless 
but ill pleased. 

In the summer. Lord Fairholme had taken his mother and 
sister to Switzerland. One morning, they were driving from 
Interlachen to see the ice-cave at Grindenwald. It was a 
delicious morning : the sky was one canopy of unclouded blue, 
which the tall mountains, some fertile, some barren, almost 
seemed to touch. The rapid river rushed through the valley, 
roaring as it went, and boiling round the great rocks fallen in 
its bed. The quaint-roofed bridges added to the picturesque- 
Hess of the scene. Had it not been for the gangs of childreo 
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who infested the road, preflsiog upon the tTavellers their 8traw« 
berry bunches, milk, flowers, and wood carvings with more 
than the pertinacity of London street-b^gars (when no police- 
man is within range), the drive would have been a thoroughly 
enjoyable one. 

At a steep hill Lord Fairholme got out to walk. A carriage 
was coming in the opposite direction : there was not very much 
room for it to pass, and it drew up to the edge of the bank to 
wait. As he passed, the young man glanced at the occupants. 
The color flushed to his face : he half stopped, hesitated, raised 
his hat abruptly, and passed on. 

And all this time he had fancied that he had forgotten her, 
— ^that he was cured of his infatuation. One glance at that 
fair, sad face has undeceived him. And she is free ! 

All that day, he is so absent that his mother and sister are 
at a loss to know what has come to him, and ply him with 
questions whether he has had letters containing good or bad 
news, or hazard to each other a thousand conjectures as to the 
cause of his strange mood. He goes mechanically through 
the ice-caves, which have scant interest for him, eats the r^u- 
lation lunch at the inn, and seems to have only one idea in his 
head, — which is, to get back to Interlachen with all speed. 

Who was the elderly man with her ? Was she staying at 
Interlachen? Would she leave, now she had seen him? 
Naturally she must want to forget the past and all connected 
with it, since Ryvendale had treated her so scandalously. 
Would she listen to him now ? And what would his mother 
say ? Well, that was little matter : there wb^ at this moment 
only one woman in the world for him. 

As they drove up to their hotel, the gentleman who had 
been the duchess's companion was standing at the door. 
Evidently they were in the same house. Lord Fairholme 
retired to his room : he was in a state of suppressed nervous- 
ness and excitement : he felt he must see her ; but how ? 

Dinner was over ; it was getting late ; the moon was coming 
up behind the snow mountains. Lord Fairholme went to fetch 
his cigar-case. A door on the landing opened, and he saw the 
duchess's companion come out. He half paused as he heard 
her voice. 

'* Shall you be long, Uncle Bernard ?*' And then the reply 
reached him : 
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** About half an hour, my dear." 

The jouDg man^s brain was in a whirl. Should he, dare 
he go in unannounced ? It might be his only chance of seeing 
her. Before Mr. Carlton's footsteps had died away, his resolve 
was taken. 

He turned the handle of the door : his strong young hand 
trembled as though he were palsied ; another moment, and he 
was in the room. He could see her plainly, for she stood in 
the window, and the moon fell upon her lovely face, but ha 
was in shadow, and she thought it was her uncle returned. 

" Have you forgotten something ?" she asks, in the well« 
known voice that thrills every fibre of his heart 

" Do not be frightened I" he says, hurrying forward ; *' do 
not be angry with me I" 

She is violently startled ; her heart stands still for a moment ; 
but she is not one of the women who scream, or cry out, when 
they are frightened. 

" Do not be angry with me," he repeats, coming up close 
to her. <* When we last met, I offended you. I hope you 
have forgiven me." 

" Why do you remind me of the past ?" she utters, in a 
low, trembling voice. '^ Cannot you understand how painful 
it is to me ? It is unmanly" (with rising indignation) '^ to 
force your presence upon me, at a moment when I am alone 
and unprotected." 

" Unprotected I" he echoes, in an amazed tone. " Do you 
think you want protection from me ? Why do you imagine 
I am here, except to say, now you are free, and I can say it 
honestly, all that I once said to you before ? Until to-day, I 
thought I had forgotten you ; now I know that I shall never 
love any other woman but you, as long as I live." 

Viva stands as if in a dream. Is he sincere? or is he 
covering some base thought with fair words ? She looks at 
him, and there is that in his honest, eager eyes which forbids 
her to distrust him. The impulse of her heart makes her 
stretch out her hand to him. He covers it with kisses. 

'* No," she says, essaying to draw it away ; *^ do not mis- 
understand me I there can never be anything between us : only 
I thank you for what you have said. It is very noble of you. 

*' Noble !" he says, impatiently : " do not say anything so 
absurd 1 I have never seen any woman to compare with you. 

26* 



I lore yoa from tbe bottom of m j lieait, and I Bhoold |m 
pnud to cftll joa m j wife.'' 

A feding of pleaisare steds into Yira's heart. It is sweet 
to hor, after hayii^ dnmk to the dr^ the cap of hmniliatioii, 
to haTe the tnie love of an honest man offered her. She 
raisea her sad, beantifnl ^es to his &ce. 

^ I woold not let joa make the sacrifioe, even if I coold,'* 
phe says, 9oNj. *' Yoa little know what yon ask. Bat do 
power on earth woold make me marry agun. There is bat 
one man in the w(Nrid whose wife I ooold have been, and he" 
(the hot blood dydng her che^)^ — ^^'he has made it im- 
possible." 

" Do yon distrnst all men becanse one has behaved like a 
blackgoard to yoa ?** cries the yoang miow, hotly. 

She peases for a moment, then says, slowly, — 

** I do not think men mean to be fiilse. Whoi they make 
the oaths that mislead and ddnde women, it is becaase thdr 
passion misleads and ddodes th^p , afterwards, they find it 
irksome to keep their yows, and soci^ and the world encoar- 
age them to break them. Oh, no I I think there are very few 
men base enongh wilfolly to betray the w(»naa who trusts 
them entirely.'* 

" Bat between yoa and me, who are both free," he pleads, 
eagerly, " there can be no betrayal or misonderstanding. In 
a week, or less, — ^in the veiy shortest time that it is possible, — 
only consent, and yoa shall be Lady Fairholme." 

She shakes her head. 

^ I do not thank yoa the less becaase it is impoasible," she 
says. 

And then the door opens, and Mr. Carlton comes in. It 
is no feigned surprise with which he looks from Viva to her 
Tisitor. 

" This is an oM friend, Uncle Bernard," she says, in a nat- 
ural, self-possessed voice : '* Lord Fairholme." 

After a few ftiendly words, the yoang man takes his leave. 

When he comes down in the morning, Mr. Carlton and bis 
party have left Interlachen. There is a line for him firom 
Viva: 

'' I leave to avoid you. Yon will, I know, have too much 
Hjood taste to follow me." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONVINOSD AQAINST HSB WILL. 

In tlie whirl in which he lives, it is not often that Sir Otho 
has either leisure or inclination to think. But on the night 
of his visit to Eaton Square, having put Mrs. Fairstar into 
her brougham, aRer the theatre, he, instead of going to any 
of his usual haunts, retires to his own rooms, and, lighting a 
cigar, gives way to meditation. The very sight of Biette has 
put him in mind of old times, — times almost forgotten, he 
had thought, but that come back readily enough, now he is 
willing to remember them. It was very pleasant, afler all, the 
life that seems so tame, so peaceful, so primitive, compared 
with the life he leads now. 

He sees again the quaint rectory, with its big cedar and 
old-fashioned garden, and the silvery bend of trout-stream 
lying below. He sees the rector, pacing the broad gravel 
walk, with a meditative expression on his benevolent face, as 
though he were thinking how best he should make his gospel 
sound good news in the ears of his weary, erring sheep ; he 
sees Osyth, sweetly intent upon the pleasure of others ; he 
sees Kiette, arch and bright, full of quips and pranks and 
wiles. There comes back to him, distinctly, the day on which 
Lord Ryvendale made his first appearance in church, and he 
pauses to wonder how such a man as he could have won so 
pure a heart as Osyth 's. Men cannot see other men with 
women's eyes, any more than women can understand the charm 
some of their sex have for men. Lord Ryvendale did noc 
seem to Otho a man to win a woman's love, — ^least of all, a 
good woman's. Then he thought of his talk with Riette 
under the cedar, and their walk t<^ther in the hot summer 
afternoon, and the little episode of the forget-me-nots. How 
miserable he was during the week that followed, how jealous 
of Charlie, how sulky, how divided between love and hate of 
the capricious little creature whom he had suddenly discovered 
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he adored I And tliat wretched morning, when he had pnt 
hb fiite to the test, and loet it all, and gone away, thinking 
his heart was broken, and determined to forswear the sex for 
good and aye 1 A smile cnrves Others lipe ; it would be diffi- 
cult now, he thinks, to make him take a pet at the sex ; if 
one frown, there are plenty who will smile. And that sends 
his thoughts wandering off to " Laura." Poor little woman I 
What a wretched fiite is hers, to be tied to an unappreciatiye 
brute like Fairstarl Otho had dined mth them to-night, 
before the theatre, and the husband seemed to have an inex- 
haustible iiind of sarcasm for his unhappy wife; he had 
brought out, with a Satanic pleasure, all her weak points; 
he had actually irritated her into showing temper, and her 
lovely eyes had been foil of tears, and her pretty little nose 
pink with suppressed emotion, whilst he (Otho) had been 
obliged to sit a silent spectator of this brutality, although 
there was a cut-glass decanter at his elbow. And she had 
said pathetically to him afterwards, '^ Oh, Otho ! if circum- 
stances had been different 1 if Fate had been kinder, I might 
have met you first'' {entre rums, the fair Laura is at least four 
years his senior),-" you, who are a man of heart, and who 
would have made any woman happy, even if you had found 
out she was not quite perfect.'* 

" And so I would, by Jove 1" says the young fellow to him- 
self, with a pleased throb at his heart. 

'^ But," continued Mrs. Laura, " I have thrown myself away 
upon one who" (with a little sob) " is utterly indifferent to 
me, who hates me, I believe. And now, even if I meet any 
one whom I know I could have loved, I dare not even think 
of him, because it would be wrong." 

(Poor, pathetic, little Mrs. Fairstar I no fear of her ever com- 
promising herself beyond redemption in the eyes of society I) 

And Otho, with a quick, generous beating at his heart, 
worthy a better cause, had longed to comfort and console this 
ill-treated angel, and would have been quite capable of an 
imprudence for her sake, if the distressed one had permitted 
the sacrifice. 

Somehow, although the young fellow is rather proud to be- 
lieve himself the victim of a fatal and hopeless passion, hib 
thoughts on this evening do not dwell very long upon " I/aura," 
but take themselves back to the friend and playmate of his 
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youth. He had said to himself only this very mornlDg that 
no doubt, if he were to see her now, he should be inclined to 
laugh at his infatuation. But he has seen her, and has not 
found much cause to deride his former choice. She is very 
pretty, even considered by the standard of prettiness which 
experience enables him to judge by to-day, and there is a 
freshness about her which is a great charm, apart from any 
consideration of beauty. The white dress she wore bore no 
clumsy evidence of rustic manufacture: its very simplicity 
was an art. The fit gave him an impression of ]^lise: he 
was beginning to know something about these things. Alice 
Gourtland was not half so well dressed : Eyvendale's generosity, 
possibly. How' enthusiastically she had spoken of him I and 
Otho frowns at the reminiscence. He is rather glad he is 
going to dine there on Sunday, — it is pleasant to see an old 
friend again, — but let her never flatter herself that he will 
waste his sighs upon her more. No doubt she is sorry enough 
now for having thrown away her chance of him. Lady Des- 
mond, with a town house, and two country-seats, with diamonds, 
and horses, and a " Worth" dress for every week in the year, 
to say nothing of a devoted and kind husband, such as Laura 
had justly prophesied he would make, — not many girls would 
have thought twice about accepting so unique a position. 

While Sir Otho is conducting his monologue in St. James's 
Street, two fair young damsels are engaged in a dialogue in 
Eaton Square, of which he is, if not solely, at all events the 
principal subject. 

Alice Gourtland and Riette are great friends, but even if 
they had a less d^ee of affection for each other they would 
probably have brushed out their hair in company previous to 
retiring to rest. Ladies always perform this rite, both in 
novels and out of novels ; there is some potent spell about it 
that opens their hearts and unseals their lips, and for which, 
I believe, men have no equivalent, not even their cigars. 

Riette has glorious hair, long, wavy, abundant; it is a sight 
to see her toss her little head and send the rich mass fly- 
ing backwards. I tremble to think what Mrs. Fairstar would 
have said about her. Hair is not Laura's strong point, but 
she has a clever maid, and all that is needful to supplement 
nature, so that in a drawing-room no one would guess Riette's 
superiority. She once made her husband laugh immoderately 
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by Hiying, in her little, innoceDt way (this in the early days 
of their union), *^ Do yon know, Franky dear, I really dou*t 
think mice women hare those Mrs. S. Allen's heads of hair. 
If yoa notice in piotnre-galleries, it is always Magdalens and 
those sort of women who have such enormous, unnatural 
quantities." 

And, though the gentle critic flay me alive for my " igD«v 
ranee of the commonest rules of grammar,'* I affirm that Sirs. 
Fairstar, who had received an expensive education and mixed 
in good society, said thae sort of women, and not that sort of 
women, as of course she ought to have done. 

Alice Courtland had very fair, fine silky hair, so that it 
made a veiy poor show beside Biette's, but at the present time 
there was no rivalry between the two, and both were cordially 
ready to see and acknowledge each other's good points. 
Alice's features are more regular than her Mend's ; she is 
taller, and has a &r more imposing carriage. Indeed, as Lord 
Byvendale had remarked about her, " if you wanted a wife 
for state occasions, to sit at the head of your table, to show 
off your family diamonds, and to look the part thoroughly 
well, you could not do better than choose Alice. She would 
make a capital princess, if nothing more than to smile and 
bow and look gracious were required of her. But for my 
own part," he added, '* unless I were a Turk, or the Emperor 
of China, allowed to marry several brides on one day, there 
are few women I would not rather take to wife* Fsjucj a 
honeymoon with her 1" 

Alice has more to say in private than in company, and is 
not altogether so stupid as people give her credit for being. 

^' Did you ever see any one so altered as Sir Otho ?" she 
asks her friend, the very moment the door has closed upon 
her maid. 

*' Altered?" repeats Biette, interrogatively, although she 
has been thinking of nothing, the livelong evening, but how 
handsome and manly Otho has grown. 

^^ He was quite a boy when I last saw him," proceeds 
Alice, in her leisurely way. " I did not think so very much 
of him then ; but now — I do not believe there is a hand- 
somer man in London." 

'* Not Lord Fairholme ?" asks Biette, perversely, though 
she is far from thinking him in her heart equal to Otho. 
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" Oil, no," replies Alice, decidedly. " But then Lord Fair- 
holme is fair, and I do not like fair men. But of course*' 
/with a little smile) " it is natural that you should not admire 
oir Otho as much." 

Biette feels the color mounting to her cheeks, and, with a 
rapid movement of her hand, draws a thick veil of hair before 
them, making pretence of assiduous brushing. 

^' Why should I not ?" she inquires, in a slightly exasper- 
ated tone. 

^' Oh, if two men are both handsome, and you like one very 
much and the other not particularly, why, of course you would 
give the preference to the former." 

Biette flings her hair back from her &ce, and stops with 
her brush in mid-air. She really does not know at which 
accusation to be most outraged, that of liking Lord Fair- 
holme very much, or Otho not particularly. 

'^ I not like Otho particularly I" she cries, having decided 
upon the latter charge as conveying the greater offence, ^^ when 
we were brought up like brother and sister. Why, I am de- 
voted to him 1" 

" And yet you have not seen him for nearly two years," 
remarks Alice, slyly. 

'* That is because he has never been to Helmstone since 
poor Sir George died : the associations were too painful." 

'^ Poor young man 1" says Alice, with an impenetrable face : 
« he must be verv tender-hearted." 

Biette is quite sure that Alice means something more than 
she says. 

^' If he were to ask me to become Lady Desmond, I should 
certainly accept him," continues Alice, placidly. 

'^I hope he will, then," answers Biette, but whilst the 
words are yet in her mouth, her heart smites her. She does 
not hope anything of the sort, and she remembers, with an 
uneasy feeling, how she had tried to persuade Otho to &11 in 
love with Alice. She proceeds to take a critical survey of 
her friend from behind the ambush of her locks. Alice is 
leaning meditatively back in her chair, in an uDConsciously 
statuesque pose. She reminds one of a very well executed 
Dresden figure, with her chiselled features, her pink-and- 
white complexion, her china-blue eyes, her rounded anus, 
bared to the elbow. 
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In ft Beoond Riette takes an inventoTy of aU these charmfli 
and is doleiiilly smitten by a sense of inferiority. 

« I am only a little dolly thing beside her," she says to her- 
self ; '* and what man oould possibly be so foolish as to prefer 
ftdolltoastatuer 

« I hope he will/' echoes Alice. *' Fancy a man beii^ bo 
eligible, and so handsome and nice into the bargain 1" 

" I should never care for a man for what he had," says 
Riette, feeling a little sore. 

" Bat it would not be a drawback to him to be rich, would 
it ?** asks Alice, demurely. " Oh, Riette ! I wonder how you 
oould be so silly." 

'^ What do you mean ?" cries the girl, startled. 

" Oh, I dare say you think I do not know all about it. 
Every one fancies I am stupid because I have so little to say; 
but sometimes I find out things that mamma and other clever 
people never guess at." 

" You are talking in parables, Alice," says Riette, feeling 
very uneasy. 

"Am I?" asks Miss Courtland, imperturbably. She has 
not stirred from her Dresden attitude, nor is the expression of 
her face one whit altered, except that the smile on it has deep- 
ened just a shade. 

" Well, I suppose I must expound my parable. Sir Otho, 
Otho without the Sir, then, was in love with you, and you 
behaved badly to him : that is why he has never been back to 
Helmstone." 

Riette is aghast. Certainly she never gave her friend credit 
for so much perspicacity. 

"People always consider you stupid if you do not talk 
much," continues Alice, in rather an aggrieved voice : " they 
never seem to reflect how much more time the silent ones 
have to use their eyes and ears." 

Riette gives a little shudder. If Alice is, after all, going 
to turn out clever as well as beautiful, it will be too much for 
anything, she thinks. 

" Of course any one can imagine whatever they please," 
she says, lamely and ungrammatically (it is really surpris- 
ing, when you come to think of it, how ungrammatically 
people do talk), " but that does not make it true any the 
more." 
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" No," assents the Dresden figure, and then relapses into 
silence, as though content to relinquish the discussion. 

Riette eyes her friend mistrustfully for a few minutes ; then 
she says, in a plaintive tone, — 

*^ Now, I know you think I shall never feel comfortable 
with you again." 

Alice laughs a low, soft laugh. It is most unusual for her 
to do anything more than smile, but she is developing new 
qualities every moment to-night. Riette wonders, a little 
jealously, if Otho has anything to do with it. 

" You are very flattering," says Miss Courtland, quite good- 
humoredly. " Never mind, dear ; I will forgive you if you 
will take Lord Fairholme and let me have Sir Otho." 

"People who think so much are not always sure to be 
right," replies Riette, maliciously. " Lord Fairholme has no 
more idea of marrying me than — than I have of marrying 
him, if he were to ask me." 

" Indeed ?" says Alice, in a tone of calm unbelief. 

" Yes, indeed ! and I could prove it to you, only it is a 
secret." 

" A secret ? then do not tell me. I hate secrets. I was 
never curious about anything in my life." 

" He is devoted to some one else," says Riette, quite unable 
to resist her friend's indifference : " he told me so at Ryven- 
dale. There is some mystery about it, but she is very beauti- 
ful, and he is very unhappy about it, because he says it can 
never come to anything, but he will never care for any one 
else." 

" Perhaps he only said that to make you take more interest 
in him," suggests Alice. " I do not believe in people being 
broken-hearted because they cannot marry the person they 
want to. I should say to myself, ' Well, if I cannot have 
him, there is the end of it' " 

And there is no doubt that the Dresden figure is genuinely 
expressing her feelings. 

" How cold-blooded you are I" cries Riette, with some indig- 
nation. " Now, I can perfectly understand any one being 
broken-hearted, if they could not get the person they loved." 

" Can you?" remarks Alice, yawning. " Come, dear, it is 
time we were in bed. I am sorry to be so inhospitable, but I 
must turn you out." Then, as Riette is going, she adds, 

26 
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^ Speak a good word for me to Sir Otho if you have the 
chaboe. I quite like him ; hut I shall not breflkk my heart if 
he does not see it in the same light." 

Riette does not fall asleep the instant she puts her head on 
the pillow, as is her wont. She begins by taking herself to task 
for having a kind of dog-in-the-manger feeling towards her 
friend about Otho. Of oourse she does not want him herself, 
— what an idea I and she is really fond of Alioe, but she does 
not think her quite good enough for Otho, now he has grown 
so nice and so handsome. He may fall in love with her ; there 
is no doubt she is very pretty ; and Riette sighs. She is glad 
he is coming to dine on Sunday, and hopes Lady CSourtland 
will not keep him all to herself, as she did to-day. 

It happens that, the next day. Lady Gourtland's sister comes 
to lunch. She is a widow, and spends most of her time in 
London. As talkatire as her sister, she is less discreet, and 
every now and then has to be called to order by her ladyship, 
because she will talk as though there were no young ladies 
present whose youth and modesty entitle their ears to be re- 
spected. The conversation turns upon Otho. 

" Such a pity," says Mrs. Warren, ^^ that he has taken up 
with Laura Fairstar." 

Alice and Riette eat their lunch assiduously, but their pretty 
little ears open to the widest extent. 

« What I the wife of Mr. Fairstar in the Foreign Office?" 

" Yes : people always protest there is no harm in her, be- 
cause she puts on such innocent, babyish ways ; but I should 
be sorry for either of my boys to have anything to do with 
her." 

" And you don't mean to say that Otho has fallen in love 
with her ?" cries Lady Courtland, her curiosity getting tho 
better of her discretion. 

" Head over ears : he is a perfect slave to her, — always with 
her, morning, noon, and night." 

^^ But what does the husband say ?" 

Mrs. Warren shrugs her shoulders expressively. 

*' Oh, I suppose he is one of the wise men who do not care 
to see too much." 

Riette's heart throbs with indignation. She does not be- 
lieve for an instant that Otho could be so wicked as to like a 
married woman : it is all an invention of this odious, scan- 
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dalous Mrs. Warren, whom she disliked before, and detests 
now. 

Lady Courtland thinks it time to change the subject, and 
the two girls make their escape as soon as lunch is over. 

'' Alice i" cries Riette, in hot indignation, the moment they 
are alone, ^' do you believe a word that your aunt said about 
Otho?" 

<' H'm I" says Alice, pinching her lips together. This is 
her third season. 

"What!" exclaims Kiette; "you believe he could be so 
wicked, so horrid 1" 

"Certainly things never lose by carrying," observes Miss 
Courtland, sententiously, " especially with Aunt Margaret. But 
I know Mrs. Fairstar flirts, because I have seen her. She geta 
more attention paid her than most girls. It is a great shame." 

" I won't believe it of Otho unless I see it with my own 
eyes," says Biette, with immense vivacity. "If it is true, he 
would not be worthy a thought." 

" I don't know," remarks Alice, reflectively. " It is better 
than if he were in love with a girl. At all events, he cannot 
marry Mrs. Fairstar." 

" If it is true, I shall never like him again, — never 1" ezp 
claims Kiette, emphatically. 

That very aflernoon, as they drive through the Park on 
tneir way to Queen's Gate, where Mrs. Warren lives, the two 
girls simultaneously catch sight of Sir Otho. 

He is leaning across the rails, talking eagerly to a pretty, 
fair woman in a well-appointed victoria. He is saying a great 
deal with both lips and eyes, and is far too much engrossed to 
remark the Courtland barouche or its occupants. 

Alice smiles serenely; Riette feels the color mounting to 
her cheeks ; she is conscious of a painful sensation that she is 
unable to define. 

"There!" exclaims Mrs. Warren, triumphantly, to her 
sister. "Did I not tell you so? Another time you will 
believe me, perhaps." 

" Is that Mrs. Fairstar ?" asks Lady Courtland. 

" Yes, that is the fair Laura." 

" I have no patience with married women forgetting them- 
selves in that way," remarks Lady Courtland, crossly. She is 
not a match-maker, but it has certainly occurred to her^ since 
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Testerdaj, ihat it would be very nice if Sir Otho were to fiJl 
in loYe with Alice. 

When thej retum from depositing Mrs. Warren, the victo- 
ria b still in the same place. Otho, apparently finding the 
railing? an obstacle, has put himself the other side of them, 
and is now standing with one foot on the step of the carriage, 
supporting his elbow against the hood. This time he sees 
the Courtlands, and ducks his hat to them with a pleasant 
smile. It is quite evident that he is unconscious of commit- 
ting any enormity. 

Lady Courtland and her daughter smilingly retum his 
salute, but Riette, with a hot blush on her indignant face, 
looks the other way. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

PELION ON OSSA. 



Sib Otho has a distinct feeling of pleasure as his brougham 
stops at the door of No. — , Eaton Square, on the Sunday 
evening. In spite of Mrs. Fairstar, he has been thinking a 
good deal about Riette the last two or three days, and longing 
to have a chat with her about the dear old times, — ^the pleasant 
part of them, at least. 

He is not a little surprised when, on entering the drawing- 
room, the young lady gives him the coolest of greetings, and 
turns again immediately to Lord Fairholme, who is standing 
beside her. Otho is not in the habit of being snubbed ; and 
what possible motive can Riette have for such behavior to him? 
He is far from connecting it with Mrs. Fairstar. In the first 
place, he is not conscious of any sense of guilt with regard to 
that lady, and in the second, he has no idea that Riette can 
even have heard her name. With a justly irritated feeling, 
he turns from her, and devotes himself entirely to Miss Court- 
land for the remainder of the evening. She receives his at- 
tentions in a very different manner, — smiles upon him, and 
exerts her small conversational powers to the uttermost ; and, 
as Otho has plenty to say, they really get on admirably. 
Riette watches them furtively from time to time, her heart 
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Rwelling witli indignation. It is very wrong of Alice, she 
thinks, to encourage and seem so pleased by his attentions, 
when she knows how culpable he is with regard to Mrs. Fair- 
star. Every girl of spirit ought to show, by her behavior to him| 
what she thinks of such conduct. I am airaid that if poor 
little Riette's heart could be analyzed there would be found, 
over and above her righteous indignation, a decided feeling 
of jealousy. She would not have admitted it for the world, 
and was quite certain that night, when she bade her friend 
a cool good-night, and declined the hair-brushing stance, under 
pretext of fatigue, that all she felt was regret at Alice's want 
of self-respect in sharing Otho's attentions with a person like 
Mrs. Fairstar. 

Otho, on his part, was extremely ill pleased at Riette*s vi- 
vacity and familiarity with Lord Fairholme. He declared to 
himself that she was positively throwing herself at the fellow's 
head, and that he was really quite sorry to see such a sweet, 
modest little creature as she used to be, developed into an un- 
blushing coquette. Each was so indignant with the other 
that they positively glared at each other as they said good- 
night. Riette would hardly give her hand ; Otho seemed 
scarcely to care to take it : between them they nearly dropped 
it 

Sir Otho sent away his brougham and walked home, abusing 
Biette all the way he went. Biette, as we have seen, turned 
her back upon Alice and idndictively brushed her hair alone, 
feeling now and then as if her own head were Otho's, and 
punishing it accordingly. 

How nice Lord Fairholme was I she almost wished he had 
not that unhappy attachment ; really, Alice was a girl without 
a grain of spirit, — no doubt she would marry Otho if he asked 
her, a thing quite impossible for a right-minded girl to con- 
template ; and as for Otho (with exasperation), his effrontery 
was too audacious : oh, how different he was from the nicey 
dear Otho of former days, whom she had been so fond of I He 
may be handsomer, no doubt he is, but what are looks in com- 
parison with other nobler qualities? Thus Miss Eiette, in 
angry judgment. I believe she shed a few tears, solely of 
sisterly grief, at ihe falling off in Otho. 

Two davs later, the Courdand party were at the Opera. 
Who should come into tJie box immediately &cing them but 
U 26* 
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Mn. Fairetar? — Mrs. Fairatar, looking ezoeedingly pretty, at- 
tired all in white, and cavaliered by Otho. True, there was 
another lady of the party, but, by the manner in which, from 
the Teiy first moment, she riveted her attention upon the 
stage, it was perfectly dear what was the object of her pref^ 
ence. 

Sir Otho did not at first see the Gourtlands, but, had he 
done so, it is extremely improbable that he would have n^- 
lected any of his wonted attentions to the fair Laura, would 
have uncloaked her less carefully, or been less solicitous about 
her footstool and her glasses. 

Lady Courtland, her daughter, and Riette sat in front of the 
box ; Sir John and Lord Kyvendale were behind them ; Lord 
Fairholme was expected. I^dy Courtland, not a match-maker 
for her own daughters, was very kind and thoughtful about 
other girls, and seeing Lord Fairholme take evident pleasure 
in Riette's sodety, was constantly giving him opportunities of 
meeting her. And the young man, finding something very 
' fresh and charming about the wild country rose, and having 
satisfied his sense of honor by confiding his hopeless passion 
for another to her, was always glad to be in her company. 

Riette willed not to look in the direction of Otho and Mrs. 
Fairstar, but there was something stronger than her will 
which might perhaps be put down to the law of attraction. 
She could not help seeing jealously that the fair head was far 
more often turned away from the stage than towards it, and 
that Otho himself seemed to pay no attention whatever to the 
performance. The proximity of the white sleeve to the black 
one outraged her sense of propriety : once she could almost 
have sworn to seeing a well- shaped, manly hand steal towards 
a little, white, jewelled, ungloved one. 

At the end of the first act, two or three men entered the 
box, and Otho came round to visit the Courtlands. Having 
had a good many things to think of, he had almost forgotten 
his grudge against Riette. Not so the young lady. She had 
had leisure for reflection, and her wrath had lost nothing by 
nursing. Result, mime jeu, Otho advances, smiling cordially ; 
Riette receives him with a happy mixture of coldness, defiance, 
contempt : angry passions rise again in both hearts. ^ If Riette 
had not refus^ him, if she had ever shown anything but in- 
diflference to him, he might have put down her behavior to- 
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night to jealousy of Mrs. Fdrstar ; but he had not the &intest 
idea that she had any regard for him, not even a glimmer of 
the sisterly affection she had once given him. Poor fellow I 
how on earth was he to know what the capricious little damsel 
did not know herself yet, — that she was falling violently, de^ 
perately, miserably in love with him ? 

Again Otho falls back on Alice ; again Alice receives his 
advances with open arms. Sunny, sweet-tempered Eiette 
hardly knows which of the trio to be most furions with, Otho^ 
Alice, or Mrs. Fairstar. She is beginning to take Love's fever 
very badly. When Otho has left the box without offering to 
shake her by the hand, tears positively come to her eyes. 

Mrs. Furstar, although she has seemed to be engrossed in 
conversation with her visitors, has not failed to make herself 
acquainted with Otho*s movements. Like most women of her 
calibre, whilst claiming unbounded freedom for herself, she ex- 
acts unswerving fidelity from her slaves, and though she is far 
too clever to let the victim's chain gall him, she has her own 
way of drawing it tighter round him when he crawls a little 
too far away. When Otho returns to her at the commence- 
ment of the second act, she asks him, smilingly, who those 
pretty girls are to whom he has been talking. 

"They are pretty, aren't they?" he says, looking rather 
eagerly across the house, and not giving her question a direct 
answer. " Which do you think the prettier ?" 

Mrs. Fairstar surveys them with her glass from behind the 
curtain. She will not commit herself to a reply until she 
knows whether Otho has a preference for either. If he has, 
she will decide against that one. 

" Are they sisters ?" she asks. " They are not at all alike.'* 

" Oh, no 1 no relation. The very fair one is Miss Court- 
land ; the other is Riette ; you have heard me speak of her, — 
we were brought up together. Ryvendale married her sister." 

"Oh 1" utters Laura, with a depreciating accent ; " a clergy * 
man's daughter, I have heard. Rather a poor match for him, 
was it not ?" 

" She was a great deal too good for him, I know that," sayH 
Otho, a little sharply for him. 

" Ah, yes I" (indifferently). " And that is her sister ? 1b 
she nice ?" 

Otho wants nothing better than to expound his grievanoOi 
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and, with that extraordinary want of tact which, as a ndei 
charaoteriicB his sex, is only too ready and willing to make 
Mrs. Fairstar his confidante. 

« She used to be nice, — awfully nice," he says, eagerly. '< I 
don't mind telling you, I was desperately in love with her, 
and she threw me over for a firiend of mine." 

'* Threw you owr ! — that girir says Laura, with the most 
accented surprise. *' My dear Otho, you are joking 1" 

From that moment she detests Biette. Otho is pleased ; he 
likes to be appreciated, and he certainly has wondered very 
much himself at Riette's want of taste. 

'* I was awfully cut up about it," he proceeds, weakly fancy- 
ing hb auditor interested and sympathetic. " I have never 
seen her since until last week, when I met her unexpectedly 
at the Courtlands'. And I cannot think what on earth has 
come to her. She will hardly speak to me, and treats me as 
if I had behaved badly to her, instead of she to me. Fair- 
holme seems to be always with her," adds Otho, in an aggrieved 
tone; " but that is no reason why she shouldn't have a civil 
word for me." 

'* I suppose your uncle was alive when she refused you," 
suggests Laura, unintentionally displaying the cloven foot. 

^^ Oh, it wasn't that," answers Otho. " She isn't the least 
bit mercenary. The man she threw me over for hadn't a six- 
pence. She was the sweetest, dearest little thing you ever 
saw. I always meant to marry her when she was old enough." 

Mrs. Fairstar is not at all delighted by Otho's confidences ; 
she feels personally aggrieved that he can speak of any other 
woman flatteringly in her presence. For the moment she 
positively dislikes him. 

'* And you are still in love with her?" she says, looking 
eearchingly at him. 

<< Well, no 1" he answers, hesitating ; " but I suppose I shall 
have to marry some day, and" (with emphasis) ^' I shall never 
care so much for any girl again." 

Laura is a clever actress. She withdraws gently behind the 
curtain, and Otho sees that her lips are quivering, and that 
there are tears in her eyes. 

'* What is it ?" he whispers, eagerly, and I am afraid ha 
adds some endearing epithet. 

''It b nothing," she murmurs, becoming more a^tated. 
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The curtain shelters her from the house, and she knows that 
her companion will not look round. '' It is very foolish, very 
wrong, very vncked of me to mind your liking any one else. 
I can't help it ; I will try to get over it ; of course you will 
eare for some one, of course you will marry, and" (with a 
little gasp) " I hope you will be very, very happy, — as happy 
as you deserve." 

Otho b young and impetuous and warm-blooded, therefore 
I shall certainly not chronicle nis reply. Suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Fairstar produced the effect she intended, and that Riette 
had very little share of his thoughts for tlie rest of that 
evening. 

Fate had evidently determined to make Mrs. Fairstar a 
thorn in Biette's side; she was constantly meeting her in 
company with Otho, and it seemed to take all zest and enjoy* 
ment out of the season to which she had so eagerly looked 
forward. If only poor dear Osie had been in town, she would 
have been able to talk seriously to Otho and point out to him 
the error of his ways (for Biette persuaded herself that it 
was entirely sorrow for his cast-away condition that made her 
feel as she did towards him). Sometimes when she had not 
seen him for a day or two, her tender little heart melted 
towards him, but the moment he reappeared on the scene her 
pride took arms again, and she treated him worse than ever. 
Nothing would have induced her to mention Mrs. Fairstar to 
him, — ^that would be most immodest, most unmaidenly, she 
thought, — but, if he were not lost to all sense of shame, he 
ought to guess why she treated him so coolly. 

Otho, for his part, could not keep away from her, in spite 
of her persistent snubs and Mrs. Fairstar's growing ascendency 
over him ; he constantly joined the two girls in the Bow, or 
went out of his way to meet them. He gave the Oourtland 
party a great breakfast at his rooms, and a dinner at Bich- 
mond, but he always fell to Alice, and could scarcely get a 
word out of Biette. He was becoming exasperated, and was 
determined to know the reason of her behavior. Was it pos- 
sible that she fancied he had anything to do with Charlie's 
infamous behavior to her ? So he characterized it now. 

The two girls grew more affectionate, but less confidential. 
Otho's name was scarcely ever mentioned between them. 
Alice was secretly afraid Uiat Biette cared for him, and she 
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had made np her mind that, if she ever married at aU, and 
Sir Otho asked her, she would certainly be Lady Desmond. 
Bat the Dresden figure did not lose a hairVbreadth of con- 
tour from the effects of the tender passion, nor did it take 
from her excellent appetite. Riette, on the contrary, was get- 
ting thin, as Lord Ryvendale did not fail to remark when he 
came up to London. He was constantly backwards and for- 
wards from the Court; a sense of propriety forbade his leaving 
Osyth for more than a few days at a time in the precarious 
state of her health, but he found his home deadly dulL Since 
the accident, she had been in a nervous, wretched state, terri- 
fied at the least noise and suffering intensely at times. She 
scarcely moved from the sofa. But she was as patient as an 
angel,---always received Alsi^r with a smile, and tried hard 
to be cheerful and to suppress her nervous terrors in his pres- 
ence. She urged him to leave her, — ^to go to London and 
amuse himself: when he left her she smiled, when he returned 
she smiled. How could he tell that she was broken-hearted 
when he went away, and a prey to maddening fears lest she 
should never see him again ? He told himself, with secret 
irritation, that she was a cold-blooded woman, — that saints 
were charming in theory, but too good for every-day life ; he 
missed Viva's passionate love that could not bear him to be 
absent from her a day, and contrasted the two women to 
Osyth^s disadvantage. He judged by appearances, and did 
not know that the most demonstrative love is not in all cases 
the deepest 

Now he looked forward to another interest Marrij^e in 
itself was a delusion and a snare ; he might have known that 
from the experience of his friends ; but who ever learns life's 
lessons by vicarious experience ? Every man thinks once in 
his life that his lot is going to be different from that of other 
men. The most extraordinary part of the delusion is how 
men and women, previous to marriage, imagine they have the 
same tastes, the same opinions, the same sympathies, but no 
sooner is the knot tied than they see themselves as they really 
are, diametrically opposed in almost every wish and thought 
Are the men fools and the women hypocrites, or vice versa f 
or is it a mutual delusion in which both parties are guilt- 
less? 

At all events, thought Alsager, there was one consolation 
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to be got out of marriage, and that was the hope of haying 
children, — ^to live over again in them. When you are weary 
and world-worn, when you have eaten of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil and paid the penalty, when you no 
longer hope or care for anything for yourself, when you have 
given up ambition, when you have ceased to believe in the 
power of a woman to make earth heaven, then it is good to 
nave children, to see them bright and joyous and full of hope, 
as once you were, and to help them, if you can, to make a 
better thing of life than you have done. 

That, Alsager decided, was the only pleasure and promise 
left to him ; and that hope he had cherished most ardently up 
to the time of the terrible accident. He was assured that all 
might still be well, but he expected nothing but disappoint- 
ment now. And disappointment in that direction would be 
most grievous to him. He was perpetually haunted by the 
thought of the lovely child who could never call him father — 
whom he would probably never see again, nor recognize if he 
did see him. For he conjectured that Viva had probably 
gone abroad with the intention of remaining there. Con- 
stantly he dreamed of her, and, in his dreams, she was always 
beautiful and fair and gracious as when he first knew her and 
she had taken so strong a hold of his heart. Selfishly, for his 
own sake, he had left her ; he had pursued the phantom of a 
happy ftiture ; he had not cared what her sufferings might be. 
And now he was being punished by his own hand. He was 
still fond of Osyth, he had an immense respect for her, but he 
was forced to confess himself bitterly disappointed in his mar- 
riage. He had sought repose and only found dulness : what a 
fool he must have been to think a tame country existence 
could ever content him aflber a life of perpetual incident and 
emotion I 

Osyth did not know exactly what was passing in his mind, 
but she knew that he was disappointed, and blamed herself 
for having yielded to his passionate entreaties. She wondered 
now how she had presumed to think that she, so unversed in 
the world's ways, could be strong enough to change the life, 
th/B very modes of thought, of a man like Alsager: even 
Kiette, she felt, had far more influence over him, and knew 
better how to please him than she did. But she loved him 
with all her heart, loved him well enough to do or suffer any- 
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UiiDg for hb aake, loved him as Viva had loved him, as women 
do love some men, — Gk>d alone knows why 1 

It was a severe trial to Osjth that she was nnable to spend 
the season in London, — not, we may be sure, for her own sake, 
but beoause Alsager and Biette had been so bent upon it 
When her husband was away, her father came regularly every 
afternoon to dine and spend the evenmg with her. Some- 
times she was too ill even to see him. If not, he would tell 
her about her poor, and they would make plans together for 
some one's benefit Gtx)d actions were the food their kind 
hearts lived upon, and now Osyth had not only the will but 
the power to help, for Alsager was thoroughly liberal. I fancy 
that quality is as a rule possessed by men who have great in- 
fluence over women, though there are plenty of generous, 
open-handed men who, as fiir as I know, no woman ever cared 
two straws about 

The rector was very lonely without his children. He missed 
Biette even more than her sister. Osyth might be in the 
house without your knowing it, except from an all-pervading 
sense of comfort, but you would sorely have missed Riette's 
ringing laughter, her bright face, her merry talk. The rector 
would not have admitted that he loved one better than the 
other, — ^in his heart, I think Osyth*s virtues balanced fairly 
with Biette's brightness, — ^but he missed his younger darling 
more. The sun did not seem to shine so genially when she 
was not there ; the strawberries had less flavor now she no 
longer prepared them ; and the rector b^n, for the first time, 
to Uiink that Helmstone was a dull, out-of-the-way place, after 
all. 



CHAPTEB XXXn. 

MRS. FAIBSTAB'S MANCEUVRE. 

Mrs. Fairstar has not the smallest intention of lettmg 
Sir Otho escape from her clutches at present She will replace 
him when she can, for once a man has confided to her that he 
has an attachment for another woman, she no longer feels secure 
of nor takes any further interest in him. But he will not be 
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easy to replace. She may find other men rich and generous, 
but will they be satisfied with as little return as Otho ? will 
they have the same chivalrous regard for her ? will they think 
it enough honor to be flattered, and made use of, by a pretty 
woman? 

She knows enough of young men to be aware that there are 
not many of Otho*s age nowadays who share his respect for 
her sex, but then they have probably not been brought up 
with such girls as Osyth and Eiette. Young men are very 
much what their mothers and sisters first make them, and later 
the women whom they love and with whom they associate. 
If a youth spends his early life in the society of pure, good 
women, no matter what his experiences in afler-life, he will 
always retain a certain amount of love and respect for the 
sex. 

Mrs. Fairstar reaped considerable benefit from the influence 
that the two young girls had left on Otho's mind. He was 
devoted, and he was not extgeani. 

From the moment of his confession, she has hated Eiette. 
That a girl who was not a beauty and ''no one in particular*' 
should have refused such a match as Otho, and have the 
chance (as she supposed) of being Lady Fairholme, was too 
exasperating ! Mrs^ Fairstar, having been '' no one in par- 
ticular" herself, had that bitter and intense dislike to seeing 
any one in the same position advance in the world that is 
common to women of her class. It so happened that she was 
two or three times thrown into the Courtlands* company when 
Otho was with her. She was not long in discovering Riette's 
secret, and from that moment laid herself out to enrage her 
more against Otho. Fortune soon gave her a brilliant oppor- 
tunity. For the first time that season, the Courtlands and 
Otho were to meet at a ball given by a Southshire magnate. 
Riette had so far relented as to promise Otho a waltz, and, in 
her heart, was looking forward to it with a great deal of eager 
ness. She did not know that Mrs. Fairstar was to be a guest 
also. 

The evening arrives. Riette is dressed betimes : her mir 
ror has paid her a great compliment, and she is waiting, in a 
tremor of nervous excitement, for the carriage. Two lovely 
bouquets, a delicate attention from Sir Otho, have been rapt- 
urously received by the two girls, and both are looking for 
o 27 
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wtrd to the ball as their temperameDts dictate, — Riette with 
excited delight, Alice with calm but pleasurable aDticipation. 

*' For once we shall escape that horrid Mrs. Fairstar, I hope,'* 
the latter remarks to Riette. 

^^ Oh 1 you think her horrid, do you?" returns her firiend. 

*'Only as far as Sir Otho is concerned," replies Alice, 
tranquilly. " Otherwise, she seems very nice and pretty." 

They have entered the ball-room. Riette is radiant with 
delight : the flowers, the music, the light, captivate her senses ; 
she treads on air. A Southshire acquaintance invites her for 
the first dance : in the midst of it, she sees Otho enter the 
room. He is looking very handsome and in the best of 
spirits: the girl's heart beats with pleasure at the thought 
that she is going to dance the next dance with him. She is 
very glad that, for once, her affection for him had got the 
better of her pride, and that she had consented to dance with 
him. 

He has claimed her, is bending down to her and whisper- 
ing,— 

" Riette, you look positively lovely." 

She smiles back in his face, genuinely happy at his praise. 

'^ Do you think so ?" she says, shyly. 

Now, if Fate would have kindly interfered to give Mrs. 
Fairstar a bilious attack, or a red spot on her pretty nose, or 
in any way to have kept her away from this ball, I can see 
clearly what would have happened. Otho and Riette would 
have danced together, the music would have crept into their 
veins and intoxicated their young blood, their eyes would 
have met in mutual delight and confidence, and Love would 
have kindled a blazing fire in their hearts in less than no 
time. Otho would have led Riette into that dimly-lighted 
recess on the stairs, he would have said to her, ^* My darling, 
I love you more than ever. Do not be hard-hearted I — ^tell 
me that you will try to care for me," and Riette, dazzled, and 
all her pride undone by the witchery of the hour and the sur- 
roundings, would have confessed, " My heart is yours. I care 
for you far more than I ever did for Charlie. Only promise 
me one thing, — ^to give up that horrid woman, and never to 
speak to her again." 

Otho would have promised on the spot. And then, if there 
bad been no curious eyes within range, he 
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However, tbis is only what might have happened. What 
actaally does happen is as follows : 

At the very moment that Biette raises her tnithfiil, happy 
eyes to Otho's, and says, shyly, "Do you think so?" Mrs. 
Fairstar, like a bad fairy, but looking the image of a good 
one, all in soft clouds of white, and decked with pearls and 
diamonds, enters the room and intercepts the lovers' glances. 
The music is just commencing : another moment, and Otho'a 
arm will be round Kiette's waist. 

But, before it gets there, Mrs. Fairstar is behind him, and 
whispers, — 

« Otho !" 

It is not such a whisper but that Riette catches it, as Mrs. 
Fairstar fully intends she shall. In a moment her face is 
aflame, her heart gives a great angry throb, and she relaxes 
her confiding pressure on Otho's arm. The young man turns : 
he really wishes the fair Laura elsewhere for the moment, but 
he is always courteous to a woman. 

" Otho, I mnst speak to you at once. Make some excuse^ 
and get rid of your partner." 

And, whilst Otho, thoroughly bewildered, knows not what 
to say or do, Riette snatches her hand from his arm, and flies 
to Lord Fairholme, who happens to have just come in, and is 
standing in the doorway close by. 

" Take me out for a minute 1" she pants. " I am so hot." 

And she has, indeed, such a flushed, excited look, that Lord 
Fairholme waits to ask no questions, but complies instantly 
with her request, and conducts her to that very recess where, 
later in the evening, if I had had my own way, Otho should 
have poured his declaration into her willing little pink ear. 

" Oh, how glad I am I saw you 1" she gasps, as he sits down 
beside her, having vainly begged her to let him get her water, 
or an ice, or champagne, or something. 

" Why, what has happened ?" he asks, in a kind, friendly tone, 
for he is very fond of this pretty, innocent little country-girl. 

" I have been so insulted," she says, hardly able to refrain 
from crying. 

'^ Insulted 1" he echoes, a sudden warmth stirring his veins, 
as he feels that he may have to knock some man down, or 
horsewhip him, before the night is over. ^* Why, surely, I 
thought I saw you with Desmond " 
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^ That dreadAd woman I*' gasps Riette. 

Lord Fairholme breathes again, and smiles. 

*< A woman ?" he says. *< Why, what can a woman possibfy 
have said or done to you in a ball-room ?'* 

Riette is in urgent need of a oonfidant, and has not Lord 
Fairholme told her aU about his troubles ? So, breathlessly, 
she PomrB out the terrible narrative : 

** We were just going to begin — she came up behind him — 
the called him Otho^ and told him he was to get rid of me, 
and that she must speak to him at once.*' 

Lord Fairholme can hardly repress a smile. The most 
fearful enormity oould not have been related in a more thrilling 
tone, with a more horrified emphasis. 

He can give a tolerably good guess who $he is, and he forms 
the impression that this pretty little girl must be very far 
gone about young Desmond to be so upset at such a tnfling 
matter. 

'< Perhaps it is really something veiy important,'* he says, 
soothingly, ^ and, of course, she did not mean you to hear. 
And is it such a dreadful enormity for a lady to call a man 
by his Christian name ?" 

Riette looks up at him with solemn, wide-open eyes, and 
says, in an impressive voice,— 

" But she is married" 

Lord Fairholme cannot for the life of him help laughing. 

^' What will you think of me when I tell you that several 
married women call mo George ?*' 

'< But they knew you before they married ?" says Riette. 

" Perhaps that alters the case," returns Lord Fairholme, 
not wishing to enter into particulars. "And so then you fled 
and left poor Desmond. I don't quite see how he is to blame." 

*^ But I do," utters Riette, pressing her lips together. '^ Now, 
vnU you do something for me?" (looking beseechingly at 
him). 

" Of course I will, if it is not to shoot Desmond or take the 
lady to task for her behavior." 

"You won't think me bold?" she asks, hesdtadng and 
blushing. 

" That I am sure I shall not," he answers, heartily. 

" This waltz is not over. Gome and finish it with me.'* 

He jumps up with alacrity. A minute later, they are fly- 
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ing together over the polished boards, and for one happj mo* 
ment Riette forgets her wrongs. But as the music ceases, 
they come back to her with redoubled intensity. 

Otho is standing in the doorway waiting for her. Had her 
companion been any other man than Lord Fairholme, he could 
have made his apologies and excuses with the best grace in 
die world, but now he is annoyed, and his manner is very stiff. 

'^ May I have tb.e honor of a moment*s conversation with 
you, Miss Sartoris ?" he says, as she passes. 

Riette draws herself up and clings to Lord Fairholme's arm 
as though she were about to be torn from him by force. 

^'No I'' she says, and that is the only word she vouchsafefl 
him. 

Otho is ftirious. To be treated in this manner before his 
rival, as he believes Lord Fairholme to be, — ^it is too bad I 
No doubt the other man is triumphing in his discomfiture. 

Otho is completely ignorant of Riette's feeling about Mrs. 
Fairstar : in his incQgnation and jealousy, he chooses to im- 
agine that she had been only too glad to throw him over, io 
order to dance with Lord Fairholme. 

^' Really," says the latter to Riette, as they traverse the 
corridor, '^ I think you are too hard on Desmond. He could 
not help the lady making the request. It is not as if he had 
left you standing there iJone and gone off with her. I really 
don't see how he is to blame in any way." 

" Don't you ?" remarks Riette, significantly. " Well, nevei 
mind : we will not talk about him any more." 

'' But I want to talk a little more about him," says the 
young man, kindly. '* Let us sit down here. Do you know" 
(very gravely), " I have heard of people spoiling all their lives 
by talung foolish fancies into their heads and acting upon 
them ? Desmond is a very good fellow ; you are old friends, 
I know : why on earth should you quarrel with him for such 
a silly thing?" 

'^ I have known him all my life," says Riette, almost ready 
to cry, ^' and I would not have believed it of him." 

"Believed what?" 

" That he could be so wicked," answers Riette, averting her 
fiu)e. 

« Wicked, my dear child ? What on earth do you mean ?** 

^ If it were any girl, I should bo delighted: there is nothing 

27* 
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I should like bo mnch as to see Him happily married : we an 
all devoted to him," says Riette, talking yery &st, and not 
adhering quite strictly to the trath ; " but to be in love with 
some one who is married, it is too dreadful, too horrible to 
think of." 

Lord Fairholme is rather at a loss. It won't do to make 
light of a flirtation with a mairied woman to an innocent 
young ^, and, if report speak truly, Sir Otho has been car- 
rying on a pretty strong flirtation with the fair dame in ques- 
tion. No, he certainly must not tell her that such things go 
on every day and no one thinks a pin the worse (of the man, 
at all events), as long as there is no eselandre. He knows 
nothing of Sir Otho having wanted to marry Riette, and, if 
he has no serious thought of her, it would be a pity to foster 
false hopes in the giri*s heart His only course is to defend 
Otho against the supposition of being in love with Mrs. Fair- 
star. 

^ In love 1*' he repeats, afW a short pause : ^' that is a very 
strong term for the attentions of a man to a lady." 

'^ Attentions 1" she echoes, scornfully. " Does a man go 
everywhere with any one? is he always at her beck and 
call ? does he look at her and whisper to her as a man does 
when he is engaged to a girl ? and is that only ordinary at- 
tention ? Look there !" she whispers, suddenly dropping her 
voice. 

At this unlucky moment, Mrs. Fairstar enters, leaning upon 
Otho's arm. She is looking up in his fiice, and there is, cer- 
tainly, considerable expression in his eyes as he retum^ the 
glance. A tyro might easily be forgiven for thinking him 
very much in love with her, although Lord Fairholme does 
not jump to that conclusion. It has happened to him, before 
now, to say a great deal more with his eyes and lips to a pretty 
woman than his heart would have liked to be responsible for. 

The two couples have seen each other, and three of the four 
immediately b^n to act for each other's benefit. Laura de- 
sires to inflame the would-be lovers against each other; Otho 
is determined to show Riette that he can console himself for 
her bad behavior ; and Riette is anxious to seem to ignore 
even his presence. Any one who had not the advantage of 
being able to read her poor mortified disappointed little heart 
might really accuse her of flirting with Lord Fairholme. 
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** Let us go," she says, shortly, to her companion ; and Lo 
makes no effort to detain her, thinking that Mrs. Fairstar's 
osiUades are not a very improving spectacle for her. 

" Stay," he says : '' you have forgotten your bouquet." 

" Thanks, I do not want it," she answers, tossing it back 
on the seat. For has not Mrs. Fairstar the counterpart of it, 
only costlier, more beautiful ? That it is so, is no fault of 
poor Otho : he has paid the same for all three, but the bou- 
quetier, being a man of the world, has elected to send the 
choicest to the married lady. 

"You won't surely leave it?" says Lord Fairholmo, not 
understanding this little bit of caprice. 

" I don't like the smell : it makes my head ache," she re- 
plies. (Oh ! naughty, naughty little Biette I) 

When they are gone, Mrs. Fairstar turns, with well-feigned 
penitence, to Otho. 

" I am so dreadfully sorry 1" she says ; " I am afraid your 
pretty firiend is angry with you. I did not see with whom 
you were dancing. Oh, I do hope she did not hear what I 
said I" 

" What does it matter ?" answers Otho, impatiently. " If 
ehe is so ill-tempered and so easily put out, she is not worth 
troubling one's head about." 

" Perhaps she was not really angry," says Laura, soothingly, 
'* Perhaps she only threw the bouquet away, thinking to please 
Lord Fairholme." 

She has tipped her arrow well this time. 

" I won't trouble her with any more, at all events," he 
returns, with exasperation. 

And, lest she should repent and return for it, he goes over 
to the couch where the bouquet lies, and vindictively pulls it 
limb from limb, whilst Laura watches him with stealthy pleas- 
ure and purrs out soft remonstrances during the operation. 

" I shall never forgive myself, never," she says, pathetically, 
'^ if I have been the cause, the most innocent cause, of sowing 
dissension between you and a girl you really care for. What 
can I do ? If I could only explain to her ; but how could a 
young, innocent creature like that understand my unhappy 
situation ? No doubt her views of marriage are all rose-colored, 
like mine" (with a great sigh) " used to be. I would do any- 
thing, only, don't you understand, my dear boy, where the 
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diffioolty is ? If she cares for Lord Fairholme, my hinting 
ftDjthing about you would only make you look small ; and" 
(with great energy) ** nothing in the world would make me 
do that'* 

*' Let him have her T* exclaims Otho, irritably. ^' She is 
a bom flirt She treated me shameAilly once before, and Fll 
be hanged if she shall have the chance again." 

'* I suppose there must be something in it," remarks Laura, 
reflectivdy, *' or she would hardly have fled to him in that 
wild sort of manner. It was a very fn'ononcie thing to do in 
so public a place." 

" Very," replies Otho, with bitter sarcasm. << I certainty 
never thought a time would come when she would have flown 
from me to another man for protection." 

He is talking himself gradually into a rage, and rather losing 
sight of facts. 

'^ It was silly of her," says Laura. " But I dare say it 
pleased Lord Fairholme." 

She continues to harp well upon this string, being thoroughly 
aware of the irritation it causes Otho. The serving of her 
own ends apart, she is not sorry for the opportunity of pun- 
ishing him for having dared to confess to her his love for 
another woman. 

In spite of his wrath, Otho is compelled by gentleman-like 
feeling to claim Biette for the other waltz for which she is 
engaged to him. He presents himself stiffly, and, with a 
lowering brow, says, — 

'* I believe this is our dance ?" 

Riette looks at him with an angry glitter in her eyes. 

^' Thank you," she replies, scomfiilly, " I am engaged to 
dance it with Lord Fairholme." 

Without a word he turns away. 

Now, is it to be wondered at if, after this, he devotes him- 
self to the sympathizing Laura for the rest of the evening ? 
He wants to indulge his bitter mood and his wrath against 
Riette, and we may be sure his chosen confidante does not 
balk him, although she occasionally drops a soft sprinkling of 
oil on the blazing furnace. Time after time, poor, indignant, 
heart-sore little Riette sees that graceful couple go sailing 
down the room : both are so handsome, their step is so per- 
fectly suited to each other, many dancers stop to watch them. 
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As tJie night advances, stimulated by his wrath, by frequent 
draughts of champagne, by the fascinations of his lovely com- 
panion, Otho succeeds in making himself the object of some 
remark. His conduct is decidedly reprehensible. When 
Mrs. Fairstar dances with other men, he stands moodily in a 
comer; he positively glares at Lord Fairholme when they 
come in contact. 

As for Riette, she is filled with burning shame and indigna- 
tion. To her innocent mind, Otho is disgraced for evermore : 
apart from her own wounded pride, she feels all the misery 
that a generous heart suffers when some one dear to it lowers 
and degrades himself. She does not know that the world will 
only smile, and shrug its shoulders, and say^ ^^ Young Des-^ 
mond made rather a fool of himself to-night,'* but that to- 
morrow his folly will be forgotten, and the same world will 
bid him eagerly to its festivities, only too glad to secure him 
•sa guest. 

At last the torture comes to an end. Lady Courtland col- 
lects her bantlings and prepares to depart. 

*^ Was it not a charming ball ?" she asks of Riette, in the 
carriage. ''I know one young lady who enjoyed it, at all 
events." And she ^ves the girl a kind little tap with her 
fan. 

Lady Courtland has seen that Riette danced a great deal, 
uid that Lord Fairholme paid her considerable attention. 

Riette responds by a sickly smile. 

Oh, how thankful she is those friendly eyes cannot read her 
heart, that is burning with anger, shame, and misenr, with aH 
ber own mortification, with aU h^ disappointment m and in 
dignation against Oiho 1 She will tear him out of her heart ; 
she never wants to see him again. 

When she reaches her room^ and the maid has carried away 
the wreck of tulle that was as fair and fresh as her own heart 
five hours ago, and b equally symbolical of her feelings now, 
she flings herself down by her bedside and cries as she never 
cried in all her life before. 

No wonder she looks ill and heavy-eyed next morning,— 

poor little love-lora Riette I 
V 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

" rOBGOTTEN BY THE WORLD." 

Just on the outskirts of London, within a moderate drite 
of the dubs and theatres, stands a delightful old-fashioned 
house. Onoe inside the great brick walls which enclose the 
garden, you might fancy yourself a hundred miles from any 
city. There the birds carol out the joy of their hearts, and 
the roses lavish their sweetness on their wanton lover the 
wind ; there you may be solitary, if you please, as though the 
gates of a nunnery locked you in, or there you may bid the 
brave and the fair to loiter on the velvet lawns, to pace the 
trim gravel walks, or to hide, in pairs, among the mazes of the 
luxuriant shrubbery. 

The house is no less charming. Everything about it is 
quaint and old, though no modem comfort is lacking : the 
curious mirrors, the carved furniture, the tapestry and bro- 
cades, the rare old china, would fetch fabulous prices under 
the auctioneer's hammer. 

This for the last eighteen months has been Viva's home* 
It is two years and a half since that morning when, with wet 
eyes and a breaking heart, she bent over Alsager and bade him 
the farewell that was to be forever. There is a certain sadness 
attendant on the thought that we are doing anything for the 
last time : as our eyes dwell upon some place that we know we 
shall never see again, a soft melancholy creeps into our hearts, 
and invests the spot, though we care not for it, with a moment- 
ary and fictitious interest. But when a woman bids her last 
good-by to the man who is the life of her life, the heart of 
her heart, — ^the man for whom she has sacrificed her present 
and her ftiture, the man whose love has given her over to the 
world's scorn and made her such that she can never hold her 
head proudly among her fellows again, then indeed the part- 
ing must go nigh unto the bitterness of death. Nay, death 
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seems kind beside the dreary, loveless life that stretches out 
before her. 

When first I learned this story, and began to plan in my 
mind how I would set it before you, I meant to follow my 
poor heroine through every phase of her shame, her agony, her 
repentance. But long ago I relinquished that idea. Words 
are so poor,— or I have not the gift of setting them forth. 
Perpetual harping on one string, all the more if it be a 
grievous one, must needs become wearisome. And so I prefer 
not to dwell upon Viva's agony after the parting, — ^her day» 
of dumb misery, her despairing nights, her wild plans of going 
back to Alsager, of falling at his feet and beseeching him for 
pity's sake to let her stay with him, to be even the meanest 
of his servants, only not to send her away. 

All you who are tender-hearted, even though you have not 
known a like grief, will, by a delicate intuition, be able to 
picture to yourself the agony of this poor stricken soul ; and 
from those who are hard and unpitying, no words that I can 
pen would wrest sympathy. 

So I pass over eighteen long months before I bring her 
back to you. She is not dead of a broken heart ; her dark 
hair has not a thread of silver in it, sown by the ravages of 
grief; she looks quite young, as indeed she is, and smiles 
hover not unfrequently upon her fair face. But to Bernard 
Carlton, who watches her with the stealthy anxiety a man has 
for a fragile being whom he dearly loves, she looks like some 
pale rare flower over whose head a scorching blast has passed. 
When she coughs, as sometimes she does, he shivers : in his 
own heart he is quite certain she is not long for this world. 
She is too good, he thinks. 

Since she has given up her sin, she has returned to her 
Glod : she has thrown herself back upon religion as her only 
comfort and consolation : with bitter tears, and self-abasement, 
and penitence, she has fallen before her Father's throne, and 
though she feels that a life-long devotion to God, to repent- 
ance, to good works, is insufficient to atone for her sin, she 
can yet take comfort from the remembrance of Christ's mercy 
to the penitent Magdalen. 

For many months after Viva threw herself upon his pro- 
tection, Mr. Carlton forbore to make any allusion to the past 
or the future : ho contented himself with weaving plans for 
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tke praMQi to distnot Us unhappy nieoe as muck as possibk 
from her grief, and waited until a suitable opportunity should 
ooeor to hini anything about future prospects. From making 
oonstant narifioes for her, he has grown to love her with a 
frr de^)er lore than he had given her in her girlish days ; she 
is fiist beooming the one object of his life. No, not the only 
one : there b anotheri her child. So handsome, so bright, so 
winning was (he boy that he rerj soon found his way to his 
great-uncle's heart, and, having once made his entranoe, as- 
serted himself right royslly and tyrannically there. 

One day, having long before decided in his heart what he 
meant to do, Mr. Carlton said to Viva, — 

'* My love, can you bear me to talk to you a little ? I have 
something to say to you about our boy." 

That was the way in which the noble-hearted man always 
spoke of the little fittherless child. 

Viva gave a firightened glance at hinu Always that th^ne 
was gnawing at her heart. She was constantly foreseeing a 
future, when he would ask about his father, and, later, a time 
when he would oome to understand the truth and to despise 
her. Seeing her look, her unde takes the chair beside her, 
and lays a kind hand upon her trembling ones. 

** Of what are you afmid, my child ?" he says, tenderly. 
" You are my nearest and dearest^" he continues, after a mo- 
ment's pause, *^ and, next to you, your boy. To make a long 
stcNry short, I mean to make him my heir." 

The poor mother looks at him as diough she could scarcely 
oomprehend. 

<' Your heir I" she repeats. " Bertie I" 

In her voice there is a whole volume of expression. It says, 
What 1 this poor, nameless child, whose existence is a shame, 
a disgrace to you, — make him heir and representative of the 
family whose name you have always been so proud to bear? 

Mr. Carlton smiles, and his face looks the incarnation of aU 
goodness and benevolence. 

'* Yes," he says, " I wish Bertie to take my name, and I 
intend to make him my heir. When a boy has Mends and 
good prospects, people forget to ask questions." 

Viva bursts into a passion of tears: she is crushed, over- 
powered by this man's goodness. 

When he has soothed her, and, after many tears and inoo* 
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lierent words, slie has regained somedung of eafamMBB^ lie 

»ays,~ 

** Since we are making plans, let us decide as mnch as we 
can of the ftttora You must not let anything I saj hurt jon, 
dear ohUd : for all our sakes you must once bravely &ce the 
position and resdve what you will do." 

'^ I will do whatever you decide upon," Viva answers, in a 
low, trembling Toice. 

^' Nay," says Mr. CarHon, *^ I will decide nothing, but I 
will give you my opinion. Your ftiture has cos<»me long and 
anxious thought. I want, if I can, to take you out of the 
past, so that in time you may almost forget it» And I want 
more: I want to make the world forget you. Forgive me, 
my dear, if I am forced to pain you for the moment As the 
Duchess de LalH^re, wherever you go, even if you deot to live 
m the greatest retircMneBt, your name and rank must always 
attract attention. And so I propose that you should drop 
both. If you consent to this, then comes the question what 
other you wiU adopt. I do not think it deeiraMe that you 
should return to your maiden name; but it has occurred to 
me that if you were to take your mother*^, and call yourself 
simply Madame de Feuil, you would be very muoh protected 
against the curiosity of those with whom you may come in 
contact We can, I know, rely implicitly upon the diseretion 
of our fidthful Fletcher and D^or^e. When Bertie becomes 
of an age to ask questions, we shaU, I hope, be able to let him 
think, what it is most desirable he should think, that his 
iather is dead, and that the subject is too painful a one for 
you to discuss. And now, my love, I have one more sugges- 
tion to propound to you, and after that I shall leave you to 
think over all I have said. For many years I have been 
a lonelv man. Since I have had you and our boy for com- 
pany, I foel as thoi:^h it had given me a fresh lease of life : I 
should like to be always with you^ and, if you do not find my 
society irksome, I propose that for the future we shaU make 
our h<mie to|2sether. * 

Yiva looks up startled. 

" Not at The Towers (" she utters, in a low votce^ 

*' No, my dear. Not at The Towers. You may be quite 
sure" (laying a kind hand on hers) ^' that I shall si^gest 
nothing that can cause you pain. Some day, perhiq>s, you 
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mav not fed the same idaotance to revisit your old home. 
aDQ, if that day should oome, you shall be as free to go there 
as you now are to stay away. But I am thinkiug of another 
home. A friend of mine <&ed a few months ago. She had a 
charming, old-fashioned house, standing in a lovely garden, a 
little way out of London : it was a house I always envied : 
you would faU in love with it at once.'* 

" Near London ?" says Viva, her face becoming troubled. 

*^Yes, but onoe inside the garden-walls you may fancy 
yourself a thousand miles away firom a town. And the 
grounds are so large, that if you chose to shut yourself up in 
them, you would still have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 
And it would be pleasant for me to be within reach of my 
club." 

This he says, not that he has any thought of himself, but 
because in time he hopes to wean Viva from her desire for 
solitude. 

" The nephew," he continues, " to whom my poor friend 
left the place, has an appointment abroad, and it is thought 
the house would let better as it is than dismantled. I have 
the offer of it, and I am only waiting your consent to decide 
upon taking it." 

Then Mr. Carlton went out, and left Yiva to reflect. 

She was not long in making up her mind. Did she not 
owe everything to her uncle? who could have been so di- 
vinely good as he had shown himself? She yielded to his 
wishes in every particular. When she went to her new home, 
it was as Madame de Feuil : the Duchess de Lalli^re had dis- 
appeared forever from, the scene. Soon she became attached 
to the place, and took pleasure in her garden, and by and by 
she found out her poorer neighbors and devoted much time 
to good works. But she was resolute in declining any ad- 
vances from people higher placed in the world. No visitor 
was admitted within the gates, nor did she return any call 
made on her. In the house, Fletcher and D4siree were safe 
guardians of her secret. They made no mystery. Madame 
was delicate ; she had never recovered the death of her hus- 
band ; and to those who saw her, that seemed sufficient ex- 
planation. 

In time her uncle persuaded her to drive out, and she fre- 
quently took long drives, but never turned her face London* 
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wards. Sometimes Mr. Garlton brought a friend or two of his 
own sex to dine, and, to please him, Viva wonld be present 
dnring dinner and talk wiUi something of her old charm and 
grace. She was devoted to her child, and it was strange how 
gentle and obedient this imperious young tyrant wonld be with 
his mother, whom he adored. Perhaps Fletcher and D^sir^ 
had inculcated the idea firmly in iSs young mind that he 
^* must not grieve mamma" : at all events, he repressed his 
wilfulness in her presence with a selfcontrol surprising in so 
young a child. However, he frilly indemnified himself by 
ruling his two slaves with a rod of iron, and his great-unde 
into the bargain. To look at the bold, bright &ce of this 
young autocrat, no one would have dreamed of a bar sinister : 
to see the homage paid him by his satellites, one might have 
believed him heir to a dukedom. 

Desir^e was still maid and nurse. What exact position 
Fletcher occupied in the establishment, it would be difficult 
to state with precidon, as there wero, besides him, a butler and 
footman, and Mr. Carlton was very much given to waiting 
upon himself. Confidential servant to his mistress, slave, 
valet, and playfellow to Master Bertie Carlton, — ^whatever he 
was, Viva always declared he was the most useful person in 
the house, and the one whom, of all others, she could not pos- 
sibly do without. He was still faithfrd to his affection for 
D^r^e, and from time to time renewed his offer of marriage. 
Even Viva was on Fletcher's side, and pointed out that they 
could still remain in her service as man and wife ; but D^sir^e 
only pursed up her lips and said there was always time, and 
she would see when Monsieur Bertie was grown a big young 
gentleman and no longer wanted his poor Zir^e. 

In spite of Viva's prohibition, Lord Fairholme had found 
her out. He had done more: he had even interested Mr. 
Carlton in his suit, and won him over to plead his cause. But 
Viva was resolute: never more would she call mortal man 
husband : her heart was divided between her child and her 
religion. Her life had been made shipwreck of, and never 
again would she venture from that calm haven whero she had 
oast anchor, however fair the promise of sea and sky that 
sought to lure her. He might come sometimes to see her, as 
her friend, if he would relinquish all other thought or hope 
of her ; if not, he was better away. And, thinking, like most 
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of htt MkiiB, thai <' half a k]«f WW better than BO br^ 

Cg man oane on the terms she dictated, and aU the mora 
MO his M8U0O vaa 00 hopeleaa he grew heait-ack for love 
of her, and fowid no eharm in aoy othor of her sex. He w«0 
a prime ftvorite with Bernard Gulton ; and as for Bertie^ he 
delighted in him, not only, I fear, for his own sake, but by 
reason of the showers of presents and bonbons that always 
aeoompanied his visits. 

Never onoe had Lord Ryvendale been nsmed between him 
and Vita; never onoe had any allusion been made to the past, 
as far as he was oonoemed. And faithfully had Lord Fair- 
hofane kept the secret of Ylva's dwelling-plaee and of his 00- 
oasional visits to her. It was a strange eoineidenoe that in 
both houses ho was a &vorite gnest,*^at Ryvendale and at 
the old red house where Madame de Feuil had £»und an asy- 
lum. It had happened, onoe and again, that he had gone 
straight irom seeing Alaager to Viva, and yet to neither had 
he breathed the other's name. Lord Ryvendale had ceased 
to think of him as a possible brother-in*]aw : he knew him to 
be the victim of some mysterious, unhappy passion, but he 
never dreamed for a moment who was the object of it. On 
that one subject George Fairholme, the frankest, most out- 
npoken man in the world, was utterly silent. Still, though 
Lord Ryvendale no longer had designs upon him, he liked to 
have him for company and old acquaintance* sake. Sometimes 
Alsager would talk to him of the old times, and, though he 
did not absolutely confess as much, Lord Fairholme knew 
that he bitterly regretted Viva. He was always harping upon 
her boy, now that his hopes of an heir had been so bitterly 
disappointed. He was a fath^, but father to what ? To a 
poor little deformed girl, who seemed to have but ouje spark 
of intell%ence, or one might say instinct, which was to cling 
to her mother. And they gave him no hope that he would 
ever have another child so long as his present wife lived. For 
Viva's sake, Lord Fairholme would havo been inclined to dis- 
like the woman who had robbed her of all her hopes in life ; 
but who could see Osyth and cherish one unkind thought of 
her? She was so sweet, so patient, so resigned ; she bore her 
heavy cross with so angeHc a meekness ; no murmur of impa- 
tience at her grievous burden ever escaped her gentle lips. 
Many a time, when he saw her with her poor little child, the 
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' joniig fellow was oU^ed to toni awaj to hide tlie Jteam that 
forced themselves into his eyes. If the little creature had 
been the feireat child that ever gladdened a mother's heart, 
her tenderness to it ooiild not have been so exquisite: it needed 
its helplefisness, its affliction, to call forth all the divine 
mother-love that lies in such a heart as Oayth's. 

As for Alsager, the sight of it was abhorrent to him : he 
could not conceal a shiver when his eyes rested upon it. Per- 
haps, if he had known the agony he caused his poor wife by 
thiis evidence of his repulsion, he would have made a greater 
effort over honself : but he was a man, and the gentle hypo- 
crisies that women use had not been cultivated by him. 

But Osyth smiled bravely before her husband and the world : 
in her own sorrow, she never forgot the pleasure and comfort 
of others, and fbr the sick and poor and suffering she was ev^i 
more thoughtful, if sueh a thing were posstble, than in the 
old days. 

No one conld have accused Alsager of being unkind to her; 
his manner towards her left nothing to. desire, and she had 
unlimited command of all he possessed. He was only indifferent 
lo her, glad to get away from her, eager for the society of 
women who fbrmed the strongest possible contrast to her. 

Lord Fairhohoe had the t^derest, gentlest r^ard for Lady 
Ryrendale; perhaps, next to Viva, he thought mora of her 
than of any other woman. Sometimes, as he and Alsager 
onoked their cigars together of an evening, he would glance 
furtively at him, and say to himself, ^ What is thete in him 
to have won the love of two such women ? And, having won 
them, what devil has goaded him on to break their hearts ?** 
Tet, personally, he liked Alsager : when he spoke of his past 
life, when he mentioned either of these women, and told his 
own tale, it would have seemed hard to aeeuse him of wanton 
cruelty to either. Had he not begged Viva to remain with 
him and been willing to give up Osyth fbr her sake t If she 
had not fled from him, he would infallibly have married her 
when the duke died. As for Osyth, could he do more for a 
wife than he did for her? She had borne him this poor, 
miserable travesty on humanity, instead of the heir his heart 
desired. Well, poor soul ! it was no fault of hers. Only he 
could not feel the love for her that he would have done if she 
kad been mother to a child he could be proud of, — a child who 

28* 
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would have drawn Uiem every day nearer togetJier. It waa 
the " force of ciroamatanoes." 

Never did it enter Lord Ryvendale's brain to think that any 
fault or guilt lav at his own door. It waa Fate who crossed 
and thwarted him, who turned sweet to bitter, and cursed the 
life she might so easily have blessed. 

His estate gave him no pleasure. What was the use of im- 
proving his property when he had no heir to leave it to ? It 
would nearly all go to a distant relation, a man whom he had 
never seen but once and had then pronounced a snob. He 
was beset by the yearning that is commonest to man, the 
yearning aftar the impossible. He had never been particularly 
devoted to children : until the last year or two he had not 
troubled his mind about who was to come after him ; now it 
was becoming a mania with him : the thought of that distant 
cousin inheriting all these fair acres turned the very sight of 
them to gall. If he had done as duty bade him, and married 
Viva, even though their first-bom could not have inherited 
Bvvendale, they would probably have had other children as 
fair, as bright as the boy whom his heart longed after. Little 
did he guess, when he was talking to Lord Fairholme about 
the child, that his friend was constantly in the habit of seeing 
and playing with him. Lord Fairholme judged rightly that, 
once Alsager knew where Viva and the child lived, no sense 
of honor or duty to his wife would restrain him from trying, 
at all events, to see them. And a pang of jealous wonder 
smote him whether Viva, with the marvellous Acuities of for- 
giveness that women possess, would be ready to pardon and 
forget the grievous wrong he had done her. Whilst Alsager 
made a thousand conjectures as to her whereabouts, Lord Fair- 
holme listened in sUence, feeling veiy like a hypocrite, but 
knowing that his hypocrisy, if it were such, was folly justified. 
No good could come of those two meeting again ; and how much 
miseiy might result to one I 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BEBTIE. 

Master Bertie Carlton was in the habit of taking a 
ride on his Shetland pony every morning. He was invariably 
attended by Fletcher, who walked beside him, although Mas- 
ter Bertie's dignity did not permit of his holding the bridle. 
It had been a long promise that the young gentleman should 
go up to the Bow ; and this June morning, it being a deli- 
ciously fine one, and not too hot, the promise has been put 
into execution. They enter the ride from the Kensington 
end, and are proceeding in a leisurely manner towards the Al- 
bert Gate. It is early yet, — only eleven o'clock ; consequently 
the Bow presents rather a deserted appearance, and Bertie is 
considerably disappointed. 

" You tole me it was full of gem'men an' ladies ridinV' he 
says, with indignant reproach, to his body-servant. 

'^ So it will be, sir," Fletcher replies : " only just you wait 
a bit, and you'll see." 

There are one or two people sitting on benches, and a few 
strolling about. But coming towards them is a gentleman, 
walking with a rapid step, as though he, at least, had business 
of some kind on hand. Fletcher has been watching him un- 
easily for some time : as he comes near, the man suddenly dis- 
covers that Bertie's saddle requires attention. He stoops: 
his face is red, and his fingers tremble nervously. 

He hears the footsteps hesitate, then stop ; his own name is 
uttered. 

" Fletcher !" 

Fletcher turns and mechanically touches his hat. 

But Lord Byvendale is not looking at him : his eyes are 
fixed eagerly on the child. He has no need to ask any ques- 
tions : one glance at that lovely, cherub face is enough. Ber- 
tie's hat is fiir back on his head, and leaves uncovered the 
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golden coxk on his brow ; his glorioos eyes are wide open and 
fixed on the stranger with all a child's curiosity ; his ronnd 
limbs would make a sculptor long to model them ; about him, 
altogether, there is an easy grace, a bold, dauntless expreseion, 
that make him worthy to be a king's son. Lord Ryvendale's 
heart beats thick and fast ; a mist comes before his eyes ; then, 
suddenly, without a word, he bends oTer, lifts the boy out of 
his saddle, and strains him to his heart. 

Bertie is not frightened, but he is considerably astonished, 
and, when he is replaced on his pony, looks at Fletcher for an 
explanation. But Fletcher has none to give. 

'' I need not ask in whose service you are,'* Iiord Byrendata 
says, in a voice which betrays considerable emotion. " Where 
do you live?" 

*^ I beg your pardon, my lord^*^ Fletcher answers, '^ I am 
not at libertj to tell you.** 

'*I must knew,** says Alsager, impetuously. ^'Do you 
mi^pose, now tiiat I know you are in Lon^n, I shall not find 
you out? You may as well t^ me.*^ 

He takes oat his note-case^ and be^ns to separate a bank- 
note from others. 

" I b^ your pardon, my lord," says Flet^er, coloring. "1 
do not know whether you think of bribing me, but I may as 
well teU your lordship it will be no use trying.** 

Lord Byvendale returns the ease to his pocket. 

^' You are an honest fellow," he remarks. ^Perhaps you 
may like to hear that I have never been able to replace you. 
If you think I have any intention of annoying — " here he 
pauses. It was on the tip oi his tongue ta say. Lady Byven- 
dale. What is she called now f he wonders — Duchess de Lat- 
Kftre?— •'annaying — ^your mktress,** he proceeds, "you are 
Y&j much mis^en. All I want is to see this boy sometimes. 
I know she would not refuse me. Will you ask her^ and 
write me what she says?'* 

" No, my lord," Fletcher answers, promptly. " My mistress 
has got more settled in her mind now, and LP you ofibred me 
a thousand pounds, begging your lordship's pardon^ I would 
not name you to h^.'' 

Alsager's brow contracts. 

" Well," he says, after a pause, •* will yon meet me some* 
times with the child, and not say anything at all about me?** 
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'< No, my lord," is the finn refiponse. Akid tben Fletcher^ 
(Mi^g his heart rise in honest wrath against his master's sd* 
fishness, makes bold to say something on his own account. 

" If yon were to know all my poor lady has gone through, 
I don't think you would want to bring it all back to her again. 
I don't believe any man with a heart in his body would do it* 
You are married, my lord ; you have a child of your cwn, I'm 
told : let my mistress and the young master be. You can't 
do neither of them no good. I wish you good day, my lord." 
And he begins to move on. 

" One moment," says Lord Byvendale, stooping over Bertie. 
" Will you kiss me, my boy ?" 

Bertie offers a wet kiss in answer, but it is sweet to the man 
who, for the first time, has found a father's heart. 

^ What is your name ?" he asks the child. 

<' Come, Master Bertie 1" says Fletcher, trying to draw the 
dhild away» 

'' Leave go my 'orse I" cries the young autocrat *^ I aafl 
tell gem'man my name. My name Bertie Tarlton," he roars, 
as Fletcher, disobedient for once, leads him off. 

Whatever may be the business that was leading Lord By^ 
Tendale with rapid steps towards Kensington, it will have to 
wait now. He sits down on one of the benches, and follows 
the child's retreating figure with longing eyes* Piresently he 
notices a youth loitering about, somewhat out at elbows, and 
having, apparently, no particular object in view, except to pass 
the time. 

Lord Byvendale beckons him. 

'* Here, my lad," he says : *' have you a oouple of hours to 
fl|»are?" 

'< Yes, sir," is the quick response. 

*< Would you like to earn a soverdgn ? or have you more 
money already than you know what to do with ?" 

The lad's eyes glisten. 

'< Well," pursues Lord Byvendale, '^ you see the child on • 
pony, with a man walking beside it ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

'^ I want you to follow them at a distance and find out where 
they live. On no account let the man see you. When yoo 
are sure you have tracked them home, jump into the first 
hansom you can find, and oome to me at Uiis address*" 
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'^ Yes, my lord.'* And the youth touches his hat and 
dawdles along behind the trees, in the wake of Bertie and 
Fletcher. 

Then Lord Ryvendale pursues his way to Kensington. 

Fletcher, as he walks along in the contrary direction, is 
sorely vexed and puzzled in his mind. It is so long since he 
has seen his former master, the connection between Lord Ry- 
vendale and his mistress has been so utterly cut o£f for these 
years past, that it had almost slipped out of his memory 
altogether. 

He never dreamed for an instant that had Lord Ryvendale 
met him in the street he would have showed the slightest rec- 
ognition of him, least of all when he was with the child. He 
had thought his lordship would have been even more anxious, 
if possible, than the other parties concerned to ignore the past, 
now that he was married and settled down at the Court. Was 
he going to b^n his persecutions again ? Was his poor mis- 
tress, now she was just getting reconciled to her new life, to 
have all the past brought back to her ? Not if he could pre- 
vent it. But how could he? He would tell Mr. Carlton, 
and between them, perhaps, they could manage to prevent 
Lord Ryvendale seeing or holding any communication with 
her. But then there was the boy. It was ten to one that he 
would go straight to his mother and tell her all about the 
stranger who had lifted him off his pony and kissed him. 
Then he was sure his mistress would question him. Well, 
if she did, he would tell a lie. It would be a righteous lie. 
He would swear that the gentleman was not Lord Ryvendale, 
but some other man who was fond of children and had lost 
one of his own. He knew it would be no use asking the child 
not to tell his mother, — he would be sure to do it then, — and 
there was just a chance that he might forget all about it in 
the excitement of his ride in the Row. When he turned into 
the gates of Mr. Carlton's house, Fletcher had not the faintest 
idea that he had been tracked home by Lord Ryvendale's 
spy. 

On the ailemoon of the same day, Alsager was walking up 
Albemarle Street. A young man came out of one of the 
houses as he passed. 

" How are you, George ?" said Lord Ryvendale. " I rather 
want to see you. Are you going anywhere in particular ?'* 
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" No ; only to tlie club. I'll come back with you.** And 
he opened the door with his latch-key, and preceded his friend 
into the house. 

For a moment after they entered Lord Fairholme's room, 
Alsager was silent : then he broke out : 

" I have seen him ! — ^the most glorious fellow you ever set 
eyes on. I should have known him even if he had not been 
with Fletcher : my heart would have told me. I never knew 
what it was to be a father until to-day 1" 

Lord Fairhplme turned very pale, but his friend was too 
excited, too much occupied with his own thoughts, to per^ 
ceive it. 

" I do not think I ever felt a greater happiness in my life,'' 
pursued Lord Ryvendale, '^ than when I held that boy in my 
arms to-day." 

" What I" cried Lord Fidrholme ; " you spoke to him ?" 

« Why not ?" 

There is a considerable pause. 

" It did not occur to you, I suppose," said Lord Fairholme, 
" that she would hear of it ? — she who has buried herself down 
there and taken another name that she might hide herself from 
you and forget you." 

Lord Ryvendale looked at him with a thunderstruck air. 

*^ What I'* he exclaimed ; " you know where she is ? You 
have seen her ?" 

" Yes, I have," returned the other, defiantly. 

" And yet you have heard me speak of her a thousand 
times, have known my anxiety about her and the child, and 
never uttered a word to lead me to suppose that you knew 
more of them than I did myself I" 

" I would rather have cut my tongue out," said Lord Fair- 
holme. 

''What do you mean?" cried the other, with a heavy 
frown. 

'' I mean that her only chance of happiness is to forget that 
you ever existed. Her uncle has done all in his power for 
her ; he has adopted her boy, and given him his name ; by 
his advice, she has dropped her own name and title. She is 
occupied, half with her child, half with religion : there is 
nothing to remind her that she ever knew you, or that yoTi 
wronged her, except her own heart She lives in strict seclu- 
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tioQ : there ib no one to betiay her Becret nnfefls jon eleet te 
do it." 

<< What do you take me for?*' exclaimed Lord Rjrendale, 
baaghdlj. 

** I kDow what I ehall take yoa for," retamed (he other, 
ieroelj, ** if you attempt to aee her or her child." 

The two men, who, ten manutea ago, were sworn firioids, 
■tand k)okiDg at each other with angry eyes and a latter feeling 
in tlieir hearts. 

" And pray," says Alsager, reoovertng himself a little, and 
speaking in a cold, hard yoice, '^ may I ask what concern it is 
of yours ? And may I further ask how, if" (again the diffi- 
culty of the name presents itself)-^" if-^the duchess so com- 
pletely wishes to cut herself off from the past, how it happens 
that she receives you at her house ?" 

*' Yes, you may ask," Lord Fairholme replies, with a glow 
of color on his handsome face, " and I will answer you : it is 
Tery simple. I have always been in love with Madame de 
Feuil" (unintentionally he betrays her assumed name, and 
Alsager notes it), " from the first time that I saw her. When 
she lived under your protection" (he winces as he says it), " I 
loved her. I told her so : I askea her to trust herself to me, 
— ^you had already begun to neglect her, — and I swore, if the 
duke died, wherever and whenever, I would make her my 
wife. And, by God," says the young man, passionately, '^ I 
would have kept my oath in a different fashion from that in 
which you kept yours." 

''And you dare to tell me this I" cries Lord iKyrendak, 
furiously. 

" Dare is a silly, quarrelsome word," says Lord Fairholme, 
coolly. " She forbade me the house, and I never saw her 
again until after you deserted her." 

'' I did ivot desert her," interrupts Alsager : '' it is a lie." 

''We need not quibble about a word. Tou made it so 
plain to her that you were weary of her, she had no resource 
but to leave you. And can you lay your hand on your heait 
and say you did not know the duke was dead when you ma^ 
ried the present Lady Ryvendale? Well, I thought I had 
forgotten her, until I met her in Switzerland soon afler yoitf 
marriage. I asked her to be my wife then : she refused me. 
I have asked her since; Mr. Carlton has pleaded for me; 
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bill sbe always revises. I will marry her to-morrow, next 
month, next year, ten years henoOi if she ever changes h^ 
mind." 

" And all this time/' exclaims Lord RyvendalCj with bitter 
resentment in his voice, '^ you have been playing a pturt, you 
have been pretending that you knew no more of her than I 
did r 

" I have pretended nothing. I have listened to you and 
kept my own counsel. But now the time has come for me to 
speak, and I say that if you attempt to see her or the child, 
and you cannot see Bertie without its coming to her ears, you 
will be committing the worst crime of your life*" 

^ A crime 1 humbug 1" retorts Alsager. '^ I do not wish to 
see her, — you need fear no interference from me, — ^but why 
should I not see the child? He is my own flesh and blood" 
(fiercely), '^ I have a right to see him." 

'^ You have played a father's part by him, have you not?" 
ezdaims Lord Fairholme, unable to repress the taunt. 

But Lord Kyvendale goes on without heeding it *. 

'' I ask nothing more Uian to see him sometimes. He shall 
never know from me that I am his father. Surely you might 
understand my feeling 1 You know my bitter disappointment 
about Lady Byvendale's child" (shuddering) : '^ why should I 
not have the consolation of seeing the one to whom all my 
heart goes out ? Surely it b enough punishment that I can- 
not proclaim him as my own 1" 

" You do not seem quite to remember what your wish in- 
volves," remarks Lord Fairholme, coldly. '^ You say you wish 
to see the boy, — that the eoght of him to-day has inspired 
feelings in your heart that you never knew before. K you 
were to go on seeing him, they would probably grow stronger; 
you would not be able to repress them. The child would talk 
about you : not only would the mother's feelings be harrowed 
up, but suspicion must be excited. Gradually the truth would 
ooie out : some day poor Lady Kyvendale would come to hear 
of it. In the name of common humanity, how can you think 
of torturing the hearts of two women whose misfortune it has 
been to love you, and who have suffered so much through 
you?" 

<< Upon my soul," cries Alsager, " I am at a loss to under- 

itand you. If the duchess has something to complain of at 
W 29 
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my hands, I sappose you will hardly presume to say thai my 
wife has a grievanoe against me." 

'< Yes, she has/' cries Lord Fairholme, hoUy. He is in a 
mood for plain speaking to-day. '* You niake her heart ache 
eyery day of her life. When you shudder openly, as you do, 
at the sight of your poor little child, when you make allusions 
in public, as you do a hundred times a day, to your disap- 
pointment, to the little interest yon take in the property be- 
cause there is no one to come after you,— every gesture, every 
word, is a stab straight to her poor heart. She bears it like 
an angel : perhi^ that makes you think she does not feel it 
And your manner to every woman who comes under your roof 
is different from what it is to her. There is a sort of chill 
kindness in your eyes and voice when you speak to her, as 
though you were calling people to witness how forbearing you 
are, although she has ^sappointed all your hopes ; but when 
you talk to Riette, or any other woman, then you put on that 
charming manner which, I suppose, was given you to befool 
the sex with. I have often felt indignant with you : upon my 
soul" (hotly), " I have often wondered why, knowing as much 
about you as I do, I still liked you and called you Mend." 

Lord Ryvendale is apparently stunned by the other's vehe- 
mence, for he makes no answer. Perhaps his heart smites 
him that these words are true; perhaps he is thinking of 
something else altogether and has not heard them: at all 
events, he sits silent and motionless, and makes no effort to 
defend himself. After a minute, he rises slowly to his feet, 
and says, — 

" I don't know that I need take up your time any longer." 
Then he makes for the door. For a moment. Lord Fairholme 
thinks of letting him go ; then, as his hand is on the door, he 
calls, — 

" Ryvendale !" 

Alsager turns. 

" If I have spoken hastily," says his friend, " forgive me. 
I do not mean by that that I retract or mean less than I have 
said ; only perhaps I had better have kept it to myself. But, 
for God's sake, think what you will be doing in seeing or 
taking notice of that child. His future is assured : people 
may guess, but they cannot know the truth about him. You 
talk of a. father's feelings : well, I should think, if they are 
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genuine, they would make you study first what is for his good, 
and be ready to sacrifice yourself, not him." 

'^ Thanks for your advice," returns Alsager, with an angry 
glitter in his eyes. '' But it seems to me that you are too 
interested a person for it to be of very much value." 

Lord Fairholme makes no answer, and Alsager goes out 
and shuts the door behind him. 

The club does not see Lord Fairholme this afternoon : he 
stays at home and thinks. But neither time nor reflection 
serves him : he sees no way out of it if Alsager adhere to his 
selfish wish about the boy. What will Viva do ? If he ask 
to see the child, will she have courage to reftise him, or will 
she consent ? Perhaps Bertie may bring them together again ; 
she will be induced to see him ; and then good-by to all peace 
or happiness for her in this life, and for poor Lady Byvendale 
too. He believes that Alsager has only to see her again, with 
the feeling that he is irrevocably parted from her, for all his 
love to return. Much as Lord Fairholme loves Viva, it is no 
selfish thought that makes him look forward with an agony 
of dread to such a possibility. 

As Alsager walks away firom Albemarle Street, his heart is 
full of anger and jealousy. He tells himself that Fairholme 
has behaved scandalously, — ^in fact, in a most dishonorable, 
underhanded way from first to last. If he had only known 
this when he was plotting to marry him to Riette and having 
him constantly down at the Court I He remembers, with a 
tingling sense of mortification, how he used to talk to him 
about Viva and the child, all die time that the hypocrite was 
in the habit of seeing them, though he never betrayed himself 
by word or sign. 

It enn^ed him to think there was a possibility of Viva 
marrying him ; it enraged him equally that Lord Fairholme 
should want to marry her. In spite of the wrongs he had 
heaped upon her, Alsager felt that she could not, ought not 
to, belong to any one after him. He had deserted her, he had 
married another woman, and yet he told himself that she 
ought to live forever upon his memory. 

And then he wondered what infatuation could have made 
him prefer Osyth to her I " It is fate," he said, with a sigh. 
'^ Fate 1" Never once did it occur to him to blame his own 
inconstancy, his own selfishness. No, it was fate 1 Fate had 
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been too sfarong for him. His sin had found him out, but ht 
did not acknowledge that he had sinned. In his own eyes he 
was only a Tiotim to ^ the force of eiicamatanoes." 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

THH LAST "GOOD-BT." 

Viva and IMsir^e were standing on the door-step, waiting 
anxiously for Bertie's return. Both were convinced that 
nothing could happen to him whilst Fletcher ¥ras with him ; 
and yet their woman minds, so ingenious at self-torture about 
those they love, were tormented by a doien fears that they 
dared not oommunioate to each other. It wanted a quarter to 
one : he had started at ten : nerer before had he been so long 
absent 'Mdr^ went down the drive, opened the gate, and 
looked out. Bertie and Fletcher were at that moment ooming 
round the comer, and Ddsir^e offered up a devout prayer of 
thankfulness. Then, after the manner of her sex, her mind 
being set at ease, she proceeded to look daggers at her slave, 
Fletcher, and to scold him volubly for having given Madame 
such a fVight. 

** Tou go 'long, and don*t boner Fleshy 1'* cries Mast^ 
Bertie, imperiou^y. And then, as he sees his mother ad- 
vancing towards him, he shouts out, lustily, — 

** Mamma 1 mamma I Bertie been to Lunnon. Bertie seen 
tousans of gem*men, an' ladies, an' 'orses, an' 'ansom cabs. Let 
me down. Fleshy — quick 1" And, being dismounted, he 
rushes into his mother s arms. Fletcher hastens away with the 
pony : he is in mortal dread of hearing the child narrate the 
meeting with the strange gentleman in the Bow. He has a 
guilty feeling as though he were responsible for^the unlucky 
event. But, in his excitement, Bertie has for the moment for- 
gotten this episode of his ride. It is not until he is half 
through his dinner that he remembere it. He pauses with hia 
spoon midway to his mouth. 

" Mamma f* he says. 

«*Well, my darling?" 
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" A gem'man took Bertie off his 'orse, an' gave him each a 
Bqneeze. It nearly took Bertie's bref away." 

" Did he, darling?" says Viva, smiling. " What a very odd 
ihing for a gentleman to do I Bnt I wish Bertie would say 
horse instead of 'orse." 

'' 'Orse," repeats Bertie, making a grand effort, bat without 
success. 

*' I sink he knew he wbs naughty'* (continuing his narra- 
tive), '< 'coss he looked as if he was going to ky, an' Fleshy 
was korss with him." 

" Why was Fletcher cross ?" asks his mother, not as yet 
attaching any importance to the occurrence. 

'^ Bertie don't know. Oem'man want to know where we 
live, an' Fleshy wouldn't tell him. Gem'man same name as 
Fairy" (Bertie's iobriquet for Lord Fairholme), ^' 'cos Fleshy 
kept on sayin' my lord to 'im." 

Then, for the first time, a suspicion dawns upon Viva, and 
crimsons her cheek with a burning blush. She turns away 
to hide her face: but who can conceal anything from the 
piercing eyes of a child ? 

" Mamma, why is zoo face so red ?" he asks, with a merci- 
less stare. ^' Fleshy's face was red when he spoke to gem'man. 
Was gem'man very naughty to take Bertie off his 'orse ?" 

The pony is about the size of a big Newfoundland dog, but 
the young autocrat insists upon its being dignified by the more 
important name. 

" No, darling," replies his mother. '* Tell me : what more 
did he say to you ?" 

'' He not say much to Bertie : he talk most to Fleshy. He 
wanted to give Fleshy bit of paper like Uncle Barnard keeps 
in his purse, and then Fleshy look very angiy, so gem'man 
put it away." 

Few grown-up persons can take in a conversation as chil- 
dren do, even though they may not understand it ; and yet 
people are in the habit of talking before them as though thev 
had neither eyes nor ears nor (above all things) intense cun- 
osi^. 

Viva's suspicions deepen with every word the child utters. 

Her heart beats tumultuously, and yet she cannot analyze the 

feeling, whether it is all pain and terror, or whether some ray 

of pleasure mixes with it. 

29* 
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Bertie prooeecb: 

<' Then gem'man ask Bertie to kiss him, and Fleshy go on 
gettin' korsser, and gem'man ask Bertie his name. And then 
fleshy naughty an' took 'old of Bertie's 'orse, but Bertie call 
it out after gem'man." 

Here the child remembers some other incident of the ride, 
and dashes into it, to his mother's infinite relief. She scarcely 
hears the rest of his voluble prattle, so absorbed is she in 
thought. Presently D^sir^e oomes for him, and Bertie, find- 
ing his mother not such good oompany as usual, goes off unre- 
luotantly. 

Viva feels that she must know the truth. There is only 
one way of arriving at it, — through Fletcher. But she can- 
not make up her mind all at once to re-open the old wound. 

She throws a mantilla over her, and goes out through the 
window into the garden. There is a broad strip of velvety 
turf, planted on either side with old-fashioned single rose- 
bushes, and at the end of it stands a quaint old arbor. This 
strip of turf is Viva's favorite walk. How many a time has she 
paced up and down it, trying, by saying prayers to herself, to 
still the heart-ache and Uie thoughts of old times which she 
fancies were happy, and which it is sin to remember now. 
She has thanked God fervently and sincerely for his chastise- 
ment, for plucking her from her sin while there was yet time ; 
she is content to forego all hope of joy in this life, so only 
she save her soul at lat^ 

She is not strong ; it tires her to walk long, and she seats 
herself in the old-fashioned arbor and goes on with her medi- 
tation. 

At last she summons up resolution. There is a gardener 
working within call, and she bids him go in-doors and send 
Fletcher to her. 

Fletcher nerves himself for the interview: he has been 
expecting a summons, and has carefully arranged his story. 
Only, unfortunately, he has reckoned without Master Bertie. 
He goes at once to the summer-house, with a brisk, alert man- 
ner, intended to divert suspicion. All his life Fletcher has 
been honest and truthful : it is something quite new for him 
to dissemble ; and he looks upon it as a stem and painful 
duty, pretty much as an habitiud liar might nerve himself for 
once to speak the truth. 
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Viva has also to dissemble : she cannot rush upon the sub- 
ject at once. Her heart beats as Fletcher approaches her ; 
she can scarcely command her voice as she makes the simple 
request to him that she has chosen as a pretext for her sum- 
mons. 

" I want you, Fletcher," she says, "to be so good as to 
carry a parcel for me to the village. It is for poor old Mrs. 
Smith. Stone will give it to you." 

" Yes, madam," answers Fletcher, with alacrity, hoping hifi 
fears are unfounded. " Can I do anything else ?" 

" No, thank you," Viva answers, and Fletcher is about to 
go. She calls him back in a low voice. 

" Master Bertie tells me," she says, in a hesitating tono, 
but trying hard to speak naturally, ^^ that a gentleman came 
up to him in the Row this morning, and li^^ed him from his 
pony and kissed him." And she fixes her eyes, which until 
now have been averted, on the man*s face. 

Fletcher could not look at her and tell her a lie, so he seems 
attracted by an insect crawling up the woodwork as he answers, 
with suspicious glibness, — 

'^ Oh, yes, madam, an old friend of mine, a Mr. Brown. It 
was rather a liberty, certainly, but he is very fond of children, 
and he lost a beautiful little boy not long ago, just about 
Master Bertie's age." 

And, as his mistress makes no immediate rejoinder, Fletcher, 
congratulating himself upon the way in which he has discharged 
his disagreeable duty, prepares to depart. 

" Fletcher !" utters Viva, in a low voice. This time he 
cannot help but look at her. There is a faint color in her 
cheeks, her lips quiver ; she fixes her beautiM eyes on him 
as though she would read his very soul. Then she says, 
" Why were you angry ? Why did he offiar you money ? Why 
did you call him < my lord' ?" 

A peony would look pale compared with Fletcher's counte- 
nance at this moment. He is dumfounded, not having pre^ 
pared himself for such an emergency as this. 

" Was it Lord Ryvendale?" 

Fletcher heaves a great sigh. 

'* Well, yes, madam, it was," he says. " It's no use my try- 
ing to deceive you : it was his lordship. I thought I was doing 
my duty not to tell you, but a lie always did stick in my 
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throat I hope 70a won't think any the worse of me for tibia 



one. 



** I Aniofo yon meant it for the best," Viva answers, genUy. 
^ But now 1 shall be glad if yon wUl tell me exai^y what 
happened." 

Fletcher repeats the incident in a few words, 

'< Thank you/' she says, when he has finished. 

Then, for the third time, Fletcher prepares to depart, and 
this time Viya does not stop him. She leans her arms on the 
table and bnries her &oe in her hands. All the old s^ony of 
her shame sweeps across her. Daring these past years, shel- 
tered by her uncle's love and tenderness, by the respect and 
devotion of her two faithful servants, the memory of what 
she has been has graduaUy &ded fh>m her mind. In her 
prayers, in her humiliation before Ghxt, she has remembered 
It, but in her everv-day life there has been nothing to remind 
her that she has been of those to whom the world gives no 
social status or respect. To-day she remembers that she has 
been Lord Ryvendalo's mistress, and that it is only the nobility 
of heart of those three faithful friends that permits her to 
forget what she really is, and to seem to lead an honored life. 
She is overcome by Fletcher's delicacy in trying to conceal 
from her an incident that would remind her of the bitter 
past. 

And then she thinks of Alsager. She does not blame him 
for what happened this morning: it seems more natural to 
her that ho should have acted as he did, than that he should 
have turned his head aside and passed by, knowing that Bertie 
was his child. Nay, she thought better of him for yielding 
to this instinct of a father's heart She no longer regards 
him with the passionate alternations of love and hatred that 
he once inspired in her lacerated heart: it has been part c^ 
her religion, part of her penance, to forget him, — ^at all events, 
not to dwell upon his memory. 

No, she is not angiy with him,-— ^oes not think bitterly of 
the selfishness of his action ; but he must not see or speak to 
the child again, for Bertie's sake. In after-years, peoj^e may 
surmise what they will, but whilst she lives, the truth must 
be concealed at any sacrifice, lest he come to <kspise her. 
Some day, when she is dead, perhaps he will hear tlie truth, 
and will diink tenderly of her, and pardon her, as one does 
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the dead, even thoqgli they baTO sinned a^nst us ; but sbi 
bas besougbt Qod to deal ber any punishment, bowsoerer 
bitter, ratber tban to let ber read contempt and loathing in 
ber child's eyes. 

What shall she do ? 

The summer afternoon wears away, and still she sits irreso* 
lute, sometimes thinking, scnnetimes praying God with all ber 
■oul to show ber what she ought to do. At last she takes a 
resolve. If Alsager insist on seeing the child again, she will 
write to him, — she will conjure him to leave ber in peace, not 
to drive her out from this refuge that, through ber uncle's 
goodness, she bas found. But when did be ever sacrifice his 
will to hers ? when did he forbear any self-gratification at her 
prayer ? Well, then, if be would not give up seeing the child, 
there was but one alternative. She would flee away with ber 
boy, somewhere, so far from his reach that be would no longer 
think of following them. Then she thought of her uncle. 
Was bis home to be broken up, bis comfort destroyed, afler 
all be had sacrificed for ber ? 

^ I must wait and see what happens," she says, at last 
" God give me patience." 

And then she draws ber shawl round ber, and goes towards 
the bouse. She coughs two or three times as she goes, and 
the bead-gardener, who is talking to the housekeeper, re- 
marks, shaking bis bead,-— 

'* I don't like that cough of Madam's. It's just such a one 
as my poor Mary bad." 

" Lor I" answers Mrs. Stone, " I've known people with much 
worse coughs tban that, and it didn't kill 'em. She don't 
seem Ul with it." 

** No more didn't my Mazy, till just at the last," rejoined 
the man. 

<' Bless the man !" says Mrs. Stone, tartly, '< don't be hint- 
ing at such a thing ! Why, what would hee unde and Master 
Bertie do if anything was to happen ber, let alone Fletcher 
and Madamasel Zery 1 I never saw a lady so worshipped as 
she is." 

" And so she ought," answers the gardener. << Them's the 
ones the Almighty chooses to take. I suppose be knows 
best, though I wasn't willin' to own it when my poor last 
went." 
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All night through, Viva lies broad awake. She never sleeps 
well now, even at the best of times, but to-night she hears 
eyery quarter chime until six o'clock, when she falls into a 
feyeriah dose. What pain, sorrow, anxiety, suffered in the 
daytime, can equal those dread nights when deep flies ns, and 
the fevered, tired brain wears itsdf out in fears and terrors, 
and we would purohase foigetfulness at almost any price ! 

When she comes down to breakfast in the morning, Mr. 
Carlton eyes her anxiously. 

" My love, you aro not looking well," he says. ^' I am afraid 
you have had one of your bad nights again." 

" I did not sleep very well," Viva answers, trying to smile. 

'' Now, what could be the reason ?" says her uncle, reflect- 
ively. "Perhaps you did not have air enough yesterday: 
you did not take your usual drive." And the kind old man 
goes on hunting in his brain for the cause of Viva's sleepless- 
ness. 

** I am afhiid I shall have to return to my old, bad habits," 
she roplies, " and take something to make me sleep. Oh 1" 
with a little groan, and putting her hand to her heiEul, " it is 
BO terrible to lie awake all nighit." 

'* Tes, yes," he answers, soothingly, — " it must be. Thank 
God ! I have not known it for many years by personal ex- 
perience. Yes, anything is better than lying awake ; though I 
detest the thought of opiates. I believe they ruin the consti- 
tution. Let Jones come and see you and prescribe something. 
I will call and tell him on my way to town." 

" No, Uncle Bernard ; please do not I have a prescription 
that always answers, — that is, if I do not take it too often. 
Will you leave it at the chemist's for me ?" And she goes to 
her escritoiro and takes out a thin, yellowish piece of paper, 
stamped with the names of many chemists. She can never 
look at it without a little shudder : it is the prescription the 
French doctor gave her the night after the duel. 

Her unde has kissed and wished her '* good-by," Bertie 
has gone out on his pony, accompanied by Fletcher, and Viva, 
feeling the need of fresh air, which is indeed the only allevia- 
tion to the nerves after a sleepless night, goes out into tha 
garden. 

She speaks for a few moments to the head-gardener, and 
tlien turns to seek her favorite walk. A footstep on the 
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grayd behind her cauises her to look round. Then, for a mo- 
ment, she stands quite still, trembling in every limb ; her 
tongue cleaves to the roof of her mouth, her heart throbs 
wildly. Lord Ryvendale is before her. 

" Forgive me," he utters, in a low voice. " I have no right to 
be here. I watched Mr. Carlton and Fletcher out, and stole in 
like a thief. Do not be angry I — do not call any one I" for she 
looks about her as though seeking help. " Let me go into the 
house with you and say what I have to say, and then I will 
go away at once, I swear to you.'* 

The recollection flashes across Viva of what she meant to 
write to him : perhaps, after all, since he is here, it will best 
be said. 

''Come," she utters, in a trembling voice, and he walks 
beside her, without speaking, into the house. Never had she 
dreamed that he would set foot again without her consent in 
any home of hers ; but there must be no witnesses to this in- 
terview, and so she leads him in through the window of her 
sitting-room. 

As Alsager glances around at the elegance and luxury of 
this dainty apartment, a pang of bitterness enters his heart to 
feel that, of all this, she owes nothing to him, — that she has 
refused to accept anything at his hands, — that she and her 
child are entirely, utterly independent of him. 

Viva sinks into a chair : she is so ghastly white that, for a 
moment, Alsager fears she is going to faint, and hurries 
towards her. But she motions him away with an unmistakable 
gesture. 

Lord Byvendale stands, leaning against the carved chimney- 
piece with his eyes fixed upon her. He had almost forgotten 
how fair she was : certainly he had not expected to see her 
still so young and lovely. He wonders remorsefully to himself 
how he oould ever have preferred Osyth to her. 

Presently she speaks. 

" Why have you oome here ?*' she asks, in a low, troubled 
voice. 

''I cannot tell you," he answers. '<I had not the very 
faintest thought of attempting to see you when I started this 
morning. I only wanted, unseen, to get a glimpse of the boy. 
Then, when I saw Mr. Carlton and the child and Fletcher 
all oome out together, I thought I would make an effort to sea 
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Jon ioBtead of writing to you. And when I opened the gatc^ 
saw you standing, and I came in." 

^ Tou oame in,'* she says, slowly, '* that you might lemind 
me of my misery, my shame, my d^radation, — of all that I 
haye been trying to foi^get and live down sinee I last saw 
yon." 

<' Why did you leave me?" he cries, with some passion: 
" you would have been -my wife now." 

" I do not think so,*' she answers. " And, if I had, you 
would have been indifferent to me, — ^perhaps have hated me. 
I thank God that he gave me courage to go when I did." 

*^ You misjudge me," he cries, advancing towards her. '' On 
my soul I have never loved a woman as I did you." He 
stops within a foot of her chair : something in her face for- 
bids him to approadi nearer. '* You know what efforts I 
made to get you back when you left me : it was your own act 
that separated us ; and when time went by, and I knew it was 
hopeless to think of you, I — ^I married. If the duke had only 
died a few months earlier " 

^^ You would have married Miss Sartoris all the same," 
Viva interposes, quietly. " I do not reproach you : if I once 
felt bitter against you, God knows I have forgiven you long 
ago, standing as I do in such sore need of foi^veness myselfl 
When once a woman has sinned as I have done" (her voice 
trembling, her eyes filling with tears), ^^ she has no right to 
look for respect or fidelity : the vows a man has made to her 
are not binding, because they were unlawful ; if he break 
her heart, he is acquitted of remorse, because she has do- 
served her fate." 

" Po not talk like that, Viva !" cries Alsager, impetuously. 
*' God knows if my life has been smooth and pleasant since 
you lefl me, if I have had any happiness in it 1" 

She gives him a surprised glance. 

" But," she says, " you married the woman whom you de- 
««d, th; one witi UL you were to begin a fred. dr 

There is a shade of bitterness in her voice as she says the 
last words, but she conquers the feeling, and adds, '^ And she 
is a good woman : you ought to be happy with h^." 

" Yes," he repeats, irritably, " she is good, — ^too good. She 
IS a saint, and I, being of the earth, earthy, am ov^^hdmed 
by her goodness. I love the world, — at least I care for no* 
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ihiug dsO) — and she takes no interest in it. We haye nothing 
in oommon." 

" Have you no children ?" Viva asks. 

Lord Rjvendaie shudders, as he always does at the leool- 
lection of the poor little creature who calls him iather. 

" Do you not know ?" he asks. " But why should you?" 
(bitterly.) " I have thought of you so oflen ; but I suppose 
you have never cared or tried to know anything about me. 
Oh, yes 1 I have a child'* (laughing harshly), — *^ it would do 
your heart good to see it beside that glorious boy of yours, — 
a poor deformed thing, half an idiot. Thank Ood, it is a 
girl!" 

^* Poor thing 1" utters Viva, tenderly. She is thinking of 
the mother. 

'' And yesterday," says Lord Ryvendale, ^ when I saw that 
noble little fellow (I should have known him even if Fletcher 
had not been there), it nearly broke my heart. Oh, Viva, you 
must let me see him sometimes. Do not, 1 beseech of you, 
deny me that 1 Since yesterday I have thought of nothing 
else. It would give me a new object in life : I should have 
something to live for. Think of all I can do for him, even 
though he cannot be my heir. From this moment I will 
begin to save for his sake. I can make his life as happy 
and prosperous as though he were my openly-aoknowled^ 
son." 

And, in a moment, a delightful picture opens before Alsa- 
ger of idl he will do for the boy, of having him for a constant 
companion, of being allowed, through their mutual love for 
him, to see and be with Viva sometimes. His eyes brighten 
at the thought ; he looks eagerly at Viva for her consent : he 
cannot think she will refuse his entreaty. 

A sudden cold freesies her heart as she realiEes the utter sel- 
fishness of the man who b ready to sacrifice everything, eveiy 
one, to his own desires. He is here now, regardless of com- 
promising the position which she has won after painful years : 
he is planning to blast his child's future by proclaiming openly 
his illegitimacy and his mother's shame ; he cares not how li« 
may wring his wife's heart by putting another woman's child 
before hers : there is but one thought in his heart, the grati- 
fication of his own whim. She rises to her feet and confronts 
him. In the eyes where he has been used to read love, theiv 
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is aooTQ to-daj,— a rigbteous, noble sooni) — soom not of the 
man, but of the cruelty, the baseness, the selfishneBS in him. 

^ If you knew what a father's love means," she says, " you 
would know that above all things it desires its child's well- 
being. Bertie's future is assured ; my uncle has given him 
his name, has made him his heir : he can gain nothing fnyim 
"^is^^ he may lose all through you. And for me, there is 
nothing left me but m^ child. He is mine, not yours" (with 
flashing eyes), '^and I will keep him to myself. I am glad 
you came, because I can tell you fiuse to face what I mean 
to do, and if I had written it you would perhaps not have be- 
lieved me. Ton see me here, surrounded by every comfort. 
I have torn myself away from the past ; I have cut myself 
off from the world. I am resigned to live without any other 
hope or joy, because my life is bound up in my child. I have 
repented in dust and ashes of my sin. I acknowledge the 
justice of Gk)d's judgment upon me, and I thank him humbly 
that he has left me so much more than I deserve. It wOl be 
terrible to me to leave this place, to go out into the world 
again, to begin another life. But, if you are not content with 
all the agony I have suffered for your sake, it is for you to 
drive me forth again : it may be my punishment is not yet 
finished." 

"What do you mean?" asks Lord Ryvendale. "Viva, 
why do you say this to me ?" 

" I mean this," she says, regarding him with a stead^t 
gase : " that from the day that you again speak to or notice 
my child, from that day you make me a wanderer and an out- 
cast firom my home. If I have to go thousands of miles 
away from England to hide him from you, I will go; but 
never shall he know that you are his father, never shall he 
learn his mother's shame." 

" You are talking wildly," says Lord Ryvendale. " If you 
would let me see him, you should bind me down by the most 
sacred oaths never to divulge to him that I am his father." 

" The most sacred oaths 1" she repeats, looking up in his 
eyes. But they quail and turn from hers. 

" If you wish to revenge yourself upon me by deriving me 
of the happiness of seeing him," says Alsager, " I must sub- 
mit. But do you believe that you can keep the truth from 
him forever ? When he grows up, he is bound to learn it." 
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'' I shall be dead long before then," she answers, simplj. 
** And a child can pardon a dead mother, when, if she were 
alive, he would shrink from her." And then a little sob rises 
in her throat. 

A sadden revival of the old tenderness comes into Alsager's 
heart as he hears her sad words. Until this moment, he has 
hardly remarked how frail and delicate she has grown. A 
dimness creeps before his eyes, a great repentance fills his 
heart ; for once he says to himself, " I have sinned." He 
longs to fall at her feet, to entreat her forgiveness : he makes a 
step towards her 

The door is burst open, and Bertie, flashed with excitement, 
rashes in. 

'* Oh, mamma 1 mamma I" he cries, flying to his mother's 
arms, and then, seeing a stranger, stops suddenly short. 

" Why, that Bertie's gem'man 1" he says, with wide-open 
eyes, looking from one to the other. 

Lord Ryvendale snatches up his hat and rushes from the 
room. He does not even see Fletcher's resentful face as the 
man opens the hall door for him : his heart is full of grief 
and despair. 

For once Nemesis overtakes him in the thought that he is 
leaving forever the two beings who might have made his life 
what he once dreamed it. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" THE TRIUMPH OP TIME." 

After the night of the ball, when Otho had so grievously 
sinned in Riette's sight, he went on falling deeper and deeper 
into her bad books. She would have nothing at all to say to 
him, and so he did his best to console himself with Mrs. 
Fairstar. Unfortunately for Riette, although she was so 
bitterly indignant with him, and would not, if she could help 
it, even give him her hand to shake, she could not conquer her 
love for him. She found herself continually thinking of his 
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handaomo fkoe and pleasant mannere, and was furious to find 
liow affeotionate her thoughts of him would heoome wh^ she 
was off her guard. If plucking him out of her heart had 
been a phjsioal action, instead of a moral and figurative one^ 
she would ha?e summoned up all her resolution wad have per- 
formed the operation at once. 

In the autumn, the young gentleman out-Heroded Herod^ 
for he inyited a large party to shoot at Hebnstone Park, and 
Mn. Fairstar was one of his guests. True, Mr. Fairstar ao- 
oompanied her, but Biette set him down in h^ mind as either 
unprincipled or criminally weak, and reiused to belieTe that 
his presence would be any check on the shameless pair. Al- 
though Sir Otho constant^ invited the rector and his daughter, 
Rietto steadily refused to join his parties. Sometimes her 
father went without her; sometimes he, too, declined, for, 
although his affection was as warm as ever for the young fel- 
low, he did not quite approve of all he saw. For his part, 
Otho seemed more attached than ever to the rector, and could 
never show him enough attention. 

By this time the mastor of Helmstone Park was quite aware 
that Riette disapproved of his attentions to Mrs. Fairstar, but 
he did not know the real reason why she was so bitter on the 
subject. Had he done so, it is highly probable that the fair 
Laura would have been compelled to look out for a fresh vic- 
tim to succeed him. There would have been an explanation, 
a tableau, ^^ Bless you, my children 1" a grand wedding, and 
subsequently the loyal tenantry would have erected triumphal 
arches and have dragged the handsome young couple home. 
There would have been an escort of yeomanry, speeches, 
cheers, waving of handkerchief, and unlimited refreshments 
to warm the hearts and reward the loyalty of the enthusiastio 
crowd. Sir Otho and Lady Desmond would have been quite 
an old married couple by this time. However, the explanation 
did not take place, because Riette made a point of never being 
alone with the young man, and it would certainly have required 
a private interview for Otho to elicit the sentiments of his per- 
verse lady-love. For, as a matter of &ct, he was still in love 
with her, although he was as much disgusted with himself for 
being so as was Riette for a similar reason. 

One fine day, feeling unsettled and discontented with him- 
self, he made up his mind to go and shoot big game in India 
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A great friend of his was goings and bad once or twice tried 
unsuocessfaUy to persuade him to join the party, and all 
of a sudden it came into his head that it was a delightfol idea 
and would suit him down to the ground* So he bade farewdl 
to Biette, who gave him a cold, indifferent *' good-by/' though 
she felt as if her heart would break at losing him, a^Kl to Mrs. 
Fairstar, who betrayed the deepest emotion, but did not fbrget 
to hint at her desire to be remembered in the way of varioua 
costly products of India. Frank could not object to her ac- 
cepting cashmeres, or carved ivory, or costly skins, — ^particu- 
larly when the giver was thousands of miles away. She was 
disgusted at losing him, but Frank had been throwing out 
some very disagreeable innuendoes ktely, so perhaps his gdng 
was an interposition of Providence. And she would not be 
left forlorn now Captain Benyon was coming home from Gib- 
raltar. 

It was odd that Biette, who had been in the habit of con* 
fiding everything to her sister, scarcely spoke of Otho to Lady 
Byvendale,! and forbore all mention of his disgraceful behavior 
at the ball.. And Osyth, being very HI and nervous^ was not 
BO quick to perceive Biette's loss of gayety as she would have 
been at any other time. Then came her terrible illness and 
the birth of her poor little child, and by the time she recov- 
ered, Otho had been away some months. She had only seen 
him once since her marriage, and that but for half an hour^ 
and in the presence of others ; else it is probable that he 
would have taken her into his confidence about Biette's 
strange, perverse, unkind behavior to him. He wrote from 
time to time to the rector, and when he heard of Osyth'a 
illness he sent her an affectionate letter. In it he said, — 

" It seems so strange to me that, having been brought up, 
almost, with you and Biette, and devoted to you aU my life, 
we should now be little more than strangers to each other. I 
was naturally grieved and nettled when Biette threw me ov^ 
for Charlie, having considered it an immutable law of nature 
that we were destined for each other and must some time be- 
eome man and wife. The dear old man who is gone had set 
his heart upon it almost as much as I had. Of course Biette 
had the right to do as she pleased, if she found she cared fe 
9ome one more than me. But what I shall never understoad 
X 80* 
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i% whjy when we came to meet again after that time, she 
should haye treated me ia the way she did. Any one would 
ha^e thought the pcsitioiis were reversed, and that it was I 
who had thrown her over, not she me. She can't snrely have 
thought I had anything to do with Charlie's behavior ; but 
no 1 she must have known me too wdL I should have been 
more often to the Court when I was at home, only you seemed 
80 iBf I did not like to bother you, and Riette was like an ice- 
berg, and somehow I fimey your husband never quite oottoned 
to me. So, under aU these drcumstanoes, I thought it as well 
to ke^ away. But when I do get back I hope to see a great 
deal of you and to melt Riette's hard little heart. Don't &ink 
I flatter myself that she will ever care for me, except perhaps 
with a fiftieth degree of the dd dsterly feeling she once had 
for me. Heaven knows when I shall be back I it is not un- 
likely I may go right round the world, — some of us talk of it, 
— and long before I get back I dare say she wiU have married 
Fairhohne, or some other fellow. I feel very sore when I 
think of such a posmbility, because lam certain I shall never 
care for any woman again as I have done and do fi>r her, 
though I have tried my hardest to get over it. I dare say 
vou heard that I went on rather foolishly with a certain &ir 
lady ; but I should never have behaved in the way I did if 
lUette had not exasperated me by her cold and contemptuous 
ways in London. I never saw any one so altered &om the 
sweet, kind, affectionate little girl she used to be in the old 
days, — ^not that I want to find fault with her, Qod bless her I 
I am sending home a few shawls and things for you and her, 
which I hope you will both accept, with the best love of 

*' Your affectionate 

"Otho. 

<* P. 8. — ^Don't think, from what I said, that there is any 
harm in poor little Mrs. Fairstar : there is not indeed. She 
18 pretty, and likes admiration, and has wck a hrvU of a 

Lady Ryvendale gives the letter to her sister to read, and 
Biette's heart thrills with pleasure at his words, — all but the 
postscript. That makes her pinch her pretty lips tc^ther, and 
aousiderably embitters the sweet that has gone before. 
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" Is it true, darling?" Osyth asks, gently, " Did you treat 
Otho so badly, or is it his fancy ?" 

" I do not think I treated him badly," Riette ansWers, " but 
I was very angry with him. Indeed, Osie, if* you had seen 
him with that horrid woman, I think you would have &lt the 
same." 

«< We must not judge, darling. If, as Otho says, she has so 
bad a husband, although it cannot excuse her. it is some pallia- 
tion. And you see he acquits her of everything but vanity." 

'^ Tou are an angel, Osie," replies her sister, ^' and you are 
ready to believe everything people tell you. And what Otho 
says about my being the cause of his behaving as he did with 
her is not true. I was delighted to see him again in London : 
I felt towards him just as I had always done. Then the first 
thing I hear of him is that he is flirting with a married woman ; 
I would not believe it ; I was most indignant ; but that very 
same day I saw with my own eyes the confirmation of all I had 
heard. And of course, after that, I was cold and contempt- 
uous : I hated him," says Riette, passionately. 

'' But, darling," utters Osyth, gently, '^ I do not understand 
you. I can fancy your being very sorry ; but why should 
you hate him ? I should have thought that you would be 
more likely to try to act a sister's part by him, to remonstrate 
with him, and to tell him that he was laying himself open to 
misconstruction." 

'' I tell him I" cries Riette, with flaming cheeks. 

As Osyth looks at her sister's excited &oe, a sudden light 
dawns upon her. 

Perhaps, after all, the dearest wish of her own and her 
Other's heart may come to pass, and they may yet see Riette 
Otho's wife. 

And now that my story is so near its close, let me pause 
for a moment to say a few words about Osyth, lest I should 
leave the impression on the reader's mind that I have con- 
signed her to perpetual sorrow. No one who is good and 
sweet and gentle as she is, no one who believes and trusts in 
Ck>d as in a father, no one whose life is spent in love and care 
for others, can be all unhappy. And Osyth is not. She haa 
been afflicted, but in the midst of her afflictions she remem- 
bers more to thank God for the blessings he has given her 
than to mourn over those he has denied her. She loves her 
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huBbaiid deaily: not one bitter thotigbt does ahe eherish 
against him. And it is our own feeling to people, more than 
their actions to ns, that makes ns nnhappj or the reverse. 
She has her father and sister near her, and she has the knowl- 
edge, than which none can be sweeter to a noble heart, that 
hundreds of people are the better for her, that God has made 
her an instrument to relieve a thousand wants and woes, to 
dry the tears of the sorrowful, to bring smiles upon fiices 
seared by want and misery. And last but greatest of all htt 
UeBsings she deems her little child. The fairest, loveliest 
cherub whose smile was ever reflected in a proud mother's 
eyes never inspired a deeper, more tender love in a woman's 
heart. To Osyth her child was not miBshapen, nor wanting 
in intelligence : that it had need of her was the great tie that 
knitted ic to her tender heart: if others turned from it, so 
much the tighter she dasped it to her sheltoring breasts 

And so Uie sympathising reader may take leave of her, 
quite satisfied that in her sweet, loviug, thankful dispositiMt 
she is far happier than many of her sisters to whom Qod has 
given a£fectionate husbands and beautiful children, and who 
yet fall &r short of her endowments, since they carry not 
with them, as she does, the firm belief that whatever he ordeis 
must needs be well. 

♦ * * «t * « 4( 

One June morning Sir Otho sets foot once more on his 
native soil. His heart is full of pleasure. To be an English- 
man, to come back to your own country after a prolonged 
absence ! — I can think of no more delightM sensaticMi. 

Sir Otho has many pleasant sensations besides to indulge in. 
He is expected at Helmstone Park^ which he intends to make 
his head-quarters for the present. Riette is not married, and 
he has reason to think, from a letter received a few days pre- 
viously from Lady Ryvendale, that she is not quite so bitter 
and inveterate against him as he had imagined. At any rate, 
there will be no Mrs. Fairstar to come between them this time. 

Twenty-four hours more^ and he has received an enthu* 
siastic reception at home, has been down to the rectory, where 
his old friend has given him the heartiest of welcomes, and is 
on his way to the Court, ostensibly to call on Lady Ryvendale^ 
actually to see her sister, who is spending the day wkh her. 

He is ushered into the morning-room where Osyth is sil» 
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Isng. She starts up with a ^ad tamile at sight of Mm, and in 
the joj of his heart he eannot refrain from kisrang her sweet, 
■smifipg f&oe. And then some kind, happy instinct makes him 
torn to the tiny chair where the little child site hng^ng its 
4oll, and he lifts her up in his arms and kisses her as though 
she had been the forest, stndghtest-limbed little creature in 
the world. She does not shrink from him, as is her wont with 
strangers, but smiles in his kind, handsome face. 

Many a heroic action has set human hearts throbbing less 
than this simple one does the mother's to-day. Tears rush to 
her «ye8, her heart is too big for words ; but if the young M- 
low bftd been a great diplomatist, desiring Osyt^'s sufirages, 
inatead of onhr a kind-hearted man obeying the promptings of 
good nature, he eould not hare achioTod a ereater suoeess. It 
is not loikgf WB may be sure, before Sir Otho inqwes after 
JBiette. 

^ Sfaa has gone into the garden to gather Toses,** Lady Ry- 
▼endaie tells him. '' You must go and find her. She will be 
«o glad to see you." 

^* Do yon rally think so?" he asks, eagerly, fiuaMng even 

^.* *. b™» .h« ™ »d » b™ ,»«d 1*. U*bl, 

-'' I am ^^idte waxe of it,** she answers. Aud then, smilingly, 
aha «roBseB the room and <^ens the French window. '^ You 
know the rose-garden,*' she says. 

€ir Otho needs no further hint He is filing down the 
tetnee steps in a trice, and along the krel greensward that 
leads to the xose-garden. It is not long before he catches 
flight of a fluttering white dress, and in another moment he is 
fiitoe to &oe with Iub lore, past, present, fiiture. She is list- 
less, as usual, with the sun streanmig in a golden glory upon 
her shining hair and cream-white skin over which he has no 
power. Sir Otho is more potent than the strong sun-god : he 
can bring the rosy color blushing through that fair skin : the 
girl's face is as pink as any rose among the dainty-colored ones 
that bloom around her. She smiles upon him : she looks glad, 
unmistakably, undeniably glad. And suddenly, impelled there- 
to by his young blood, his wild, unrestrainable delight at see- 
ing her once more, lovelier, he thinks, than ever because she 
smiles upon him, he catches her to his heart and covers hei 
face with kisses. 
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The basket flies ftom Uie girrs hands, the loees are strewa 
hither and thither on the ground, and she stands there, not 
knowing whether to be glad or angiy, delighted or indignant. 
But, somehow, she has a feeling as though she has reached 
the end of a long, tangled, raveUed skein, and a delightM 
▼ista of joy and happiness is suddenly opened before her* 

AsforOthol Bat no! 

• » » « « * * 

Never in this world was there a wedding that gave such 
Qniversal satisfaction. Never did a countiy village witness 
more sincere or loyal syinpAthy than the marriage of Sir Otho 
and Biette oooasioned. What I described a few pages back 
as something that might have happened was mere child's play 
compared with what actoally did take place ; for I forgot to 
•oont the Byvendale tenantry, who, for the bride's sake, and 
for her sister's, were no less hearty in their demonstrative good 
will than Sir Otho's tenants and Mr. Sartoris's parishioners. 

Never did September sun shine more gloriously ; never (so 
all declared) were so handsome a couple as the bride and bride- 
groom, whose path was literally strewn with roses ; and never 
^at I will vouch for) was there a happier man than Sir 
Otho when he rose from the steps of the idtar, and, in the face 
of every one assembled (and with their hearty sympathy and 
approvid), bestowed a fervent kiss upon the lips of the charm- 
ing Lady Desmond. 

* ♦ 4E * * * * 

And as far as I know, though their affection has undergone 
the severe test of some years oi matrimony, there is not a 
more united or devoted couple in Christendom than the lord 
and lady of Helmstone. They do not even quarrel over th» 
bringing up of their children. 
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By Julien Gordon. 



** Now and then^ to prove to men-^erhaps also to pirove to 
themselves— what they can do if they dare and ivill, one of 
these gifted women detaches herself from her sisters^ enters the 
arena zinth men, to fight for the highest prizes, and as the 
brave Gotz says of Brother Martin, * shames many a knight,* 
To this race ofconquerers belongs to-day one of the first living 
writers of novels and romances, fulien Gordon,^* 

FRIEDERICH SPIELHAGEN. 



A WEDDING, and Other Stories. 
POPPiCA. 

A DIPLOMAT'S DIARY, 

A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 

VAMPIRES, AND MADEMOISELLE RfiSEDA, 

Two stories in one book. 

I2IX10. Qoth, 1(1.00 per volume. 



" The cleverness and lightness which characterized ' A Diplomat's Diaiy are 
not wanting in the later woric of the American lady who writes under the pseudo- 
nyme of Julien Gordon. In her former story the dialogue is pointed and alert, the 
characters are dear-cut and distinct, and the descriptions picturesque. As for the 
main idea of ' A Successful Man/ the intersection of two wholly different strata of 
American life, — one fast and fashionable, the other domestic and decorous, — it Is 
woriced out with much skill and alertness of treatment to its inevitably tragic 
issue."— iV^#w York IV^UL 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By John Strange Winter, 

(Mrs. Arthur StaoDard.) 



A Magnificent Young Man. 

I2ma Paper, 50 centa; €loth, Jti^xn 

''TiNnisaluippviniQgiiiigof cooedyand trugedy fa A Mag m^fi tt mi Kwwy 
JWm. It te m story wta sn origlml plot, involving a secret mazriage, tlie mysten- 
ous dtsappearaoce of a Mdqppoom, and the eifieriencM of a yoiu^ giii, who 
idusits to ckar her reputation, even to the mother of her unacfaiowledged hosoand, 
until such a time aa be shall give pcnnts^pn. The plot b well sustained, the in- 
cidents and dialogue are entertaining, and ihe mystery is kept up long enon^ to 
hold the dose aftiiitinii of th« reader to the l«ttduipi«r/'--\te;te»iXMiC^Mk 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

i2mo. Paper, $0 cents ; ^oth, li.oa 

" Of the Incidents of the wotlt before us, the plot it highly entertainfaig, and 
fciddentally we naat the BIAop of WiMiVharoptOB» utiMa oatxiMonial affiuis 



ably discussed fai a book previously written. It is a very pleasant and readable 
book, and we are glad to see it/'—JWriir/MNV M«nUd< 

Aunt Johnnie. 

i2ino. Paper, 50 cents ; elothj |i«oa 

"Mrs. Stannard preserves her freshness and vivacity in a wonderful way. 
' Atuit J^hmak^ is as fan^t and aiauttng a story as any that abe baa written^ and 
ft ratdes 4m fraai the tint chapter to the test with unabetedgarety and vfgor. I'he 
hero and heroine are both charming, and the frisky matron wno gives the st<»y its 
luune is a capitaUy managed diameter. The novd is exacdy suited to the season, 
and is sure to be very popular." — CkarU*ioH News and Omrur, 

The Other Man's Wife. 

i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $l.cx>. 

"Hie hero and heroine have a charm which is really unusual in these hack- 
a e y tid personages, ftr diey are most attractive and wfacuesome tjrpes. Indeed, 
wholesomeaeBs aiay beaaid to be the moat aotaUe cfaararlsrtitlr air tfaii vniMsr^ 
work.*'— v/V: Y, T$Ugram, 

Only Human. 

121B0. Paper, 50 cents ; clot3i,^I. 00. 

"A bri^t and interesting storv. ... Its pathos and humor are of the 
same admirable quality that is found in all the other novels by this author."— jSor/^a 
GaM€tU, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 



A Tragk Blunder. A Bad Lot 

A Daughtei^s Heart. A SIstei's Sin. 

Jack's Secret. 



"'Mrs. Cameron's novels, 'In a Grass Country/ 'A Daughter's Heart/ 
'A Sister's Sin,' ' Jack's Secret*' havft shown a high skill in inventing interesting 
plots and delineating character. All her stories are vivid in action and pure in 
toDcu This one, * A Tragic Blunder/ is equal to her best."— iV«/«MM/ Tridmtu, 



This Wkked World. 
In a Grass Country. A Devout Lover. 

Vera NevMle. A Life's Mistake. 

Pure Gold. Wor& Winning. 

The Co9t of a lie. A Lost Wife. 



"The worics of this ondior are alvajrs pure in character, and can be safely pift 
iato the hands of young as well 9» old.' *-^Narristown Htrald, 

** A wide cirole of admirers alwafs weleoaBe a new woric by thisiMKirite author. 
Her style is pure and interesting, and jhe depicts tnangeHonsly well the daily social 
dd df the Englidi people."— A. Lfuu RtptOUe, 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 

Under Fire. iUMtrmt«d. The Coloners Daughter, mustiated. 
Marion's Faith. lumtnued. Captain Blalce. nhistmted. 
Foes in Ambush. (Paiper, so cents.) 

lamo. Qoth, $ias* 



Waring*s Peril. Trials of a Staff Officer. 

ismo. Goth, $ijoOk 



Kitty's Conquest. 
Starlight Ranch, and Other Stories. 
Laramie; or, The Queen of Bedlam. 
The Deserter, and From the Ranks. 
Two Soldiers, and Dunraven Ranch. 
A Soldier's Secret, and An Army Portia. 
Captain Close, and Sergeant Croesus. 

lamo. Ootb, |x.oo; paper, 50 cents. 



** From the lowest soldier to the highest officer, from the senrant to 
the master, there is not a character in any of Captain Kiag's novels 
that is not wholly in keeping with expressed sentiments. There is 
not a movement made on the field, not a break from the ranks, not an 
offence against the military code of discipline, and hardly a heart- 
beat that escapes his watchfulness." — Boston Her aid. 
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By Marie Corelli. 

Cameos, 

Ten Short Stories. l2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

The smprising versatility of Marie Corelli has never been better displayed thaa 
in this varied group of short stories which run the whole gamut of feeling, senti- 
ment, and purptose known to contemporary fiction. Appearing as they do almost 
simultaneously with " The Sorrows of Satan/' that wonderful romance of nine- 
teenth-century life which is the theme of the day, alike in England and America, 
■thev serve to mark the tenderness, the love of htunan sentiment, and the sympathy 
for numan sufferiiu; which are natiurally less emphasized in the more powofiu and 
concentrated novel. 

The Sorrows of Satan ; 

Or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffrey Tempest, 

Millionaire. 

A Romance. With frontispiece by Van Schaick. i2mo. Qoth, $!,$<>• 



C« ' 



There is very littie in common between this story and ' Barabbas.* In ' The 
Sotrows of Satan' Miss Corelli wields a much more vigorous pen. She is full of her 
purpose. Dear me, how she scathes English society I She exposes the low life of 
high life with a ruthless pen. The sins a the fashionable worid made even Satan 
sad ; they were more than be could bear, poor man I The book is lively reading, 
and will be read in F.ngland with an eager curiosity." — Chicaga TViAumt* 

Barabbas. 

A Dream of the Worid's Tragedy. 

l2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

" A book which aroused in some quarters more violent hostility than any book 
of recent years. By most secular critics the authoress was accused of baa taste, 
bad art, and gross blasphemy; but, in curious contrast, most religious papers 
acknowledged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of conception which 
eharacteriied the vnKk^"—L»tul(m Athtmaum, 

Vendetta ; 

Or, The Story of One Forgotten. 
1 2mo. Cloth, $ i.oo. 

" It is a thrilling and irresistibly charming hook."— BaUim^g Ameriean, 

** The story is Italian, the time 1884, and the precise stage of the acts. Naples 
daring the last visitation of the cholera. A romance, but a romance of reality. No 
mbd of man can imagine incidents so wonderful, so amazing as those of actual 
occurrence. While the story is exdtin^, and must be read through when once 
begun, it furnishes a vivid and impressive picture of Italian life and morals."-*^ 
WathingUm Nmtional Repudtiean, 
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By " Ouida." 

Two Offenders. 



Syilfn. 



Guildoxiy. 



PiqMr,90Gant»; dothy^joo. 



Othmar. 

A House-Paity. 

Puck. 

Pascard. 

DcDce* 

Signa. 
Cecil Ca atfcmaine^s Gage. 
Folle-Farine. 
Granville de VJgne. 

Idalia. 

Randolph Govdon. 

Stralfamoreu 



In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendsh^). 

Moths. 

Beatrice BoviHe. 

Cbandos. 
Trlcotrhi. 

Under Two Flags. 
A Village Commune. 

In Maremma. 

Pnncess Napraidne. 

Waada. 



ismo. Oodi, |i/x> ; paper, 40 cents. 



" ' Ouida' Is oas ^ tlis nost faifeexwdi^ wHlef* ^^T ,her thne. She has doss 
observation, much imaginative fiertiUty, a copious vocabulary, and a reteotiTS 
memory."— Airw VarM Herald, 

** * OuidaV storias ane abandaitf is wQrid-knowledg« and warid-«isdam,-atroug 
«nd imerastliigia plot. Her diaraders are eonoeived and •laboratod with a akffl 
little shoft of maatntly, and the reflective pordona of her storiea are marked by fina 
iHirnijjit itf^4 a ^ ^w tp iosiaiit ioto the vodciiiffs of .huaMonuwa.'^ 
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By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 



. On Both Sides, 

i2mo. Cloth,. jr,35« 

" A novd, entertaining from beginning to end, with brightness that never falls 
flat, that always suggests something beyond the'mere amusement, that will be most 
enjoyed by thoae ofmost cultivation^ that is clever, keen, and intellectual enough 
to be recognized as genuine wit, and yet good-natured and amiable enough to be 
accepted as the most delightful humor. It is not fun, but intelligent wit : it is not 
mere comicalitf , but charming humor ; ft is not a collection of orighf saying of 
clever people, but a reproduction of ways of thoiKht and types of manner infinitdy^ 
entertaining to the reader, while not in the least mnny to the actor, or intended bT 
bim to appear fiinny. It is inimitably good as a renderii^ of the peculiarities of 
British and American nature and training, while it is so perfectly free fipom anything 
like ridicule, that the victim* would be the first to smile."-~ 2Ti4 GriHe, 

Behind the Blue Ridge, 

i2mow Cloth, ;^i^5« 

" It is lifted through and through by htunor as subtle and spontaneous as any 
that ever bngbtened the dark pages of life history, and is warmed by that keen 
sympathy and love for human nature which transfigures and ennobles everything ifc 
touches."— CA/Va^iff Tribune. 

'* Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, plctusesque in description, 
and artistic in its setting. No more delightful picture of the every-day life of the 
Vixginia mountaineers could well be imagmed." — Fhiiadetphia Rteord, 



A Shocking Example^ and other Sketches. 

i2mo. Cloth, 51.25^. 

" Rarely have we enjoyed a more deHgfatfiU series of Biemy e nte r l ahini ent s ' 
than have been afforded by the handsome volume containkta; fourteen stories and 
sketches from the bright pen of Frances Courtenay Baylor, ii^ose ' On Both Sides' 
has won for her so envi2U>le a reputation on both sides of the Atlantic.*''— .^m/m* 
Homtjaurnai, 



Miss Baylor's complete woiIes {** K Shocking Example," "On 
Both Sides," and <« Behind the Bine Ridge'^), three volumes^ in 
box, 153.75. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By C. F. Keary. 

Herbert Vanlennert. 

Author of ** The Dawn of History,'* etc lama Qoth, $1.2$. 



"Hm book is a refreshing one, both in plot and flty\tt,** ^Public Ledgtr, 
Philadelphia. 

" Mr. Keary is an accomplished craftsman, who knows how to tdl a story, 
how to erolve character, and how to make the fortunes and fate of the dwellers in 
an imagined world as important to the reader as the fate and fortunes of his neigb* 
bor in the world of sight/'— iVnv York Book-Buytr, 

" It is an interesting story, with its scenes laid in England, and with a measure 
of sentiment running through its pages. Mr. Keary writes very pleasingly, and 
his plots are cleverly constructed." — New OrUans States. 

" A thoroughly English st<vy, and quite interesting from every point of view. 
Mr. Keary has given us nothing of the sensational, but provides us with an dabo* 
rate, well-matured story of English life, with characters representing people of art 
and culture." — Eimira Telegram, 

** * Herbert Vanlennert' is one of those stories that come like a ray of sunslune 
on the murky literary horizon. It is the history of a young man who is not one of 
those impossible individuals one reads so much about and never sees, but is on the 
contrary a straightforward narrative, with its fictional coloring painted true to 
nature. The scene is laid in Europe, and the reader is taken by fascinating chan- 
nels to various parts of the continent. A strong tracing of social realism is very 
palpable, and the book leaves a good taste in the mouth." — Tribune ^ Oakland, Cal. 

" The novel is one of the genuine English character, both in form and spirit. 
There is a bloomy blush all over it that suggests the ripeness of plum fruit. The 
reality of life among educated and cultured persons is turned into a deliciously deli- 
cate romance, with actuality all the while furnishing the foundation. There is a 
luxurious content in reading page after page of such natural scenes and actions so 
naturally told by one whose art is skillful to conceal his art in the task he under- 
takes. Politics furnishes spice in the combination of the elements of the tale, 
Oxford studies lend their adornment to the grace and point of its running collo 
quies, and the interest <^ financial fortune bears its vital part in the contact of the 
characters. The univer«ty fiavor that pervades the whole will prove not th« 
slightest of the attractions it offers to readers who will give their verdict for the 
completeness and finish of the novel. A real London novel it is from the first pagt 
to the last." — Boston Courier* 



J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA. 



By Charles Conrad Abbott. 

A Colonial Wooing. 

A Novel. l2mo. Cloth, ;^i.oo. 



««< 



' Those of our readers who remember Dr. Abbott's ' TraTds in a Tree-Top,' 
publisbed about a year a^o, will be glad to ^et this new volume from his pen. It is 
a study of social life during the eaxiv Colonial period in this section of New Jersey. 
The story is a charming one, and will add very much to Dr. Abbott's literary 
reputation . "— Trtni^m Tru4 American. 

The Birds About Us. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, ^2.00. 

" This book is one of the most complete and faiteresting studies of the Irfrds of 
our country that hais ever come to our knowledge, and must be valued by every 
lover of our feathered friends. Its style is familiar and genial, and it is not burdened 
with technicalities, while its descriptions are perfectl;^ accurate. Dr. Abbott shows 
an ardent love for his subject, and his book will fascinate as well as impart a large 
amount of information. The author has been a close student of birds, and he very 
justly thinks that what so many authors have treated as instinct would have been 
better described by the word intelligence." — Bottom Homu yoursuU, 

Travels in a Tree-Top. 

l2ino. Cloth, t\,2^. 

** Mr. Abbott is a kindred spirit with Buxroughs tfad Maurice Thompson and, 
we miffht add, Thoreau, in his .love fcx- wild nature, and with Olive 1 home Miller 
in hb love for the birds. He writes without a trace of affectation, and his simple, 
compact, yet polished style breathes of out-of-doors in every line. City life 
weakens and often destroys the habit of country observation : opportunity, too. 
fails the dweller in cities to gather at first hand the wise lore possessed by the 
dweller in tents ; and whatever sends a whiff of fresh, pure, country air into the 
city house, or study, should be esteemed an agent of mtellectual sanitation." — 
ll€w York Churchman, 

Recent Rambles ; Or, in Touch with Nature. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

*' In the literature of nature Dr. Abbott's books hold a peculiar place. With 
all their close application they are not too technical, and their charm for the general 
reader is the more potent in that this is so. We all love nature, but we do not all 
care to embaric in a study of ornithology, botany, and zoology in order to appreciate 
it ; and in this new volume we find how keen our enjoyment can be, even it we do 
not possess such scientific knowledge. l*hose, on the other hand, who are already 
students of nature, will be fascinated by the wide and accurate information gained 
for them by the Doctor's numerous tramps and multiplied hours of observant idle- 
ness. The book is full of touches of humor, unexpected tums^ and pungent say- 
ings, and should be perused by every one of our readers." — Comnurcial Advtr' 
tu4r (Detroit). 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



